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The Genealogy the Early West 
Saxon Kings 


authorities for the genealogy the early West Saxon 
kings, apart from some minor points which have 
incidental evidence from other documents, are the Chronicle and 
Florence Worcester. These authorities have been carefully 
examined Mr. Plummer, who shows that the evidence the 
Chronicle inconsistent, and that Florence not 
The evidence the Chronicle, all which, far 
pertinent our subject, dates either from the time King 
Alfred earlier, may classed under four heads: first, the 
preface, consisting regnal table and genealogy King 
Ethelwulf continued King Alfred; secondly, genealogical 
fragments contained annals relating period prior the 


conversion Wessex thirdly, genealogical fragments annals 


beginning with the year 648 and ending with the year 728 and, 
fourthly, genealogy King Ethelwulf the annal 855. 

Mr. Plummer regards the preface and the annal 855 
being our primary authorities, and treats the annals prior 728 
secondary and, indeed, fictitious, far they cannot 
made agree with the preface and the annal This 
method dealing with our authorities, however, seems 
means free from objection. For example, the annal 674 
contains elaborate genealogy King person 
quite ephemeral interest. the preface and the annal 855, 
which were unquestionably written the ninth century, are 
primary and the annal 674 secondary, cannot place the 
composition the annal 674 before the ninth century yet 
difficult imagine why genealogy should have been invented 


Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel, (1899), pp. 
Ibid. and (note annal 676). 
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for King more than two hundred years after his death. 
Again, the annal 728 contains genealogy the Atheling 
Oswald, whom the ninth century knew more than that 
fought against King 728 and died 
the ninth-century compiler thought worth his while invent 
genealogy for the atheling Oswald, why should have neglected 
invent genealogies for King himself and for 
successors, Cuthred, Sigebryht, Cynewulf, and 
These kings must have been far more interesting 
ninth-century writer than the atheling Oswald can have 
been. hardly necessary for pursue this argument. 
will sufficient cite Professor Chadwick 


Many the seventh-century [West Saxon] annals have all the appear- 
ance being genuine records. Moreover, may note that down 
Ine find the genealogy almost every king, whereas those all the 
succeeding kings are omitted—a fact which seems point change 


Mr. Plummer himself admits the probability that the ninth- 
century chronicler had written sources the seventh and eighth 
centuries for his West Saxon 

then the annals 648 728 are contemporary, while the 
other three classes evidence furnished the Chronicle date 
from the ninth century, possible that the early West Saxon 
writers had information respecting the genealogy their kings 
which had been forgotten when the ninth-century Chronicle was 
compiled Our answer will that this not only possible, but 
certain, once recognize that the annals 648 728 were 
contemporary. For example, the ninth-century Chronicle assigns 
less than five different fathers the first Christian king, 
Cynegils.* According the preface, Cynegils was 
brother’s son, and brother Ceolwulf named Ceol had just 
been mentioned, this has been interpreted meaning that 
Cynegils was the son According the annal 611, 
however, Cynegils was the son Ceola, and although Ceola may 
another form Ceol, more accordant analogy regard 
Ceola hypocoristic form longer name, which Ceol 
was only the first syllable. The annal 676 makes Cynegils 


The date 728 mistake for 726 (p. 164, note below). uncertain, there- 
fore, whether Oswald lived two four years after the accession King 

Origin the English Nation, 27. 

Plummer, ii, introd., par. 107, especially 

Perhaps six different fathers, distinguish Cuthwulf the preface from 
Cutha the annal 855. 

this interpretation, however, not clear why the chronicler, meant 
Ceol’, did not write instead brothur sunu’. If, 
however, Ceolwulf was brother Cuthwine, the statement could harmonized with 
the annal 
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the son Ceolwulf, while the annal 688 gives Cuthwine 
the name the father Cynegils and Ceolwald. 
according the annal 855, Ceolwald, the brother Cynegils, 
was not the son, but the grandson, Cuthwine. obvious, 
therefore, that the ninth-century chronicler was unable 


ascertain the paternity Cynegils. the other hand, 
have reason suppose that Cynegils’s paternity was con- 
sidered doubtful his contemporaries: Consequently, shall 
inclined think that the ninth-century chronicler’s work 
these genealogies equally worthless with that Florence 
Worcester. Mr. Plummer observes that Florence’s pedigree was 
formed merely piecing together the different pedigrees the 
Chronicle, attempt being made reconcile their incon- 


own work betrays evidences similar method. has dupli- 
cated Cuthwine and its hypocoristic form Cutha. 
‘Ceolwald Cuthwining, Cuthwine Ceawlining which the annals 
685 and 688 require, the annal 855 has Ceolwald Cuthaing, 
Cutha Cuthwining, Cuthwine and the preface goes 
step further identifying Cutha with the hero the annal 
571, Cuthwulf. should have been obvious the annalist 
855 that, both the Cutha the annal 685 and the Cuth- 
wine the annal 688 are described sons Ceawlin, Cutha 
must either the same person Cuthwine else Cuthwine’s 
brother. Instead adopting either these conclusions, has 
absurdly made Cutha son Cuthwine. The fact that Ceadwalla 
was 685 regarded heres regni instead Ine proves that 
Cutha identified with otherwise Ine would 
have been more nearly related Kings Cenwalh and Cynegils 


than Ceadwalla was. 


Our next step will set aside the ninth-century chronicler’s 
work, and rely exclusively the annals 648 728. The 


genealogical portions these annals are brief enough 


648. Here Cenwalh gave Cuthred, his kinsman, three thousands land 
Ashdown: which Cuthred was Cwichelming, Cwichelm Cynegilsing. 


661. Cuthred Cuichelming and Coenbryht cyning died one year. 


674. Here began reign over the West Saxons who was 
Cenfusing, Cenfus Cenferthing, Cenferth Cuthgilsing, Cuthgils Ceolwulfing, 


Ceolwulf Cynricing, Cynric Cerdicing. 


676. Here died and Centwine began reign; and 


Centwine was Cynegilsing, Cynegils Ceolwulfing. 


685. Here Ceadwalla began fight for the throne: which Ceadwalla 
was Coenbryht Cading, Cadda Cuthaing, Cutha Ceawlining, 


Ceawlin Cynricing, Cynric Cerdicing. 


688. Here Ine became king the West Saxons and reigned thirty- 
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seven winters. Now Ine was Cenreding, Cenred Ceolwalding Ceolwald 
was Cynegils’s brother, and they were Cuthwine Ceaulining’s sons, Ceaulin 
Cynricing, Cynric Cerdicing. 

718. Here Ingild, Ine’s brother, died; and their sisters were Cuenburg 
and Cuthburh. 

728.' Here Ine travelled Rome and became king the 
West Saxons and reigned fourteen and that year fought 
heard and Oswald the which Oswald was 
bald Cynebalding, Cynebald Cuthwining, Cuthwine Ceaulining. 


These genealogical fragments are not entirely free from textual 
the annal 661 the context requires, instead 
the word cyning patronymic correspond with Cuichelming. 
The annal 688 shows that the missing patronymic Cading, 
and accordingly ‘cyning’ the annal 661 requires 
corrected ‘Cading’. more serious error may underlie the 
text the annal 676. From the annal 688 clear that 
King Cynegils was the son, not Ceolwulf, but Cuthwine. 
could sure that Centwine was the son King Cynegils, 
might suppose that our author, composing the annal 
676, had inadvertently written the name the predecessor, 
instead the name the father, Cynegils; again, 
might attribute the words Cynegils Ceolwulfing annotator 
who confused Cynegils with the Cuthgils the annal 674. 
that case, the original text would have been merely Centwine 
Cynegilsing and, comparison with the annal 648 will 
show, this would have been quite sufficient, the Cynegils 
question had been King Cynegils. There good reason believe, 
however, that Centwine was not the son King Cynegils. 
the first place, Bede’s treatment the reign Centwine rather 
strange: ‘cumque mortuus esset Coinualch acceperunt 
subreguli regnum gentis divisum inter tenuerunt annis 
circiter decem devictis atque amotis subregulis, Caedualla 
suscepit Sir Charles Oman does his best follow 
Bede, but finds difficult 


have during this period mention two kings—Centwine, brother 
Coenwalch, and his distant cousin, representative the house 


Ine reigned thirty-seven winters from 688 and reign fourteen 
years ended 740, seems clear that the annal 728 really belongs 726. 

was the practice the West Saxon royal family arrange their generations 
alliterative pairs. Cerdic’s sons’ names must begin with but not necessarily 
his grandsons’ names. Whatever initial his grandsons might have, their sons’ names 
must Consequently, clear that name alliterating with Cynebald has 
fallen out the annal 728. inclined think that the lost name Ceolwald, 
the last three letters which are the same the last three letters Cynebald and 
that case Cynebald would brother Cenred, Ine’s father, and 
should understand better why Oswald claimed succeed Ine. 

Hist. Eccl. iv. 12. The acknowledgement which Bede makes his preface 
Bishop Daniel for information respecting Wessex seems mere compliment, 
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Ceolwulf—who may have been either rivals, else two royal ealdormen, 
who time general confusion successively took upon themselves 
the kingly hear Centwine fighting with Britons, and driving 
them the presumably this implies that the Damnonians had taken 
advantage the weakness Wessex order invade it, but were 
driven back the shores the Bristol Certainly advance 
the Saxon border implied, some historians seem have inferred. 
This was time chaos, not 


Sir Charles, see, not unprepared reject Bede’s explicit 
statement that the subreguli were reigning concurrently, but reads 
into Bede’s words idea which may implied, but certainly 
not expressed, that the period the subreguli was period 
weakness, even chaos. Sir Charles has, perhaps, overlooked 
the fact that was onlyin 685, Centwine’s ninth and last year, that 
Ceadwalla began fight for the throne (‘ongon efter rice 
Fortunately, have St. Aldhelm’s poem Basilica 
aedificata Bugge first-hand authority King Centwine, 
since St. Aldhelm himself had been subject that king. 
St. Aldhelm tells that Centwine reigned well (‘rite regebat 
and successfully for several years, that waged 
three wars triumphantly, and that Ceadwalla succeeded him 
then was not the weakness the subreguli that caused 
Bede speak slightingly them, must look for different 
reason. There somewhat similar tone passage Bede 
relating Kent post eum idem Edric anno uno dimidio 
regnavit quo defuncto, regnum illud aliquod temporis spatium 
reges dubii vel externi disperdiderunt donec legitimus rex Uictred 
gentem suam extranea invasione liberaret.’* Bede’s 
legitimus rex and St. Aldhelm’s heres seem point the true 
explanation Bede’s slighting reference the subreguli. The 
rule succession the old English kingdoms longer under- 
stood,* but clear that Bede’s opinion there was rule, 


the references Wessex the Historia Ecclesiastica are not only vague and 
unsatisfying, but usually appear derived from other than West Saxon sources, 
the present case, Bede is, suspect, following life Ceadwalla and, Ceadwalla 
died Rome, likely that his life was written for visitors that city. 

History England, 288. 

Opera, ed. Giles (1844), 115. St. Aldhelm also implies that Centwine 
resigned the crown and adopted the monastic life from choice. so, Ceadwalla 
may have begun fight for the crown after Centwine’s resignation and Bede’s 
‘devictis atque amotis subregulis’ may hyperbolical way saying that Cead- 
walla had use force persuade the witenagemot elect him king. any case 
there can doubt, view St. Aldhelm’s evidence, that Bede’s description 
the subreguli inaccurate. 

Hist. iv. 24. 

For example, when Cenwalh died, his nearest kinsman seems have been Cead- 
walla, who was too young succeed him. After Ceadwalla and his younger brother 
Mul, the next heir seems have been Cenred. seems clear that Cenred was passed 
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and that this rule had been neglected Kent between Edric and 
Wihtred and Wessex between Cenwalh and Ceadwalla. so, 
impossible believe that Centwine was the son King 
Cynegils, and therefore the brother King Cenwalh: other- 
wise his claim the throne would have been far better than 
Ceadwalla’s. Moreover, St. Aldhelm’s poem supplies with 
negative evidence which points the same direction. The poem 
was intended compliment Bugge, the daughter King 
Centwine. Bugge’s father that Centwine finds place 
the poem. After Centwine, the poet mentions his successors 
Ceadwalla and Ine, who were only distant kinsmen Bugye. 
conceivable that the name King Cynegils, the first Christian 
king Wessex, should have been omitted from this poem, the 
subject which was the building Bugge’s new church, 
had really been Bugge’s grandfather 

seems clear, therefore, that the Cynegils the annal 
676 was not the king the West Saxons that name. his 
father Ceolwulf identified with Ceolwulf Cynricing 
the annal 674, must assume that some names have been 
accidentally lost the annal 676, the immediate cause this 
omission being the similarity the names Cuthgils and Cynegils. 
Accordingly, Centwine’s pedigree would have conjecturally 
reconstructed follows: Centwine Cynegilsing, Cynegils Cen- 
ferthing, Cenferth Cuthgilsing, Cuthgils Ceolwulfing. Such re- 
construction, however, would too bold command general 
confidence, and, fortunately, not necessary. Besides the 
Ceolwulf the annal 674, have King Ceolwulf, the pre- 
decessor King Cynegils. King Ceolwulf left son, who was 
too young succeed him 611, that son may well have been 
the Cynegils whose son Centwine came the throne 
may trust the preface, King Ceolwulf was the brother Cuth- 
wine and obtain the pedigree printed 167. 

the tables the genealogy the West Saxon kings 
they are commonly printed, not only does the rule succession 
appear chaotic, but kings and athelings whom know 
have been contemporaries are separated two more 
generations.* The pedigree now proposed entirely free from 
over favour who, our pedigree right, also passed over Centwine. 
676 Cenred was again passed over, this time for Centwine. 685 Ceadwalla was, 
perhaps, rightly chosen preference Cenred, but 688 have still greater 


surprise, for Cenred then for third time passed over and this time favour his 
own son, Ine. 

the text the annal 676 sound, almost necessary assume that 
Ceolwulf the king that name, since all the other genealogical fragments are 
back the name king. 

Cynegils Cuthwining was, according the preface, King Ceolwulf’s son. 

Thus who reigned from 674 676, placed the sixth generation from 
Cynric, while Centwine, who reigned from 676 685, placed the fourth generation 
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80, Cerdic (519-34) 
ing 
Cynric (534-60) 
nan 
ing Cuthwine (ob. 584) Ceol 
ace (597-611) 
the Cenred Cynebald Centwine Cenfus 
his (685-8) 687) 718) (674-6) 
Oswald (ob. 730) 
een these objections, and accordingly, although some details may 
this doubtful, clear that have been guided true 
instinct distinguishing the annals 648 728 from the rest 
ally the materials furnished the Chronicle. The genealogical 
entries 648 728 are, accordingly, regarded the work 

re- well-informed contemporary author, and consequently not 
inferior any other sources that possess for the West Saxon 
the history the seventh and eighth centuries. 
These genealogical entries, however, cannot isolated from 
was the annals which they belong, that say, the annals from 
een the conversion Wessex (635) the reign 

40), even the reign Cuthred the genealogies 
and Cuthred are missing, ought, perhaps, 
regard the entries for their reigns additions another hand 
the work the author the genealogies. Professor Chadwick 
has shown that the annals from 755 840, and perhaps 855, 
are the work writer the time King Ethelwulf, and that 
the compilation the Chronicle something like its present form 
(so far relates Wessex) dates from the same period.’ has 
generally been assumed that the ninth-century chronicler obtained 
was, the annals for the period preceding the conversion Wessex 
from the same source that from which obtained the annals 

635 754, but the annals the period preceding the con- 
that version include genealogical entries under the years 597 and 611, 
are 

from the same Cynric. Again, Ceolwulf, the great-great-grandfather 

son. identified with King Ceolwulf, who died 611. This allow about sixteen years 
the average length generation. 


Origin the English Nation, pp. 25-7. 
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which are inconsistent with those 648 728. There reason 
believe that these annals 597 and 611 are ninth-century 
work. The preface the Chronicle, Alfredian its present 
form, but obviously based upon document the time 
Ethelwulf, contains material from early source, independent 
the source from which the annals dates prior the con- 
version Wessex were drawn. This early source, however, 
though doubtless gave the kings’ names, their order succes- 
sion, and the number years that each reigned, cannot have 
given the relationship each king his predecessor, because 
the clauses expressing these relationships can shown be, 
the main, ninth-century origin. The preface uses phrase, 
‘whose kin goes which corresponds with that which 
occurs the annals 755 and 784, but none the other 
annals. Mr. Chadwick writes 


But between the years 754 and 823 find probably only five West Saxon 
entries sixty-eight years. Moreover, these differ entirely character 
from the preceding entries. The entries for 755 and 784 are summaries 
reigns which must have been written after the reigns were 
There seems reason therefore for supposing that the materials for 
the ninth-century chronicle included collection West Saxon annals 
extending the middle the eighth century somewhat later, and 
that this collection was brought date the addition few 
entries giving summaries the reigns Cynewulf and Berhtric, which 


were course not beyond the reach living memory the time 


may, therefore, reasonably attribute the time 
Ethelwulf the phrase, whose kin goes wherever 
occurs the preface. used all cases where found 
genealogy king the annals 648 728, except the 
case Centwine. would have been well advised use 
this case also, but unfortunately erroneously identified Cynegils 
the father Centwine with King Cynegils, and consequently 
thought sufficient add Centwine’s name. 
also used the phrase for Ceolwulf (597-611), but not for 
Cynegils though each these kings has genealogy 
the annals the period preceding the conversion. Hence 
conclude that the genealogical part the annal 611 not 
earlier than the ninth century. The other genealogy, that 
Ceolwulf, occurs the annal 597, which, from its reference 
Picts and Scots, appears late The phrase, whose 
kin goes also used the preface for the eighth- 


Oman, 249, suggests that the statement that King Ceolwulf (597-611) fought 
with Picts and Scots due confusion with Ceolwulf Northumbria (729-37). 
so, the annal can hardly have been composed before the ninth century. 
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century kings Cuthred, Sigebryht, Cynewulf, and 
Beorhtric. Since this ninth-century phrase occurs frequently 
the preface reasonable suppose that other phrases 
the preface expressing the relationship kings their pre- 
decessors, and especially the words, Ceolwulfes brothur sunu 
added the name Cynegils, are also due the Ethelwulfian 
chronicler. The words, Ceolwulfes brothur sunu’, may have 
grown out misunderstanding the annal 676, from which 
the chronicler derived Ceolwulfes sunu’, the word 
being inserted bring the statement into harmony with the 
annal 688, which postulates, not Ceolwulf, but Cuthwine, 
the name the father Cynegils. There reason, however, 
why Ceolwulf should not have been the brother Cuthwine, 
and accordingly have accepted the statement this sense, 
though not altogether trust it. 

Apart from the list kings with the number years that 
each reigned, the ninth-century chronicler had one more 
written sources from which derived the names kings and 
princes who fought battles, with the names the places 
which such battles were fought and with occasional details 
the name the enemy, the persons killed, and theresults achieved. 
What chronological information the chronicler found his sources 
beyond the length each king’s reign difficult determine. 
There are traces octennial arrangement the sixth-century 
battles and septennial arrangement the early seventh-century 
battles, but the chronicler found this arrangement his sources, 
must have modified considerably reducing his materials 
into the form annals. have less than four dates for 
the beginning Wessex, 494, 495, 500, and 519. The two 
earlier dates are assigned the invasion, and the two later dates 
the establishment the monarchy, but the primitive tradition 
hardly likely have made this distinction, which may with 
some confidence attributed effort the part the 
chronicler harmonize the chronological discrepancies which 
existed, either his sources, his interpretation them. 
assume that the pedigree, Cerdic begat Cynric, Cynric 
Ceawlin, Ceawlin Cuthwine, Cuthwine Cynegils, correct, 
shall see reason quarrel with the dates assigned for the 
reigns Cerdic (519-34), Cynric Ceawlin 
and Cynegils (611-43). Tradition, however, seems have 
known other kings; and, accordingly, have indications 
tendency introduce additional names. The existence 
divergent traditions respecting the origin the kingdom 
indicated the annal 501 relative Port, Bieda, and Megla, 
and the annals 514, 534, and 544, far they relate 
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have known kings Creoda and Cwichelm, who are omitted 
from the regnal table. Creoda’s name, indeed, actually 
inserted some our manuscripts both the preface and 
the annal 855; while Cwichelmeshlew, Berkshire, has 
preserved the name Cwichelm, who, had 
burial, must distinguished from Cwichelm Cynegilsing, con- 
vert Christianity. Thus the annal 593, Here Ceawlin and 
Cwichelm and Crida perished’, may due harmonistic 
effort the chronicler’s. 

There one characteristic these early annals which deserves 
notice. The names the kings and princes whose battles are 
recorded usually occur pairs. Sometimes the names the 
pairs are alliterative. The practice, alluded to, arrang- 
ing the generations alliterative pairs continued, indeed, 
until the time King but its original purpose was, 
doubtless, mnemonic, and accordingly belonged time 
when historical records were entrusted, not writing, but 
the human memory, for their preservation. Such records, doubt- 
less, took the form alliterative verse. The battles which 
belong the alliterative class are 


495. Cerdicesora 
5 NY. 

527. Cerdicesleah 

556. Beranburh and Ceawlin. 

568. Wibbandun 

577. Deorham Ceawlin and Cuthwine, Cutha. 
584. Fethanleah 
614. Beandun 


628. Cynegils and Cwichelm. 


Mr. Chadwick thinks that the traditional number years 
for the reign Ceawlin was so, its extension 
thirty-two may due the octennial arrangements his 
battles. The battles Wibbandun, Deorham, and Fethanleah 
divide Ceawlin’s reign into four periods approximately eight 
years each, the fourth octennium being completed Woddes- 
beorh (592), when Ceawlin was driven out’. The feat Cuth- 
wulf, recorded the annal 571, which dispossessed the 
Britons Lenbury, Aylesbury, Bensington, and Eynsham, does 
not belong the octennial arrangement. hardly credible 
that Buckinghamshire was still the hands the Britons 


Perhaps even the end the dynasty. Edmund and Edgar are not strictly 
alliterative, since the first syllables are identical, but similar identity occurs much 
earlier the case Cenferth and 
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571, and seems likely, therefore, that Cuthwulf lived long 
before the time Ceawlin. 

this inquiry into the sources the early West Saxon 
annals the period preceding the conversion King Cynegils, 
have merely attempted collect such indications may help 
illustrate the character the materials which lay before the 
ninth-century chronicler. have, general, tried avoid 
dealing with the dates assigned the chronicler the individual 
entries and with the historical worth the entries themselves. 
There is, all appearance, connexion some kind between 
the entries relating Kent (449-88) and Sussex (477-91), and 
those relating the commencement Wessex and the reigns 
Cerdic and (495-560). Not only are there curious 
resemblances the general ideas and the wording these 
entries, but there also puzzling conformity the arrange- 
ment their dates and suspicion may arise that the chronicler, 
having hit upon 449 the date for the invasion Kent and 560 
the date for Ceawlin’s accession, was influenced some 
degree desire distribute his materials evenly possible 
between those dates. WHEELER. 


Chadwick, and 24n. not share Mr. Chadwick’s suspicion 
what calls the etymological element these annals. think that the local 
names are derived from old poems versified records with the rest the entries 
which they belong, and that many these local names existed only the poet’s 
imagination compare Mr. Stevenson’s remarks the temporary character the 
Fethanleah’, ante, xvii. 637 
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The War Finances Henry and 
the Duke Bedford 


distinctive feature Henry V’s military achievements 
the continued effort which maintained during series 
foreign and conquered country. His policy 
this respect stands marked contrast that Edward 
whose expeditions into the enemy’s country never became more 
than raids large scale. Henry’s campaigns show deliberate 
scheme for occupying Normandy, scheme carried out with 
some regard for strategy, backed statesmanlike policy, 
supplemented skilful diplomacy, and maintained during 
Henry’s lifetime with adequate force supported regular 
levies men and money, raised first from England and later 
from Normandy. The French failure successfully combat the 
invader may part ascribed the fact that the Armagnacs 
and Burgundians alike depended mercenary armies which 
dispersed every autumn and had re-formed every spring 
but the chief advantage enjoyed the English king lay the 
fact that, while his opponents were most the time financially 
embarrassed, had sufficiency money. This enabled him 
not only raise army but also keep under his control.’ 
Compared with the financial difficulties his predecessor 
obtaining money, men, and ships’ was ‘little less 
than miraculous 

That the French war was popular seems evident from the 
readiness with which parliament voted supplies, although until 
1417 but little advantage had been gained beyond the prestige 
resulting from Agincourt and the capture Harfleur, the reten- 
tion which place proved drain upon the Under 


Only the years 1417 1424 are under consideration because these form period 
which there was single military problem, namely the conquest and retention 
Normandy. 

See Newhall, Discipline English Army the Fifteenth Century’, 
The Military Historian and Economist, ii. 141 ff. 

Stubbs, Constitutional History England, 5th ed., iii. 90. For general discussion 
Henry’s finances see Ramsay, Lancaster and York, 310-21, and Antiquary, viii. 96. 

From December 1415 until March 1417 Harfleur cost £15,507 
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the grants November 1415, March and October 1416, sums 
were collected amounting, with the ordinary revenue, 
£216,868 9s. 10d.1 subsequent year the reign, despite the 
Norman campaigns, saw such heavy taxation.? Nevertheless, 
the cost maintaining Harfleur, negotiating with Sigismund 
and Burgundy, organizing the naval expedition 1416, and 
preparing that the subsequent year, brought the total 
expenditures 15s. 10d., thus causing deficit 
over £40,000. The session October 1416 had voted two 
tenths and two fifteenths levied February and November 
1417, with authority raise loans this prospective 


The convocation Canterbury voted two tenths and that 
York voted 


Public Record Office, Receipt Rolls 672, The figures utilized are those 
entered the Receipt and Issue Rolls, and the years are financial years, i.e. from 
Easter Easter. notorious that the clerks the exchequer manipulated their 
accounts and made the entries the rolls suit their book-keeping (see Antiquary, 
viii. 96-7 and Proceedings Soc. 2nd series, xxv. 37). The actual figures, 
therefore, must always taken with reservations. Since, however, our interest lies 
the fluctuations taxation, borrowing, and expenditure relation events, 
rather than the investigation individual items, attempt correct the figures 
the rolls addition subtraction would more likely produce confusion than 
bring nearer the truth. Certainty that all the manipulations the record 
had been discovered would impossible even the records were complete, and some 
the rolls are fragmentary, with the official totals preserved but not all the entries. 
seems, therefore, that for the purposes this study the recorded figures must 
considered the available. 

Financial summary 


REVENUE. 

1416, 1417. 1418. 1419. 1420. 

Laity 101,893 50,121 38,794 38,373 8,237 
Clergy 34,837 19,578 5,291 14,198 1,424 
Loans 23,425 34,766 322 5,353 3,451 40,899 14,126 
Miscellaneous 56,712 48,031 82,227 66,264 63,452 73,089 49,530 
Deficit 40,017 10,676 38,954 5,726 

Surplus 4,616 45,661 5,160 


EXPENDITURE, 
Household 97,483 26,490 11,768 14,242 18,076 
War 125,571 41,559 75,562 
France 81,185 70,637 77,001 8,536 41,419 23,099 8,912 
Navy 26,138 6,725 10,548 8,988 7,653 2,326 1,084 
Total 256,885 149,601 83,908 


The Receipt Roll for Easter term 1419 goes only August, and that for Easter 
term 1421 goes only August, consequently the revenues for those years, and the 
resulting surpluses, must have been larger than the figures indicated. like manner 
the roll for Michaelmas term 1422 covers only the period from October 1422 
March 1423, that there may have been deficit all. the table expenditures 
the sums under France and navy are included those under war. Receipt Rolls 672, 
675, 677, 680, 683, 686, 689, 692, 693, 694, 696, 698, 701, 702, 703; Issue Rolls 624, 
629, 630, 633, 636, 638, 640, 643, 645, 646, 649, 652, 655, 659. 

Rotuli Parliam. iv. 95; Kingsford, ante, xxix. 511-13. 

Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 377, 380. 
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Early March 1417 the king began borrow meet 
immediate war expenses, granting the Londoners half the wool 
subsidy return for half loan 10,000 marks.’ 
letters under the privy seal summoned leading men the 
realm meetings Reading and Salisbury make him loans.’* 
Similar missives went all the clergy, from archbishops 
chaplains, requesting them advance money the royal com- 
missioners appointed receive the and May messengers 
were sent get the There was escaping these 
royal ‘requests’, for the commissioners had the authority assess 
the amounts and men who had promised 
pay were not permitted neglect their With the 
assembling the army the need for money pay the soldiers 
necessitated renewed borrowing,’ and funds were secured from 
the Londoners pawning them jewelled from other 
from wealthy prelates and ecclesiastics other and 
similar and from foreign merchants.“ Again, when 
the expedition which conquered Normandy was about sail, 
commissioners were sent out raise another loan throughout 
the country, but after two months they could report only failure, 
because the persons approached pleaded The sum 
total borrowed during Easter term (11 April—29 September) 
1417 was £34,146 17s. 7d., which more than two-thirds was 
obtained from few addition, the ransoms 
obtained from the captive French nobles taken Agincourt still 
further augmented the revenue, providing large sums which, 
when coming the king, furnished means for prosecuting the 
war, and when accruing English captains gave them and 


Calendar the London Letter Books, 176: Issue 629, 16; Calendar 
the Patent Rolls, Henry ii. 67: Issue Roll 633, The last reference records 
the repayment October 1417 the 5,000 marks not covered the wool subsidy 
grant. 

ment six individuals sums borrowed March. 

Kingsford, supra. 

Tssue Roll 630, 

British Museum, Cotton. MS., Cleopatra vi, fo. 228 (old foliation 289). 

Sloane MS. 4601, fo. 54. 

Cott. MS., Cleop. vi, fo. 228 (old foliation 289). 

Cal. London Letter Books, 202, 214. 

Cal. Pat. Henry ii. 111. 

Ibid. pp. 112, 279; Rymer, Foedera, ix. Rotuli Parliam. iv. 111. 

The Florentines provided 13,333 scutis boni puri auri’ (Chancery Enrolment 
267, Close Roll, Henry 

Rymer, ix. 499-500. 

Receipt Roll 677 passim. Computing the gold crown 7s. (Kenyon, Gold 
Coins England, 211), there remains only £9,487 17s. 7d. unaccounted for from the 
preceding references. During the same term there recorded repayment loans 
the extent £8,182 3s. 4d. (Issue Roll 633). the preceding term £18,500 had 
been borrowed and £19,000 repaid (Issue Roll 629; Receipt Roll 675). 
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their fellows new incentive support the plans for further 

the war progressed, parliament renewed the taxation 
which had been inaugurated fit out the invading army. 
Allusion has already been made the collections February 
and November 1417 under the vote the previous 
parliamentary action December supplemented 
votes the two tenth and fifteenth was levied 
February 1418 and another 1419. 1420 there were two 
collections, whole tenth and fifteenth February, and third 
the same Authority contract loans upon the 
security these levies having been accorded when the grants were 
voted, commissions negotiate such loans were immediately 
but the results amounted Not until the 
spring 1421, when the disaster Baugé made expedition 
imperative, and that year when new subsidy was 
did the king resort extensive borrowing. Over 
£40,000 was thus obtained during the Easter term (23 
September which £14,000 came from the bishop 
against this levy forced loans™ that 
Adam Usk inveighs Parliament, meeting 
May, authorized the royal council give security for the debts 
thus the end the year, however, the burden 
Henry’s campaigns, with the prospect more fighting 
come, necessitated another vote tenth and fifteenth 
collected halves February and November 1422," and 
another tenth from the The income from this grant was 


Rymer, ix. 442, Hardy, Rotuli Normanniae, 217; Brit. Mus., Additional 
Charters 72, Issue Roll 633, 11; Tremoille pendant Cing 

Under the February levy was collected £73,500 3s. from the laity and 
£32,812 7s. 7d. from the clergy (Receipt Rolls 675, 677). The November collection 
1417, together with early returns for February 1418, brought £42,397 10d. 
from the laity and £9,238 18s. 10d. from the clergy (ibid. 680). have been 
made for arrears former levies. Rotuli Parliam. iv. 107. 

Second Report the Deputy Keeper, app. ii. 188; Wilkins, iii. 381, 389. 

Rotuli iv. 117. 

Rymer, ix. 815; Cal. Pat. Rolls, Henry ii. 249-52. 

the three terms from Michaelmas 1419 Easter 1421 only £7,871 3s. 9d. 
was borrowed, while nearly twice the sum recorded (£14,460 8s. 10d.) used 
repaying debts (Receipt Rolls 692, 693, 694; Issue Rolls 643, 645, 646). 

The parliament December 1420 had not been asked for new grant money 
(Rotuli Parliam. iv. 123). 

Receipt Roll 696 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Henry ii. 372, 384-6 Sloane MS. 4603, 
fo. 93. 

Rotuli iv. Cal. Pat. Henry ii. 372. 

Rymer, 96; Proceedings and Ordinances the Privy Council, ii. 280-1. 

Chronicon Adae Usk (ed. Thompson), 2nd ed., pp. 133, 320. 

Ibid. 151; Cal. Pat. Rolls, Henry ii. 416-17. 

Wilkins, iii. 399, 403. 
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distinctly and the collection the clerical tenth 
met with open Obviously England demanded respite 
from taxation. The necessity, therefore, establishing the 
new régime after Henry’s death caused the Lancastrian princes 
refrain from making demands for money parliament, and 
attempt throw the entire financial burden the war 
upon the conquered parts France and Normandy. The first 
payment wages the reinforcements 1423 must have been 
made ordinary receipts, while for those 1424 the 
government borrowed from the bishop Winchester, mortgaging 
him the wool subsidy, and diverted over two-thirds the 
king’s household expenses the needs the war.* Not until 
the crisis the end 1429 did the English government again 

consider the period whole, patent that, despite 
the continuance the war, the financial burden which Henry’s 
ambition placed upon his kingdom tended become lighter 
extended his authority The heaviest taxation 
came 1416, when considerable effort was necessary merely 
hold the conquests the previous year. the four subse- 
quent years there was steady decline the sums collected 
borrowed, with tendency augment the revenue from miscel- 
laneous sources, until the new expedition 1421 required 
additional funds. Even then does not seem probable that the 
taxation whole was heavy-as 1417, and the greater part 
was derived from those best able pay, that is, forced 
loans, and increasing the miscellaneous revenue. From 1418 
the real burden the war was being gradually shifted Normandy. 
Nevertheless, Henry’s death, the English exchequer was con- 
fronted with deficit some £30,000 accumulated during the 


The sum collected (£29,920) the three terms beginning Michaelmas 1421 
£6,000 short what Ramsay considers the average for such collection, and this 
without subtracting the arrears (Receipt Rolls 698, 701-3; Antiquary, viii. 96). 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, Henry The commons had complained May 1421 
(Cobbett, Parliamentary History, 339). 

Pat. Rolls, Henry VI,i. 214,227; Privy Council Proceedings, iii. 135, 144, 146. 

Rotuli Parliam., iv. 336-7; Wilkins, iii. 515. 

The following table will make this clear illustrating the ratio the war 
expenses the total revenue England 


1416. 1418. 1419, 1420. 1421, 1422. 


Household 37-94 17-58 15-78 15-15 32-95 31-03 
French war 31-79 46-68 10°17 34-84 16-71 
Navy 10°56 7-05 10-78 6-41 1-68 1-26 


should remembered that under household and navy there are necessarily many 
items which represent normal, distinguished from war, expenditure. Under 
French war are included all expenditures for ordnance, material, &c. some which 
would apply home defence the borders. See above, 173, 
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period 1416-22, while the outstanding debts for the same period 
amounted £25,434, not mention the great number unpaid 
bills’ for the Agincourt 

Financial administration was conducted, England 
the immediate direction the exchequer, the field the 
treasurer war. Such division brought most the naval 
expenditure under the purview the home treasury, inasmuch 
the Channel squadrons had their bases England, and arrange- 
ments for transport would naturally made the English side 
the Channel. Certain naval charges, however, would neces- 
sarily fall upon the head-quarters treasury when vessels, either 
transport war, were kept for service Norman waters 
the 

Apparently the treasurer war was the representative 
the field the royal exchequer. the same time was 
treasurer the household, which meant that was head both 
the wardrobe and the ‘camera regis’. seems clear that the 
household organization provided the mediaeval equivalent for 
general head-quarters with paymaster’s, commissary’s, and 
quartermaster’s ‘departments’, the whole being under the 
direction the treasurer war. noticeable, however, that 
only infrequently were sums issued from the exchequer the 
treasurer war that capacity, namely the large amounts sent 
over pay the troops.’ the accounts these would supple- 
mented the sums charged the treasurer’s account and 
paid out England troops sent 
the other hand, money was constantly being issued large and 
small amounts, household expenses the treasurer war 
his other capacity. There were also repeated payments into 
the ‘camera regis’. how this money might used get 
occasional indications when the Issue Rolls designate certain 
sum intended for bows and pro secretis expensis 
and once they record payment from the camera the treasurer 
Harfleur, apparently for the ordinary expenses the 

Some the naval accounts record payment the treasurer war (Exchequer 
Accounts, 48/21, 48/22, 48/27, 49/7). Probably these represent payments mariners 
whom wages were due the end the voyage Normandy. Similarly, the 
account Sir William Philip, treasurer war 1421, records payments sailors 
the vessels which brought Bedford’s forces France (Foreign Accounts, 
mm. 1-2), The account the royal balinger Nicholas Tour contains record 
payment, now the treasurer the exchequer, now the treasurer war (Exchequer 
49/10). The master the Edmund Tour appears Philip’s account 
having been paid regularly like any military captain (Foreign Accts. 2). 

Issue Roll 636, 15; 638, mm. 11, 18. 

This illustrated the detailed statement wages paid the exchequer 
Bedford’s contingent February-March 1422, which appears both receipt and 


expenditure Philip’s account (Foreign Accts. I). 
Issue Roll 640, 11. Issue Roll 655, 16; Exchequer 
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Usually there mere record the sum, often large one, and 
the fact that was conveyed the king Probably 
the intention was keep the royal head-quarters supplied with 
money which could spent discretion. 

Normandy under the French kings was separate division 
the kingdom, and the English found there administrative 
and financial system ready their hands. There were seven 
bailliages the Cotentin, Caen, Evreux, Rouen, Gisors, 
and Caux, whose heads, the administered justice, 
executed the royal ordinances, and led the local militia. Each 
the most important duty was the administration the royal 
domain, which meant the collection the ordinary revenue from 
the king’s manors and vassals, and the payment the same into 
the ‘chambre des comptes’ Caen. these ordinary revenues 
had been added, during the first half-century the Valois 
period, the extraordinary imposts the (taxes sales 
and beverages), the gabelle and the fuage which necessitated 
the creation other financial agents. The were farmed 
the highest bidder, but the gabelle’ called for the erection 
salt granaries under grénetiers’ and Like- 
wise the required special agents. Assessment was 
parishes, and actual collection certain men the parish 
called ‘élus’. These made payment the ‘sergents’, who 
ordinarily were underlings the but who this 
instance acted subordinates the receivers, the officials 
appointed take this revenue, whose bailliwicks corresponded 
the This latter tax still retained feature its 
extraordinary character that was not permanent but was 
levied only time need the consent the local estates. 
With this administrative system already existence, was 
necessary for the English conqueror merely substitute his own 
countrymen partisans for the officials Charles order 
avail himself the Norman 

How the financial administration which Henry established 
Normandy was articulated with the treasury war not 
clear until the end the period under consideration. The 
records for the first years, when Sir John Tiptoft was president 
the Norman and John Golafre 
general are almost completely lost. When William 
Alington became treasurer-general replaced 
Tiptoft and Golafre, but his first account May 1419—30 April 


Issue Rolls 624, 14; 633, 645, 14; 655, Ellis, Original 
Letters, 2nd series, 82. 
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1420) gives indication any payments the royal head- 
quarters, and does show that all but 5,121 livres tournois 6s. 11d. 
the Norman revenue was expended for Norman 
the other hand, comparison Alington’s fourth account 
with that the treasurer for about the same period 
shows that the former paid nothing towards the household 
expenses except for provender bought the royal while 
Sir William Philip, the treasurer war, gives statements 
receipts from the Norman chancery, from the Rouen mint, from 
the ransom Rouen, and from the and 
other officials France and Normandy. Evidently not all 
the Norman revenue passed through Alington’s hands. 

however, official relations between the civil and 
military administration, matters finance, are more apparent. 
The account for that year Pierre Surreau, the receiver-general,° 
shows payment over 70,000 livres John Barton, 
treasurer Bedford’s household, 29,437 livres tournois 
10s. were for wages paid the household and 
52,000 livres tournois were for ‘household expenses’. That this 
was part the regular budget seems evident from the fact that 


payment was made from revenue derived from the 


and the which were part the regular annual income, 
not from the extraordinary levy, and from the fact that 
similar assignments were made 1425 and must 
recalled, however, that the death Henry marks change 
financial policy whereby the costs the war were almost entirely 
shifted Normandy and France. Consequently, spite this 
evidence from Surreau’s account, there still remains uncertainty 
the administrative details the process which Norman 
receipts were used the army the field Henry’s time. 
Suffice say that the treasurer war’s chief function was 
act paymaster for troops not garrison. With the 
establishment Norman financial system, the garrisons 
were paid the Norman officials out the Norman revenues 


Exchequer Accts. 187/14, fo. one exception 200 livres tournois paid 
the Conches the clerk the king’s butler (ibid. fo. 3). 

Ibid. 188/7. Foreign Accts. ff. 

Exchequer Accts. 188/7, fo. 

Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds Francais, 4485. was part the sum 
35,750 livres tournois support force 100 men-at-arms and 300 archers for 
one year. Did the remaining 6,312 livres tournois 10s. come from the French 

Mémoires Soc. des Antiquaires Normandie, xxiv, 172. This 
learned author’s allusion this payment makes seem probable 
that did not appreciate the administrative functions the, household: Ritter, 


| 
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long they were duty their fortresses. they too 
were summoned the royal standard they came under the 
financial jurisdiction the treasurer war and were paid like 
other captains.! 

further considering the question war finance find 
that the war itself proved profitable, and that the English king 
early took steps make the conquered country contribute towards 
the expenses his campaigns. From the sale all prizes taken 
sea the king was entitled fourth, besides share the 
captured agreement with his captains the king 
received third their gains that is, booty and ran- 
These were inconsiderable item the profit- 
ableness the war the individual Agincourt had 
demonstrated what enormous profits could got from captives 
high rank. Prisoners royal blood were reserved for the 
king, but others, not, were bought and sold 
these transactions the king participated, but 
the income derived does not appear addition 
the king had the indemnities exacted from conquered towns 
punishment for their resistance. Louviers was the first suffer, 
the sum 8,000 écus being imposed July 1418, half 
collected August and half November.’ the surrender 
Rouen 300,000 écus were demanded from the citizens, which 
the first payment 133,333 écus sols was made the royal 
‘coffrier’ July This amount was not obtained 
until steps had been taken coerce the and subsequent 


This clearly illustrated passage Surreau’s account regard pluseurs 
parties deniers qui avoient este paiez par Jehan Barton, Tresorier 
monsgr Regent aux cappitaines pour alez devant Compiengne the captains 
mentioned being the Rouen and the captain Gisors (Bib. Nat., Fonds 
Frangais, 4485, fo. 129). 

Exchequer 48/14, ff. 2,3; 187/14, fo. 

See indenture 1415 Rymer, ix. Hardy, 219; and Calendar the 
Norman Rolls Forty-second Report the Deputy Keeper, 315. account 
appears that these were charged the captain’s wages (Bib. Nat., Fonds Frangais, 
4485, ff. 204, 207, 209, and passim). 

For numerous safe-conducts prisoners going seek their ransoms see Hardy, 
Cal. Norm. Rolls, and Cal. French Rolls, passim. See above, 175, 

Chronique Religieux St. Denis, ed. Bellaguet, 568. 

Hardy, 160; Exchequer Accts. 187/14, fo. 

Réles Normands autres Piéces tirées des Archives Londres par 
Bréquigny 1764, 1765, 1766 Soc. des Norm. xxiii), no. 1004. 

Chéruel, Histoire Rouen sous Domination Anglaise Quinziéme Siécle, 
pp. 41, 55-6, notes. 1421 Sir William Philip valued the from Rouen 25s. 
sterling (Foreign Accts. this rate the Louviers ransom was worth £10,000, 
the Rouen ransom £375,000, and the first payment thereof £166,666, considerably more 
than the total receipts the English Exchequer for any year following 1416. 

the collection the ransom see Chéruel, pp. 57-61, Rélesde Bréquigny, 
Diocése Rouen, ii. 340. 
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efforts enforce payment were evidently The 
only other ransom which there mention one 400 écus 
laid upon St. Valery-en-Caux, which the king, wearied the 
difficulties which was encountering Rouen, granted 
English soldier, provided could collect the 

More important were the steps taken collect revenue from 
the conquered parts Normandy. The royal domain the 
French kings came once, the logic Henry’s pretensions, 
into English hands. first find special agent appointed 
collect from particular locality, practice which may also 
have been connected with attempt organize the supply 
the The permanent administrative organization came 
later when success had given assurance actually occupying the 
country. This can followed observing the succession 
appointments made Henry civil officials whose primary 
duties were the maintenance order and the collection 
revenue. This began, early the campaign, during the king’s 
first sojourn Caen with the appointment seneschal 
being the English base, remained under military rule until the 
completion the campaign, when and 
‘vicomte were installed November 1417 Sir John 
Tiptoft became president the Norman exchequer,’ and 
January 1418 Sir Lewis Robessart was appointed master 
waters and Throughout the campaign which culminated 
February Falaise the process organizing the conquered 
districts continued. February, when the last resistance 
was over, there were over Auge, Orbec, Berny, Caen, 
Bayeux, St. Sylvain, Condé-sur-Noireau, Falaise, Argentan, 
Exmes, and indicating English control region 
comprising roughly the Calvados and the middle section the 
Orne. From that date military organization followed close 
the army’s heels. Exmes, Perche, and St. Sylvain were 


For payments 1421-2, see Foreign Accts. October 1430 there was 
still unpaid balance 24,000 (Letters and Papers illustrative the Wars 
the English France, ed. Stevenson (Rolls Series), 154. 

Cal. Norm. Rolls, 41. 800. 

Hardy, pp. 173, 194. 320. 

Ibid. 218. 

Henry appointed Sir Gilbert Umfraville captain Caen September 1417 
(Hardy, 159). document December 1417 there explicit mention 
‘vicomte’ Caen (ibid. 370). Carel, Hist. Ville Caen (Philippe 
Charles IX), pp. 297-8, and Rue, Historiques, ii. 266, declare that the French 
Gilles exercised his office only the fall the city 
September, and that Jean Anzeré was appointed Henry 1418, Probably Anzeré 
was appointed 1417. Alington mentions receipts from him for 1417 (Exchequer 
Accts. 187/14, fo. 3), which may have been for arrears. December John 
Popham became Caen (Hardy, 231). 
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formed into bailliage under Sir Roland Lenthale early 
for the Cotentin was appointed anticipation 
quick and easy conquest,? while series vicomtes followed 
Gloucester’s victorious advance upon Cherbourg.* Meanwhile 
the successful push eastward May 1418 enabled Henry 
bring under his administrative well military control the 
valleys the Rille and Eure.* the same time the organization 
central administration, begun already the appointment 
Tiptoft and Robessart, continued with the appointment 
middle 1418, then, the four bailliages Lower Normandy 
and their component vicomtés with the exception Cherbourg 
and Domfront, were under English administration, while 
Caen there was ‘supreme court’ for administering justice, 
and treasury direct the collection and disbursement the 
duchy’s revenues. 

Organization Upper Normandy followed close upon 
military occupation. was set over Rouen before the 
capital the had actually while 
was commissioned the end the 
and the end February there were vicomtes-rece- 
Arques and Longueville,” Neufchatel and 
and Gisors and these, orders went out 
collect all arrears due from the royal domain, especially for 


Hardy, 258. March 1418 Bréquigny, 326). 

Vire (Exchequer Accts. 187/14, fo. Cal. Norm. Rolls, 41. 710), Carentan 
(Vautier, Registre des Dons, etc., faits dans Duché Normandie, pendant 
les Années 1418, 1419, 1420, 28), Mortain and Valognes (Cal. Norm. Rolls, 
41. 710, 712). 

June Sir John Radclyf became Evreux (Réles Bréquigny, 
126; Cal. Norm. Rolls, 41. 713). error this appointment was dated 
the Chancery Roll May. The error patent when note that the document 
was issued from Bernay, whereas other documents May were issued from Caen 
(Cal. Norm. Rolls, That the error the roll appears from the agree- 
ment the Calendar and the Réles Bréquigny. noteworthy that the preceding 
nine documents the roll are dated May. May and June and rece- 
were appointed for Verneuil and Chateauneuf (Réles Bréquigny, 161), 
Evreux, Beaumont-le-Roger, Conches and Breteuil, Bernay and Monstreul (ibid. 
1198). For Bernay see also Hardy, 365. Louviers was appointed 

Hardy, 270. Cal. Norm. Rolls, 41. 710. 

May 1418, John Golafre (Cal. Norm. Rolls, 41. 

1419 (Réles Bréquigny, 1215). 

Ibid. 1222, 378. 

Alias Fieules (ibid. 732; Cal. French Rolls, 44. 620). 

The combination these offices was followed considerable extent Lower 
Normandy also from 1419 (Réles Bréquigny, 544, 903, 986, 1317; Cal. 
Norm. Rolls, 747, 759; 42. 313, 317. 

Réles Bréquigny, 1222 
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the Easter and Michaelmas terms,’ during which 
probably little had been collected because the war. the 
same time the both Upper and Lower Normandy 
were directed proclaim the sound the trumpet that all 
lands and possessions nobles and clergy who had failed swear 
fealty Henry would taken into royal hands and the income 
collected ‘comme nostre propre Consequently 
the following June all the baillis were ordered seize all lands 
whose owners could not show letters patent from the 
Already the previous August, for the ‘bailliage’ Evreux 
least (and probably for the other orders had been 
issued lease the royal lands and send the names the 
administered the English captain the local castle, 
the returns being utilized support the garrison and any surplus 
paid over the 

the income from domain can added that derived from 
the exercise regalian rights over the church. the six bishops 
Lower Normandy, only the bishop Séez made prompt 
The possessions the other five came into royal 
hands and remained there for several years awaiting the 
profession obedience the new régime, the election less 
obstinate prelates.’ similar fashion property belonging 
abbeys, collegiate churches, and other foundations was, many 
cases, taken into the king’s hands. Restoration, however, was 
not long delayed with the episcopal temporalities, because 
submission the conqueror appears have been more prompt. 
Frequently churchmen were granted the custody of, licence 
enjoy, their property before receiving complete restitution. 
preliminary restoration was presentation the treasury 
account (‘aveu’) the temporal But 


February 1419 (Norman Rolls, 10, Henry pt. ii, 

Réles Bréquigny, 297. For the Estouteville estates see Cal. Norm. 
724. 

Rélesde Bréquigny, 599; Lepingard, Les Effets St. Domination Anglaise 
(Notices, Soc. d’Agriculture Archéologie Manche, ix. 167). 

Hardy, 183; Cal. Norm. Rolls, 41. 683; Gallia Christiana, xi. 698. The 
temporalities Séez were seized again 1420. See below, 184, 

For the temporalities Bayeux see Cal. Norm. 41. 681; 42. 431, 
for the restitutions: Avranches (ibid. 42. 351), Coutances (ibid. 368), Evreux (ibid. 
389), Lisieux (ibid. The last three followed the election foreigners (Gallia 
Christ. xi. 890, 601, 792). For receipts from Evreux, Bayeux, and see 
Exchequer Accts. 187/14, ff. 6". See also Bonnin, Analectes Historiques, Recueil 
Documents inédits sur Histoire Ville Evreuz, 48. 

Cal. Norm. Rolls, 41. 748, 42. 319; Dutilleux and Despoin, Abbaye Mau- 
buisson, 273; ibid. (Cartulaire), 47. For Notre-Dame-du-Val see Norm. 
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restoration was not necessarily immediate upon presentation 
the nor even upon the issue the official orders 
may judge from the repetitions. When the English conquest 
extended north the Seine, the religious houses Upper Nor- 
mandy had similar experiences with the English authorities. 
The archiepiscopal property the see Rouen came into royal 
hands through Louis d’Harcourt’s failure 
February 1420 the king wrote the treasurer-general ordering 
the immediate occupation and collection both spiritualities 
and temporalities the dioceses Rouen, Bayeux, and 
which were treated vacant through the absence the 
incumbents.” 

Taking Normandy whole, therefore, appears that the 
property all the bishops and the temporalities least 
two-thirds the abbeys and monasteries, not mention other 
religious corporations, were, one time, another, subject 
English the income from these 
estates was seriously impaired the state condition 
which the royal domain would share. the actual administra- 
tion get but the merest glimpses. The case the convent 
St. Sever, where the custody its temporalities was conceded 
only usque necessariam sustentacionem suam superplusagio 
proficuorum reservato may typical such grants. 
Fécamp, whence the abbot had fled rather than swear 
allegiance the English authorities, the latter appointed one 
the monks receiver the feudal income, but provided him 
with English colleague, whose wages the abbey paid, and 
forbade him pay anything the soi-disant The same 
authorities audited the receiver’s accounts.’ the same time 
Sir John Fastolf was placed garrison Fécamp, and another 


Rolls, 41. 686, 784; Notre-Dame-de-Lire, ibid. 41. 695, 734; Notre-Dame-de-Bonport, 
ibid. 41. 695, 702; St. Evroul, Rymer, ix. 572, Cal. Norm. Rolls, 41. 728, 785; 
Réles Bréquigny, 1165, 1299, Cal. Norm. Rolls, 41. 760, 
42. 436, 448. See also Hippeau, Abbaye St. Etienne Caen, 472. 

Cal. Rolls, 41. 757; Réles Bréquigny, 1256, 1250; Exchequer Accts. 
187/14, fo. 188/7, fo. 

Bib. Nat., Fonds Francais, 26043, nos. 5476, 5478; 26044, no. 5656. 

the ninety-seven abbeys and priories mentioned Gallia Christiana 
flourishing this time sixty-six appear the Norman Rolls with record the 
restitution their temporalities. addition the rolls contain similar record regard 
collegiate churches, lazar houses, hospitals, &c. one case, least, the abbey 
Ardennes, there record restitution which does not appear the Norman Rolls 
Soc. des Antig. Norm. vii. 41, 492). 

Fallue, ii. 343, 352. 

Réles Bréquigny, Cal. Norm. Rolls, 41. 699. 

Réles Bréquigny, 1495; Cal. Norm. Rolls, 42. 403; Compte Jehan 
Archives Seine-Inférieure, Extraits Notes Historiques, iv. 5464, and Abbaye 
Fécamp, Dossier 386, fo. 48, there cited. 

Cal. Norm. Rolls, 42. 428. 
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English captain Vittefleur, both they and the neighbouring 
garrisons drawing their wages from the abbey revenues, that 
the. receiver had occasion record that the revenues from the 
abbey lands were ‘cueillis emportes pour temps present 
compte par les Engles des garnisons Dieppe 
again, seigneurie Fecamp neant pour ledit pour 
sans rendre aucune still again, Ferme Ingouville 
St. Vallert baillee muis ble dont par Fastolf prinse 

the early years the English occupation this domainial 
and regalian income was the largest item the revenue derived 
from Normandy. During the fiscal year 1419-20 May- 
April) amounted 72,910 livres tournois per cent. 
the total, which two-thirds were collected the bailliages 
Caen and the the fiscal year 1421-2 was 
76,312 livres tournois, but was now only 23-6 per cent. the 
whole. the meantime there had been extensive alienations, 
that the income from Rouen must added that from 
Caen and the Cotentin make two-thirds this branch revenue. 
Two years later the continued practice making grants land 
Englishmen, and restoring their lands submissive Normans, 
had reduced this income 47,469 livres tournois, which 
14,366 livres tournois are from arrears. Other sources revenue 
have now been found and the domain and régale represent 
only per cent. the 

The greatest activity distributing Norman lands, and 
thereby decreasing the domain, came after the -fall Rouen, 
when the conquest was complete and there had been time 
enough judge what measure success could expected 
from Henry’s lenient policy towards the Normans. During 1419 
there were some 250 recipients fiefs, which the total annual 
income was estimated 116,346 livres tournois. This exclusive 
the great lordships Graville, Préaux, Dangu, St. Sauveur- 
le-Vicomte, Eu, and Tancarville, for which estimate income 
appears the royal grants. the preceding period, from 
August 1417, there had been only ninety grants, estimated 
40,346 livres tournois annual value, not including the county 
Harcourt and the barony while the three 


Compte Jehan Cuillier, iv. 4557, 4558, citing ff. 32", 26", For Vittefleur 
see ibid. iv. 4563. 

Alington’s third account May 1421-30 April 1422) summary regained from 
Foreign Accts. where gives account his office from May 1421 
August 1422, when left office, subtracting the items his fourth account 
May 1422—August 1422) which have full Exchequer Accts. 188/7. Surreau’s 
account for 1423-4 Bib. Nat., Fonds Frangais, 4485 (see pp- 11-22). 
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subsequent years there were only fifty, some which were 
re-enfeofments the holdings dead Englishmen, valued 
28,588 livres tournois. Probably many these estates failed 
bring the estimated revenue, being like the lands Sir Gilbert 
which are described 1419 present petite 
valour pour occasion guerres mortalites qui ont este 
pais, son tres grant Nevertheless the king did 
derive some financial advantages from these 
After Baugé the holdings those who had been killed were 
occupied the Administration property wardship 
cases like these was sold the highest The property 
Sir John Grey, comte Tancarville, will serve 
both the methods and the conditions the time. the 
lordship Monville, being the king’s hands reason the 
minority the heirs, was publicly offered for rent for three years 
the highest bidder, for the king’s profit. For three successive 
weeks one would bid; but finally the October assizes, the offer 
being again proclaimed, single bid livres tournois year 
was made and Again, June 1421 the treasurer- 
general directed the Caen farm out the 
tages Sir John Grey, and certain Jean Larchier secured one 
holding for 220 livres tournois year, and another for 180 livres 

the actual workings the financial administration its 
early stages. From such exist appears that money was 
expended orders Sir John Tiptoft, president the Norman 
exchequer, Golafre, receiver-general, the former pre- 
sumably acting under royal direction. such orders find 
the latter paying money the groom the royal wardrobe 
from Sir Henry Noon for the same and paying 
the wages the sailors employed carrying gun-stones from 
Rouen The only other document quittance from 

Réles Bréquigny, 593. There complaint similar conditions the estates 
the abbey St. Victor-en-Caux 1420 (British Museum, Add. Charter 6808). 

Most the fiefs made annual presentations way homage. According 
the terms the grants these are described swords, daggers, spurs, &c., but appar- 
ently each had definite money equivalent which estimated contemporary 
record Henry’s grants Normandy Soc. des Norm., xxiii. 
Parties des Dons faits par Henri Roi Angleterre. See especially pp. 9-10). 

Réles Bréquigny, 981, 1020. 

Vautier, pp. 133, 166-7, records the sale wardships auction 1419 
écus year. British Museum, Add. Charter 302. 

Archives Calvados Fonds Danquin, Série Caen. 


Order pay March 1419 (Arch. Seine-Inf., Occupation 
Piéces Mélées. 


Bibliothéque Rouen, 29, no. 15. 
Arch. Calvados Fonds Danquin, Série Caen. 
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Golafre dated August 1418, acknowledging the payment 
200 livres tournois, receipts for three months, from the grénetier 
Falaise. This shows that the gabelle continued levied 
although Henry had not yet issued ordinance the subject.’ 
Probably Golafre’s chief collections were from the occupied 
domain, for from this source had, the end his term, 
13,223 livres tournois which handed over his 
May 1419 there seems have been financial and admini- 
strativereorganization. William Alington was appointed treasurer- 
office which apparently combined the powers hereto- 
fore exercised the president the exchequer and the receiver- 
Orders pay now came from the king Alington, 
who either carried them out himself making the proper 
payment, issued orders accordance with the royal mandate 
This appointment was immediately followed revenue 
ordinance formally establishing, the name the new ruler 
quartage tax one-fourth the selling price all beverages 
sold retail, and foraine’ 12d.t. the livre 
all sales merchandise. Payment was made the 
disbursement orders from the treasurer-general, 
who rendered account the ‘chambre des comptes’ Caen. 
Disputes arising from the collection went the bailli’s 
Formal collection, some instances, began May 1419, the 
day the but the fiscal year for this tax did not 
begin until When offered public auction the collec- 
tion the quartages alone Rouen was sold for 17,000 livres 
tournois Bayeux for 1,200 livres tournois 
The value this collection apparently tended rise during 
the early years the English occupation. Pont-de-l’Arche 
the and ‘impositions foraines’ brought 1,317 
livres tournois during the first year June 1419—31 May 1420). 
The first four months the following year brought nearly 
much, 1,011 livres Vernon and Les Andelys the 


For the ‘gabelle’ 1418 see British Museum, Add. Charter 10949; 
Bréquigny, 611, 1198; Exchequer Accts. 187/14, ff. 

The only evidence that the receiver-generalship continued during Alington’s 
time mention John Daltom, clerk, holding the office 1422 (Exchequer 
188/7, fo. 

May 1419 (Réles Bréquigny). See also Bib. Nat., Fonds Frangais, 26043, 
no. 5409. The first mention the ‘chambre des comptes’ document 
February 1419 (Réles Bréquigny, 297). 

Bib. Nat., Fonds Frangais, 25766, no. 795. 

26043, no. 5409; Bréquigny, 768. Réles Bréquigny, 768. 

Seine-Inf., Occupation Anglaise, Piéces Mélées. 

Bib. Nat., Fonds Francais, 26043, no. 5372. 
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first five months May—30 September 1419) produced 388 livres 
tournois from the quartages’, the following two brought 
363 livres 

Later the year (16 October 1419) orders went out the 
Gisors, Vernon, and elsewhere, ascertain the 
customary tariffs the transport goods and provisions, and 
collect the same, and the same time the captains Mantes 
and received orders not interfere with this 
Early 1420 the ordinance concerning the gabelle 
the and the ‘impositions Normandy 
was and, shortly after, extended the remaining 
The next year the taxes both regions were con- 
becoming then, and succeeding years, highly impor- 
tant item revenue which continued bring increasing 
returns time passed. the fiscal year 1419-20 May— 
April) the ‘gabelle’ brought 26,615 livres tournois some 
per cent. the total Norman revenue, and the quartages 
and ‘impositions gave 37,899 livres tournois some 
per cent. the year 1421-2 receipts from the gabelle’ 
had grown 61,435 livres tournois, greater percentage 
the whole those from the quartages were 47,566 livres 
tournois, less percentage. For the year (Michaelmas 
Michaelmas) the ‘gabelle’ produced 40,607 livres tournois (about 
per cent.) for the treasury, the quartages 52,418 livres 
tournois (about per cent.)® During the first year Alington’s 
administration, however, the chief source income was still 
the domain, receipts from which amounted 72,910 livres 
tournois per cent. the total revenue.’ 

connexion with the quartages and foraines 
should considered the local which the chief Norman 
towns were permitted levy place the royal taxes, out 
which the expenses fortification and often the garrison’s wages 
were paid. They usually took the form tax beverages 
sold wholesale and retail, which levies similar kind 
other merchandise were occasionally added.* These were granted 
Henry recognition existing customary rights and 
imitation the French kings. The levy was administered the 


Bib. Nat., Fonds Francais, 25766, no. 795. 

Cal. Norm. Rolls, 42. 328; Réles Bréquigny, 679. 

Réles Bréquigny, 1368. 

Ibid. the organization the extra-Norman conquests see for Mantes, 
Cal. Norm. Rolls, 42. 313, 41. 769, 42. 320; for Chaumont and Poissy, ibid. 42. 345. 

Réles Bréquigny, 1027. 

Exchequer Accts. 187/14, ff. 188/7, passim; Foreign Accts. (see 
above, 185, 3); Bib. Nat., Fonds 4485, pp. 48, 39. 

Exchequer Accts. 187/14, fo. 

See below, 189, for Louviers, Rouen, Carentan, and Montivilliers. 
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citizens under supervision from officials the king whom they 
rendered account. Like other taxes, actual collection was farmed 
the highest bidder,’ the various items being separately con- 
The customary tax was per for wine 
from other parts France sold retail, for other wines, 
and for other Other sources revenue were 
the arrears due the French king for the period before the 
invasion, for which the new officials made con- 
sums left safe keeping refugee Norman 
nobles brigands profits from the and from the 
sale provisions English captains.’ Altogether King Henry 
secured ordinary revenue amounting 160,437 livres tournois 
19s. 4d. from his newly won province the year May— 
equivalent £24,060; but apparently the income 
from the war itself, such the Rouen indemnity, was large 
that the expenses the campaign were easily liquidated there- 
from and surpluses left the English and Norman 
Meanwhile the English success had reached its apogee with 
the establishment accord with Burgundy and the conclusion 
the treaty Troyes. Henry prepared return England. 
Normandy could now, legitimately and safely, called upon 
support even more the burden war waged the recognized 
ruler, longer merely successful invader, defending his province 
against attack. Summoning the Norman estates Rouen 
secured their consent January 1421 the imposition 
supporting the army and the garrisons the duchy. order 
meet immediate military expenses, Henry commanded levy 
100,000 livres tournois for March, the rate 


the Archives Municipales, Lisieux account the receipts and 
expenditures Lisieux under tax this sort granted Henry January 1421, 
presented the local receiver and sixteen citizens before the lieutenant the 
Rouen. 

These taxes were called ‘aides’: Vire Bréquigny, 167); Carentan (ibid. 
306, 1117); Bayeux (ibid. 315 bis, 1102); Falaise (ibid. 353, 780; Norman Rolls 15, 
Henry pt. iii, ibid. 17, Henry Rouen (Réles Bréquigny, 
407, 1101); Caen (ibid. 530, 1091; Carel, Hist. Ville Caen, Evreux 
(ibid. 928, 1092); Louviers (ibid. 989, 114), with which compare the French 
1409 Bonnin, Cartulaire no. 427; Mantes (Norman Rolls 16, 
Henry Grave, Archives Municipales Mantes, pp. 310, 320). There 
mention the Norman Rolls the Lisieux (Arch. Municipales, Lisieux, 
1). 


Exchequer Accts. 187/14, fo. 12. fo. 
This amounted 7,154 livres tournois 1419-20. 


See above, 173, Norman surplus was 5,121 livres tournois, equivalent 
£768 3s. Alington computes the livre tournois worth three shillings sterling. 
Sir William Philip does the same (Foreign Accts. 
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the hearth, ‘le fort portant fieble bien raisonablement 
The treasurer-general, director the collection, immediately 
sent orders his subordinates.? informed each 
the sum expected from his Within that district 
apportionment and parishes was made 
meeting the his lieutenant, the procureur 
and the The men each parish made the actual 
assessment and collection, apportioning the tax the individual’s 
ability pay, reporting the same the royal agents, and paying 
over the sums received. Reports this sort are numerous, 
and the following will serve good example 


Cest roulle taille impost nouvellement miz sus octroye 
Roy notre seigneur par les iij estas normendie cest assavoir sur 
somme fort portant fieble assiz cuilly apporte par 
Jehan Vence Robin Belloc autres dicte paroisse. 


Premierment Robin Belloc vij d.t. 
Jehan Vence Vij d.t. 
Perrot Sene 
Perrot Eremvetre 
Chardot Sene 
Jehan Eremvetre d.t. 
Roy Sene 
Jehan Sene xs.t. 


Somme present Roulle certiffie devant moy Colin Mareschal 
tabellion—par dit Sene (sic) Belloc—estre loyaument assiz leur 
ames consciences que plus feux navoit dicte paroisse. Tes- 
moin mon signe manuel miz xij jour mars lan mil 


April 1421 the bishops their vicars were directed 
collect within two weeks the ‘dime’ which was the clergy’s 
share this first and June the treasurer-general and 
the were commanded make collection from such 
the clergy remained Meanwhile, May, the second 


Réles Bréquigny, 925. 

Bib. Nat., Fonds 25907, no. 1263 bis. 

Shown ‘assiette’ for the vicomté Auge December 1422 (Arch. 
Calvados Fonds Danquin, Série Auge). 

Bib. Nat., Fonds 25907, no. 986. See also nos. 992, 994, 998, 1002, 
1006. the back another such document are eleven names labelled les 
(British Museum, Add. Charter 11468). 

Bréquigny, 1022. See also Exchequer Accts. 188/7, fo. 

Cal. Norm. Rolls, 42.429. Fécamp had borrow pay this (Arch. 
Seine-Inf., Extraits Notes Hist. iv. 4592, citing Abbey Fécamp, Dossier 386, 
fo. 187"). 
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collection had been This levy differed from the 
debased coinage which had been accepted Although 
collection continued throughout the summer, August there 
still remained arrears amounting 20,000 livres 
was consequently deemed prudent collect the remaining 240,000 
livres tournois two terms instead one had originally been 
planned. Orders collect half this sum were accordingly issued 
August 1421.4 Subsequently another term was added, 
two levies 60,000 livres tournois each being made 1422, 
the second after Henry’s Meanwhile collection the 
second dime ordered December took place January,’ 
and the following April Henry undertook collect arrears 
the voted Charles before the English invasion, 
most which was still The failure Alington and 
Surreau mention any receipts from this source makes doubt- 
ful anything was obtained. Considering the taille whole 
appears that Henry succeeded collecting something between 
250,000-300,000 the 400,000 livres tournois 

Henry V’s death, followed quickly that Charles VI, 
produced new political conditions which reacted immediately upon 
the financial situation. Although the personal union England 
and France was theoretically accomplished the proclamation 
the infant Henry VI, the division authority between Bedford 
and Gloucester made the administrative separation practically 
complete. Bedford’s household might replace the king’s 
administrative organ, but had relations with the English 
exchequer because Bedford himself, being only regent France, 
had official connexion with the London treasury. The problem 
which for him was even more acute than had been for 
his brother was that making the conquered country pay for 
the war. His position was improvement over that the 
French government before 1417 only far his possession 

Réles Bréquigny, 1375. 

One good livre tournois was worth four debased ones (Foreign Accts. 
For parish rolls see Bib. Nat., Fonds 25907, nos. 1011 ff.; Bib. Rouen, 
29, nos. 53-8. 

Réles Bréquigny, 1022. 

Ibid. See also Bib. Nat., Fonds Frangais, 26044, nos. 5658-60. 

Cal. Norm. Rolls, 42. 449. This levy was short over 9,000 livres tournois 
(Exchequer Accts. 188/7, ff. For the fifth levy see Areh. Calvados 
Fonds Danquin, Série Auge. 

Cal. Norm. Rolls, 42. 434; Rymer, 225. 


Exchequer Accts. fo. 

Rymer, 103. 

Réles Bréquigny, 1022; Exchequer Accts. 188/7, passim; Foreign Accts. 
The maximum figure obtainable 272,035 livres tournois 9s. 4d., equivalent 
£40,805 5s. 1423-4 the arrears Henry’s levies were still being collected (Bib. 
Nat., Fonds Francais, 4485, pp. 63-7). 
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reliable standing army enabled him exercise his authority 
effectively. Normandy assumed much greater importance 
source revenue than before, because such parts France 
recognized Bedford’s rule were either too much devastated too 
incompletely subjugated provide even moiety the finances 
due from the duchy. Indeed, the latter Henry had 
done his work well that only remained for his brother 
assure tranquillity efficient police and holding the frontiers 
against Armagnac raiders while reduced the isolated, hostile 
castles Picardy and French territory north and east Paris. 
Such policy, however, entailed two things, repeated levies 
money Normandy, and the utilization France troops which 
might otherwise have been used effectively the Norman frontier. 
The first aggravated the discontent the conquered Normans. 
The second laid the duchy open attacks from the south which 
quickly threatened the the whole English régime. 
fact they eventually goaded Bedford into ambitious 
offensive excess his military strength, offensive which 
went pieces against the walls Orleans. 

the financial administration the inauguration the regent’s 
rule was marked important changes the treasury. may 
perhaps inferred that Alington was summarily dismissed, 
inasmuch was not even permitted complete Easter term 
1422, but was called upon close his books August. Con- 
sequently his fourth account full entries recording nothing 
September 1422 was succeeded Sir 
Richard whose appointment meant temporary 
continuation Henry V’s administrative policy. The treasurer- 
general continued direct receipts and disbursements, and 
take his orders from the regent.* This, however, did not continue 
long. The greater efficiency obtained closer financial 
union between France and Normandy was too patent 
neglected. January 1423 treasurer and governor-general 
all finances was appointed the person Hamon 
while the office receiver-general, heid Pierre Surreau, 
assumed larger share the administration, although still 
The duties the old office treasurer-general 
were divided between them. regard ordinary disbursements, 

Exchequer Accts. 188/7. This especially true the ordinary revenue. 

Bib. Nat., Fonds Frangais, 26044, no. 5750; ibid. 25767, no. 

See receipt Raoul d’Estampes, Caen (Arch. Seine-Inf., 
Occupation Anglaise, Piéces Mélées; British Museum, Add. Charters 87, 11484, 
11508). 

Nat., Fonds Francais, 4485, 160. Beaurepaire, 182, fails indicate 
that the date which gives January 1422) Old Style, the manuscript. 

One received 600 livres tournois year and livres tournois day pour 


the other 500 livres tournois year and livres tournois day (Beau- 
repaire, loc. cit.). 
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the regent issued his orders, accompanied the necessary in- 
formation, indenture for instance, Bealknap the treasurer, 
with directions that Surreau the receiver should make payments 
When, however, communicated subject 
such major importance the collection ‘taille’, 
addressed the two officials and they, acting together, sent 
orders the prevéts’, his official title 
indicates, Surreau directed the machinery receipt, but did 
the name the treasurer- and was he, 
too, who drew the detailed account the Norman finances 
which provides much our information for this 
Bedford wisely adopted modest military policy the begin- 
ning his rule, aiming merely subdue the isolated Dauphinois 
strongholds the north, check repulse hostile incursions 
into Normandy and towards Paris, and further protect the 
frontiers reducing such places Ivry and Mont St. Michel, 
whose retention the enemy was standing menace. plan 
was the interests Norman tranquillity 
things for which the duchy could reasonably expected pay. 
the end six months, therefore, February 1423, the duke 
assembled the Norman estates Vernon and asked them for 
50,000 livres tournois and clerical ‘dime’, collected 
before August, and used paying the army sent against 
Ivry, Mont St. Michel, and other places which threatened 
Orders assess and collect this sum were issued 
early the same time Bedford was attempting 
draw from France the costs enterprises northward. 
careful separation between the receipts and expenditures the 
two regions shown order the treasurer pay Salisbury 
for services Normandy, Maine, Champagne, and Brie, 


cest assavoir (sur) noz finances qui lui est fera deu 
cause des charges quil eues Normendie Maine sur nos 
finances France qui lui est deu cause des charges quil eues 
esdiz pais Champagne Brie.® 


Archives Nationales, 62, nos. Bib. Nat., Fonds Francais, 25767, no, 
Luce, Chronique Mont St. Michel, xxxiv. 

Bib. Nat., Fonds 26046, 89, 90. 

Receipt from grénetier’ Honfleur August 1424) (Arch. Seine-Inf., 
Occupation. Anglaise, Piéces mélées). Receipts from grénetier’ and 
Caen (Arch. Calvados Fonds Danquin, Série Caen). 

Bib. Nat., Fonds Francais, 4485, summarized along with Surreau’s accounts for 
1425 and 1429 Beaurepaire. 

Beaurepaire, Les Etats Normandie sous Régne Charles VII. Précis Analy- 
tique des Travaux Acad. Rouen (1875), 263. 

Bulletin Histoire Normandie, vii. 430; Bib. Nat., Fonds Francais, 26046, 
nos. 89, 90. 
Ibid. 26047, no. 
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January 1423 Bedford directed the expenses for maintaining 
200 men-at-arms and 300 archers besieging Meulant and defending 
St. Valery and Gamaches, paid from the French 
clear the Armagnacs from the region south Paris special 
subsidy was levied the capital, appeals against which, made 
the parliament, were overridden mandates from the 
Meanwhile certain Charles VI’s jewels were sold and the income 
similarly devoted military The duke attempted 
tax the French clergy the plea sending special embassy 
defend the Gallican liberties council which Martin 
proposed hold Pavia May 1423, but the clergy, least 
the province Rheims, openly undertaking 
capture Crotoy Bedford collected some the expenses from 
the surrounding 

But when summer came 1423 became evident that the 
military effort was excess the resources, hand 
prospect, even before the February had been collected. 


necessary consider [wrote Bedford June 1423] how pay the 
soldiers and men-at-arms retained the King’s wages for the defence 
Normandy St. John’s Day (24 June), when quarter’s pay falls 
due, for there nothing give them, because the funds intended for the 
soldiers have been spent the siege Crotoy, which still drags along, 
the journey Amiens, and the expeditions into Champagne and Brie. 


consequence, the estates were reassembled Vernon July 
and persuaded vote another 60,000 livres tournois 
for paying the army defending and operating the 
But again the progress events necessitated still further exer- 
tions, and the prospects for the future required heavier taxation. 
For third time, December, the Norman estates assembled, 
this time Caen, and responded the government’s demands 
with grant 200,000 livres tournois for the recovery Mont 
St. Michel, Ivry, Dreux, Gaillon, Nogent-le-Rotrou, Senonches, 
and Beaumont-le-Vicomte, and extirpate brigands qui 
divers lieux notre dite duchie ont fait temps passé font 
presentement maulx, pillories the same time 
‘dime’ was levied the clergy ‘sans congié 


Ritter, Bibliothéque des Chartes, 472. 

Journal Clément Fauquembergue, ii. 127-8. 

Bib. Rouen, Collection Leber, 5870, iii, fo. 227. 

Soullié, ‘Opposition des Chapitres Cathédraux Province Reims 
Gouvernement Bedford Revue Champagne Brie, série, ii. 744. 

Prarond, Notice sur Arrondissement Abbeville, ii. 169; Ledieu, Document: 
inédits sur Siége Crotoy, 389. Cf. Dusevel Mém. Soc. Emulation 
Abbeville, série, xi. 201. 

Beaurepaire, Les Normandie, 365. 

Bib. Nat., Fonds Francais, 4485, 

Ibid. 126; Cochon, Chronique Normande, 393. 
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The collection was made three terms, January, March, and June, 
with very considerable success, only 5-5 per cent. being left 
come Most this latter can accounted for 
Avranches, Mortain, Verneuil, and Perche. This income financed 
the war for about nine months, during military effort that 
culminated victory Verneuil August 1424 put such strain 
the treasury that new grant money was needed. 
October 1424 the Norman estates were again convened, Paris. 
There, sitting conjointly with the French estates, they voted 
another levy 60,000 livres tournois, like those collected 
March and June.* this 50,000 livres tournois were for paying 
the troops the wages due them Michaelmas 1424, 
3,000 livres tournois were used fortifications Harfleur 
and Honfleur, and the remaining 7,000 livres tournois were 
intended towards the expenses the Mont St. Michel 
Returns, however, were less satisfactory than 
previous occasions, only 49,371 livres tournois being collected 
punctually, and this the regent felt constrained, while collection 
was progress, divert nearly half (23,430 livres tournois 
from Caen, Cotentin, and Alengon) support the expedition 
which was being organized against And finally, 
November, was found necessary restore the gabelle’ 
its old burdensome figure, which had been raised the 
Armagnacs and which Henry had reduced with magnanimous 
flourish order maintain the new armies.® 
Was this taxation This question necessitates 
comparison between the relations tax population Eng- 
land and Normandy. the end the fourteenth century the 
For details these levies see Stevenson, 11. 10; Bib. Nat., Fonds Frangais, 


26046, nos. 173-9, 26047, nos. 224-5, 273-5; Add. Charter 11511. 
Summary 


Collected. Shortage. 


The apportionment the frontier vicomtés’ was 7,900 livres tournois (Bib. Nat., 
Fonds Frangais, 4485, passim). 

Stevenson, 32; Bib. Nat., Fonds Francais, 26046, no. 181; 26047, 
nos. 329-32, 341. 

26046, no. 181. 

Ibid. 4485, pp. 114 ff. See also receipt September 1424 from the 
Caen (Arch. Seine Inf., Occupation Anglaise, Piéces Mélées, and Amendes 
tauxes tant Diocése Sees que Vicomté Falaise sur Fait des Aides 
ordonnées pour Arch. Calvados Fonds Danquin, Série Falaise). 

Bib. Nat., Fonds 26047, nos. 342-4. 
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inhabitants England and Wales are estimated 
During the period the annual taxation averaged £135,023, 
trifle less than 13d. per head. this the direct taxation 
due the war averaged £27,365 annually about two and 
two-thirds pence per head. this time carpenter’s daily 
wage varied from four and one-half Normandy 
the population 1328 estimated one and quarter 
seems possible that, make allowance for the Black 
Death, this figure should halved considering conditions 
the early fifteenth century. Without entering upon the 
controversial question the recuperative powers mediaeval 
populations, must admitted that the recurrence wars 
Normandy during the fourteenth century, and the return 
the would have seriously retarded any return the 
figures 1328. March 1421 Henry levied 100,000 livres 
tournois the ‘taille’ voted January the rate 
per Inasmuch the parish rolls which possess 
show, regard the collection this taille that the number 
livres levied parish corresponded the number house- 
holders named the roll, notwithstanding the inequality the 
sums paid seems apparent that Henry, presumably 
advised the Norman estates, estimated that there were 
100,000 hearths subject the This seems very low 
estimate when consider that 1328 there were 280,000 
hearths the Norman not including 
The ravages war and pestilence must indeed have been heavy 
have reduced the population nearly two-thirds. Averaging 
the customary ratio four and half persons the hearth 
the English estimate would indicate about 450,000 people. 
conjectural estimate the numbers those not subject 
nobility, clergy, mendicants, &c., can scarcely raised 
above which approach half the population 


This Seebohm’s estimate based the poll-tax see Oman, The Great 
Revolt 1381, app. ii, 162f.; Fortnightly Review, ii. 153 Thorold Rogers, ibid. 
iii. 191; History Agriculture and Prices England, 57, iv. 131; Cunningham, 


Growth English Industry and Commerce, 331, Denton, England the Fifteenth 
Century, 130. 


Traill, Social England, ii. 543-4. 

See Paroisses Feux des Bailliages Sénéchaussées France, list drawn for 
the use the royal officials finance 1328, published Dureau Malle 
des Chartes, ii. 17, and discussed him Mém. 
des Inscriptions Belles-Lettres, xiv, partie, 36. For discussion the whole 
problem see Levasseur, Population Frangaise, 169. 

See Coville, Recherches sur Misére Normandie Temps Charles 

Roles Bréquigny, 925. See above, 190, 

Levasseur, 156-7. Ibid. pp. 159-64. 

The distribution tailleable population may inferred from the apportionment 
the tax January 1424: Rouen, percent. Caux, Evreux, 
Caen, Cotentin, 17-5; Alencon, 12-5; Gisors, Mantes, 
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1328. For the year 1419-20, when the English collected only 
the ordinary revenue, the financial burden upon the people was 
less than England, namely 4d. sterling) per head. 
1421-2 this had been increased (1s. 6d. sterling), 
and 3d. (2s. 2d. sterling). The uncertainty 
the accuracy the estimates population makes necessary 
consider these figures merely suggested. the population 
had been great 1328 the above results would have 
more than seems doubtful they would have 
increased any circumstances. this time Norman carpenter 
got daily wage (9d. sterling). the years heaviest 
taxation England (1416-17) the average per head was 9d. 
and 1s. 3d. sterling respectively. From this appears that, 
its worst, taxation England threw the country average 
burden per head equivalent three and one-half days’ wages 
for carpenter the maximum wage. This was the beginning 
the period conquest. the end the period under con- 
sideration England has been relieved and Normandy bearing 
taxation the average individual burden which equalled less 
than three days’ wages for carpenter. The difference, course, 
which cannot measured, lies the fact that the latter 
instance the tax was levied alien conqueror upon the 
country which had been the seat war. 

These considerations Norman taxation include, addition 
the taille the regular income, which amounted 
160,829 livres addition Bedford had the French 
treasury receipts, which 1423 totalled 125,896 livres tournois, 
and the following year 146,303 livres also 
appealed the pope for permission tax the French clergy 
the extent 12,000 gold florins.* Whether not this was done 
does not appear. Taken altogether, may perhaps estimate his 
annual revenue about 560,000 livres tournois, equivalent 
That this was insufficient may quickly concluded 
comparison with the receipts and expenditure the English 


Poissy, Pontoise, &c., (Bib. Nat., Fonds Francais, 4485, pp. 71f.). The levy 
December 1422 shows comparatively slight variations (Exchequer Accts. 188/7). 
1328 distribution was: Rouen, 21-65; Gisors, Caux, 15; Caen, 18-22; 
Cotentin, 23. 

D’Avenel, Histoire Propriété, des Salaires, des Denrées, iii. 589. 

Bib. Nat., Fonds Frangais, 4485, passim. 

Ritter, Bibliothéque des Chartes, 472-3, 478-9, 480, 482. 

Souillié, 747. the florin was worth much 1424 was 1346 this 
would equivalent 146,400 livres tournois (Natalis Wailly, Mémoire sur lea 
Variations Livre Tournois, 62). 

This result obtained adding Surreau’s receipts for 1423-4 (Bib. Nat., 
Fonds 4485, 145) the mean between the French receipts for 1423 and 1424 
(Ritter, loc. cit). receipts for the same months Surreau’s account covers were 
substituted, the result would about 28,000 livres tournois less. 
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exchequer between 1416 and 1422. only one the years 
which there complete record, 1420, was the English income 
low, and then there was deficit £38,000. 1419 and 1422 
only, under Henry were the war expenses less than £84,000, 
and, these, 1419 saw the first large payment the ransom 
Rouen which certainly went into the war chest, while the record 
for 1422 incomplete, ending does with the death the 
English king. Usually the expenditure from the English 
exchequer was least £35,000 excess the above sum, 
without the war expenses paid from the Norman treasury. 
This inadequacy still further illustrated the fact that, 
Bedford’s first two years, the French and Norman treasuries 
together show deficit 4,942 livres tournois (£741), not 
mention the unpaid wages the 

The end 1424, therefore, finds the regent faced with serious 
problems. His military prestige its height reason the 
victory Verneuil August, but Normandy not tranquil, 
the enemy, although defeated, not crushed, and, worst all, 
his finances are beginning prove insufficient for maintaining 
even successful defensive. The alternative was vigorous 
offensive pushed home while Normandy could still taxed. 
Victory, protecting the southern frontier would tranquillize 
the duchy, would beat down still further the dauphin’s resistance, 
and might well include the capture new cities upon which 
levy indemnities and the conquest new regions from which 
draw financial support. NEWHALL. 


Bib. Nat., Fonds Frangais, 4485, 436, and Ritter, cit. 
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The Supercargo the China Trade 
about the Year 


hundred years ago the supercargo was important 

person ship trading the Indies. The ship went explor- 
ing new countries there were banks exchange, and her 
owners had correspondents foreign they loaded 
the ship what was required, goods money, buy cargo 
the products the foreign country and, they could not 
person, they must have representative board who was 
qualified sell his exchange his money for the cur- 
rency the country, and buy his ‘investment’ such 
quality and such prices that the commodities could sold 
profit the ship’s return its home port. Besides this 
mercantile qualification, must capable dealing with 
persons rank and dignity. one port the principal trader 
might the king the country (such trader was the king 
Tongking another might the admiral commanding 
the naval defences, Mindanao the general 
commanding the garrison, Amoy another 
the merchants with whom must trade were only the com- 
mercial representatives the highest officials, Canton 
one merchant might have the imperial commission 
monopolize the trade with foreign ships, Chusan, Amoy, 
and Canton The supercargo needed diplomatic ability 
deal with all such extraordinary situations not simply the 
courage resist extortionate demands, but the skill conduct 
trade notwithstanding that such demands were made. 

The first requirement for supercargo English ships 
trading China was knowledge Portuguese. For over 
from 1517, the only European ships visit China were 
Portuguese, and their language became, some extent, the 
lingua franca the coast. The Hollanders settled Taiwan 

Diary Supercargo the Zant, 1672 (India Office Records, China). the 
subsequent notes supercargoes’ diaries the same series the name 
the ship and date. 

Loyal Adventure, 1685-6. Delight, 1684. frigate, 1699. 


Canterbury, 1702 (at Kent, 1704 (at Canton); Diary the Council for 
China, 1702, India Office Records, China (Chusan). 
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(Formosa) 1624, and traded thence ports Fukien they 
took interpreters from the Chinese Batavia who spoke Dutch 
and the French found everywhere friendly missionaries who could 
interpret for them. The English, coming first 1637, could 
have communication with the Chinese except through 
interpreter who knew both Portuguese and Chinese. This was 
sometimes untrustworthy Chinese who could speak Portu- 
guese, sometimes low-class Portuguese who could speak 
Chinese, more commonly half-breed, who had acquired the 
one tongue from his father, and the other from his mother. Under 
these conditions selling piece cloth buying bale silk 
required only ordinary business but the disentangle- 
ment difficulties, such befell every ship, demanded the 
greatest diplomatic ability the supercargoes and the absence 
that ability, and even honesty and loyalty, the inter- 
preters made the difficulties the supercargoes almost insur- 
mountable. 

From about 1690 the English ships obtained much friendly 
advice and help, their more serious difficulties, from the French 
priests. The cordial relations between these priests and the 
English East India Company were recognized both sides. 
The priests were frequently given free passage Europe 
the Company’s ships; and when the persecution initiated 
the Emperor Yungcheng 1724 drove them from their churches 
all places except Canton, Pére Goville deposited the sum 
10,000 pagodas (£4,500) with the English Company London, 
condition that the Company’s agents should pay 600 pagodas 
year the priests Canton.’ From about 1715 the Chinese 
merchants themselves learned the curious patois known 

pidgin English which thereafter became the lingua franca 
the China trade.. 

Selling the carried out from England required but 
little ability. The law required that not less than one-tenth 
the stock carried each ship from England should consist 
goods ‘the growth, produce manufacture the kingdom 
and until the middle the eighteenth century ships going 
China could dispose more than that proportion English 
goods. Lead was good money and each ship took usually 
from tons woollen goods were sold with difficulty, 
without profit, and small and China asked for 
nothing else that was English. Sometimes, but less often 
time went on, ships from England went, the way out, 
Sumatra (Benkulen) Borneo (Banjarmassin), and loaded 
from 100 tons pepper for sale China. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the period are now describing, nine-tenths 


Diary the Council for China, 1702; Macclesfield, 
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each ship’s stock consisted silver sent from England. From 
1720 1750 the silver each ship seldom constituted less than 
per cent. her stock; but from the latter date English 
woollens began find wider market ‘dumping’ prices 
they were the means laying down the dollar 

The export from England English silver coins was strictly 
prohibited. The silver sent was sometimes, but not often, 
bars almost invariably was minted coins. the order 
frequency they were: (1) Pillar dollars, ryals eight, pieces 
eight, minted the royal mint Seville; current the 
China trade for three centuries; ‘touch’ the Chinese 
standard. (2) Mexico dollars, minted the viceregal mint 
Mexico from 1855 the currency the treaty ports 
South ‘touch’. (3) Duccatoons, minted the mint 
Venice ‘touch’. (4) French crowns, minted the royal 
mints France touch’ bearing three crowns reverse, 
have not ascertained whether these were from Scandinavian 
German mints. These were usually packed chests containing 
each 4,000 coins, weighing net 290 oz. Troy 3,488 oz. 
108,489 grammes. 1729 new Seville dollars arrived Canton 
which the ‘touch’ had been lowered that the Mexico 
dollars—94. From some date between 1750 and 1760 both these 
dollars were rated and 1775 both mints issued 
dollars bearing the king’s head place the arms Spain. 
These head were rated and when paid 
tale passed $100 72. 

Dollars never passed into Chinese hands count, but always 
weight Chinese liang taels, modified the touch. These 
taels differed weight different ports. Chusan there were 
two taels ordinary use—the Tsaoping 567-3 grains (36-76 


grammes), and the Kiangping 555-3 grains (35-98 grammes) 


but which the supercargoes had pay not recorded. 
Amoy the market tael was 570-0 grains (36-94 grammes). 
Macao the market tael was 577-1 grains (37-40 grammes). 
Canton the Szema tael to-day 578-3 grains (37-48 grammes) 
1846 was 578-0 grains (37-45 but 1699 one 
supercargo making payments found 580-8 grains 
(37-64 grammes), and 1724 another found 581-95 grains 
(37-71 grammes) but consistently for hundred years, 1730- 
1834, the fixed equivalence was 120-8 oz. Troy 100 taels weight 
(the tael being thus 579-84 grains). This the weight, but the 
value was further affected the ‘touch’ silver. This was 
either nominally 1,000 fine (being pure silver the 
Chinese standard), silver which varied with each 
Chusan the Tsaoping tael value was 997 fine, and the Kiang- 
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ping tael was 991 fine Canton and Amoy the current silver 
was 940 fine. the payment was for government dues was 
foreign coined silver was fixed and recognized the rates given 
above bars and shoes ingots varied one with another, and all 
had reduced the ‘touch’ the tael currency 
which payment was made.” 

The complication was especially marked buying gold, 
which was cheap China 1700, being only two-thirds the 
European mint price. Gold came shoes nominally taels 
weight, and was sold the basis being its price 
silver was quoted much ‘below touch’. Thus 


taels gold, touch, touch for touch taels silver 


Thus, the case shoe gold, touch, weighing 9-85_taels, 
sold above touch, paid for duccatoons 


above touch taels silver for taels gold, 
taels current silver for this shoe gold 
paid for duccatoons touch, 


Besides having this complete mental equipment the banker, 
the supercargoes had know the quality goods. They must 
know whether raw silk offered them was worth 150 taels picul, 
only 145; whether the tea was such quality that they 
could pay 2s. 6d. pound, must pay only whether, for 
their heavy cargo, copper taels (spelter, 
zinc) taels picul was the more profitable purchase 
whether the weft woven silks should have the same strength 
the warp; whether China root was better white, 
pink whether vermilion taels quicksilver taels 
was the better purchase. They also had take the responsibility 
deciding whether they should advance much, perhaps, 
50,000 taels merchant whom they knew very little, 
prepayment for goods which would not delivered until four 
months later. their arrival port they had decide 
whether resist the exactions which were threatened their 
trade, and another port, where they might find the 
conditions less bad whether they should take their ships 
in, and trust their diplomatic skill gain better terms 
negotiating with the officials and the 


The parity exchange the Canton tael ‘sycee’ was then 6s. 
Morse, Trade and Administration China, cap. 
Walpole, 1722 (at Canton).} 
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All these qualities made necessary that the supercargoes 
should men ability, good education, and incorruptible 
honesty. They were paid salaries which, modern ears, sound 
ludicrously inadequate. The chief the Amoy factory 1681 
received salary £80 year; his colleagues, the junior 
members council’, received £40 year; the writers had £10 
year. When the Taiwan factory was subordinated Amoy, 
the salary its chief was reduced from £80 All were 
lodged and fed the expense the Company. illustra- 
tion the nominal salaries and real wages servants the 
Company, may take note the staff sent 1699 open 


Chief factory 100 Chief shipwrights master 


may well asked how men such, marked ability and 
such varied attainments could attracted the Company’s 
service, and how, being it, they could expected 
loyal, zealous, even honest. England and Europe 
generally that period, China then and to-day, the 
salary government official was but small part the 
recognized and legitimate emoluments his office. Fees, per- 
quisites, presents, exactions, bribes, all contributed make 
the true value the office. The East India Company was 
modelled government lines, and its servants were paid 
government scale until well into the nineteenth century but 
the Company could not allow its servants supplement their 
recognized salaries the same methods were customary with 
government officials. ensure their honesty, stimulate their 
zeal, confirm their loyalty, the Company granted every possible 
indulgence its servants usually allowed them some private 
trade, under such limitations would safeguard its own interests 
sometimes granted them commission the prime cost 
the investment made China, and sometimes gave them 
share the stock, both goods and silver, which the ship took 
from England. 

The tendency first, accordance with the practice the 
time, was for the Company give the supercargoes nothing 


from its own capital, but allow them risk their own money 


and make such profit for themselves they made for the 


1680-1. 
Court Council for Borneo, India Office Records, December 1698. 
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stock provided the Company. the year 1674 the Company 
ventured its stock the Indies the sum £110,000 goods 
and £320,000 silver, total £430,000, bringing home 
investment valued arrival England £860,000; that 
same year, the same ships, the supercargoes and the captains 
and officers the ships took from England private ventures 
the sum £45,000 goods and £90,000 silver, total 
£135,000, nearly one-third the Company’s public venture.' 
practice such indicated these figures was, obviously, 
one which might easily lead abuse, and would certainly cut 
into the profits but the objections were 
more manifest connexion with the private trade the captain 
and officers the ships, than with that the supercargoes. 
many occasions the supercargoes had cause complain that 
the captains engrossed profitable trade which ought have gone 
the Company, the most usual ground complaint being that, 
underhand means, they had induced the Chinese merchants 
insist paying them commodities (such silk, tea, &c.) 
instead gold, which regulation ought have formed their 
investment and, 1715, the court directors complained that, 
the previous year, the captains and officers their ships had 
brought England less than 20,000 pounds tea, the 
serious detriment their own trade tea, which that time 
did not much exceed that 

Generally all the Company’s servants were prohibited from 
trading the main staples which constituted the principal part 
its own China, silk was, course, always prohibited 
and 1686 the court directed that: ‘as the Chyna Trade 
was becoming more promising, Teas and Spices were, future, 
form Part the Company’s Imports, and not articles 
Private Trade.’* During its whole history the tendency 
the Company was restrict the private trade, far possible, 
silver, coral, and amber outwards, and gold and musk 
from China India, and diamonds from India England, 
return investments, since they took little tonnage. 

The Company was, however, always chary imposing any 
restraint the activities its supercargoes, and that same 
year, 1686, the court wrote complaining the conduct the 
Madras 


abusing the order for the purchase the Company’s account Chyna 
Goods brought Private Trade thither. When the Court gave the 
order, they did not conceive that their Servants would buyers and sellers 
both. 


Wissett, Compendium East Indian Affairs (London, 1801). 
Court Council for China (ship Susanna), December 1715. 
Court Madras Presidency, October 1686, 
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the same time the court wished them all 
good wayes and for that purpose 


give you leave for the future send any intire Cargo Chyna 
Goods proper for Europe Marketts your own, your own company 
with any Natives others, the first cost Chyna, take your satis- 
faction there out our Cash, when the Goods are shipt for England (but 
not before) that you may have your Stocks goe with again, new 
voyage, this that the said Chyna Cargoes yours, &c., 
make not the said first cost here, free single freight, and all charges, 
the adventure the Sea from the Fort [Madras] hither, such case 
shall ours, but the loss home, any happen upon Sales, shall 
And any gain arise such Chyna Goods here, Cent. 
the profitt thereof shall ours our running the 
hazard the sea, generall charges the Company, and afore- 
hand our money India the rest the gain justly, whatever proves 
be, shall yours, and immediately returned you Dollars, the 
first Ship after the sale such Chyna Goods here this say times 
but Dutch war should happen, shall time such war, 
expect Cent. the profitt the Company for running the risque &c., 
aforesaid. The Company will sell the Goods here the Candle. 


This proposal seems sufficiently liberal, even our 


unaccustomed are all forms private trade com- 
petition with the trade employers. 

Some the East India Company’s ships belonged themselves, 
while others were chartered,andthe conditions under whichthelatter 
were managed were sometimes affected the terms the charter- 
party. The allowance for private trade made for the ship 
chartered the Company for China 1699, and the limitations 
placed it, may serve example the privileges granted 
such ships, over and above the remuneration the 


Private Trade. The Court have allowed the Charterparty £3500 
sent out the Owners, Master and Ship’s Company the Eaton 
whereof £1500 may carried out and brought home such Commodities 
they please, condition that her Captain not sell buy China 
without the Concurrence the Factory. The remaining £2000 [to be] 
sent out and the Court permit the proceeds returned from 
China Gold, otherwise may sent Coromandel, consigned 
some the Company’s Factors returned thence Diamonds 


Company’s Ship, the Proprietors paying what others pay. 


Such generous terms were not always given the owners 
chartered ships, but the officers all ships were treated first 
what seems liberal fashion. time this was found 
work the disadvantage the Company, and this branch 
the private trade was strictly regulated, until, 1720, the 
captains and officers, who 1714 had brought 20,000 lb. tea 
Court Council for China (going Chusan), November 
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England their own account, were limited first per 
cent. the ship’s tonnage, and later total two hundred- 
weight (224 lb.) for every hundred tons the ship’s tonnage 
the ships that time were usually 350 tons burthen, and 
under this rule their private ventures tea might amount 
seven hundredweight. was, however, the cargo space the 
ship that was most carefully safeguarded and their cabins 
and berths, long they did not encroach the tonnage 
capacity the ship, they might still bring ventures which were 
not articles commerce, such fans, ivory carvings, embroi- 
deries, articles having value curiosities greater than 
their intrinsic value. placed from time time 
the private ventures captains and officers were not long re- 
tained and 1729 find the captain the ship Lynn having 
private trade from Canton valued £3,744, being £2,500 
gold and £1,244 goods, including 7,750 lb. Com- 
papy was, however, always struggling check this tendency. 
The supercargoes were, the contrary, treated more and 
more generously the way allowances, proportion their 
private trade was restricted. first, has been said, their 
zeal was stimulated and their efforts were rewarded only the 
private trade allowed, with, apparently, unreasonable restric- 
tions imposed. Then some limitation was placed the articles 
which might form part the private trade, and the pro- 
portion the ship’s carrying capacity which might taken 
but the court had wish diminish the reward which 
their supercargoes might earn, and what they took away with 
one hand they gave with the other. first, they began 
limit the amount private trade, they gave their supercargoes 
commission the prime cost the return investment the 
ship. Against the payment unduly high prices, the court 
trusted the honesty and loyalty their supercargoes, and 
they have never been impeached the court’s principal aim was 
stimulate their supercargoes’ zeal, and secure full 


the most profitable commodities. During the seven- 


teenth century, when the individual ship formed the unit 
venture, the number supercargoes each ship was usually 
three, and the commission paid was generally either per 
cent.—divided give the chief per cent., the second 
per cent., and the third per cent. the Aurungzebe, 
Amoy 1702, the return investment was invoiced 122,150 
taels, and the commission debited the Company for division 
between the three supercargoes amounted 4,275 taels. When 
the commission was only per cent. they had addition some 
private trade, but its amount the Aurungzebe not recorded.” 
Diary the Council for China, 1729. Aurungzebe, 1702 (at Amoy). 
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From the year 1700 the system paying commission became 
less common, and the Company made its supercargoes partners 
the venture which they were engaged common. certain 
amount private trade was still allowed, but the principal part 
their reward was come from specified portion the ship’s 
stock, which was assigned them. 1699 the English East 
India Company chartered the Macclesfield frigate, 250 tons; 
and, she was chartered ship, some provision was made also 
for her owners and officers. She took London stock 
£5,475 goods and £26,611 silver, total £32,086; this 
sum £25,036 was for account the Hon’ble English Company 
and £7,050 (22 per cent.) for its agents board, distributed 
follows 


Mr. Robert Douglas,-chief 3,800 
Mr. William Strong, second 1,000 
Mr. Edmond Harvey, fourth 250 
Captain John Hurle, the 400 


Other officers the ship, specified sums, all 


addition their private ventures,which were strictly limited, 
this amount capital,was provided the Company, and its 
agents were have the profit realized the return the ship 
London. 

1715 the Company made change its practice. Each 
separate ship was longer form separate venture, with her 
account and the transactions connected with her cargo kept 
independently. the arrival the ships Canton, the 
supercargoes board were future form one council, one 
them being designated chief, the others having pre- 
arranged order but all orders, accounts, and 
decisions were signed all the members the council, 
and only the cargo accounts were kept separate for each 
For the season 1722, which time the system had taken 
definite shape, four ships were dispatched Canton, having 
board seven supercargoes all, who arrival joined together 
form the council. The reward for their efforts was granted 
the Company’s stock the ships, from which the profits were 
given the supercargoes certain proportions, had 
been done with the Macclesfield frigate cited above. (b) Per- 
each carry out certain sum foreign silver, 


Macclesfield, frigate, 1699 (at Canton), 


Court Council for China, December 1715. December 1721. 
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and bring back gold the investment from that sum. 
separate venture, goods both ways. The 
amount each these grants each member the council 
1722 was follows 

Allowance. Permission. Privilege. 


Mr. James Naish, chief member 3,000 1,500 200 
Mr. Newman, 2nd 1,800 900 150 
Mr. Savage, 1,800 900 150 
Mr. Pratt, 4th 1,200 600 100 
Mr. Turner, 1,200 600 100 
Mr. Bois, 6th 1,200 100 
Mr. Talbot, 7th 800 300 100 

11,000 5,400 900 


The Company’s stock the four ships amounted £141,828, 
least nine-tenths silver, which consisted 80,000 ducca- 
toons and 360,000 pillar dollars, far the accounts disclose 
the amounts used for buying the return investment. For the 
season 1724, owing the fear that China might dis- 
turbed state consequence the death the Emperor Kanghi, 
only one ship was dispatched Canton, having board two 
supercargoes. This number was never considered sufficient for 
council, and make three the captain the ship 
was added it. The rewards were the same form 


Allowance. Permission. 


Mr. Pitt, chief member 1,500 10,000 150 
Mr. Nicholson, 1,000 2,000 100 
Captain Hudson, 3rd 500 none none 
3,000 12,000 250 


The Company’s stock board was £50,369, least nine-tenths 
being silver. Under the permission Mr. Pitt carried Madras 
gold which realized 32,783 pagodas (£14,752), and Mr. Nicholson 
6,483 pagodas (£2,916), each paying the Company per cent. 
freight. 

1721 all the supercargoes four ships were given the 
‘allowance’ and the privilege’, but, lieu the permis- 
they had the option paying definite additional sum 
(in the case the chiefs £1,000 each) into the Company’s stock 
board, and this the court guaranteed them per cent. 
profit, subject only the ship’s safe return This 
may assume, then, have been the value the allowance’ 
given the supercargoes, since all cases they were subject 
charge for freight, demurrage, factory charges. The 


Court supercargo Macclesfield, December 1723. 
Court Council for China, December 1720. 
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profit the privilege would depend the taste and judge- 
ment the adventurer richly jewelled and enamelled watch, 
ingenious flint-and-steel apparatus, might attract buyers 
Canton; tastefully painted fan, dainty ivory carving, 
splendid embroidered robe might find London buyers willing 
give pounds for taels cost—a profit 200 per cent. 
good judgement, may safely estimated probable that 
venture £100 might realize £200 Canton, and those £200 
invested there might turn realize £400 London—a profit 
only 100 per cent. each transaction. 

From the year 1731 the court added fourth form reward— 
additional the others—in the shape commission the prime 
cost the return investment this was regularly per cent. 
the cost the cargoes all the ships entrusted the council’s 
care, and was divided between its members fixed proportions. 
From the season 1734 this was increased per cent. the 
price realized the Company’s sales 
doubling its amount. The other three forms were still retained, 
but later on, between 1750 and 1760 (some the records are 
missing), they were suppressed except for some small privilege 
the way private trade. The amount the super- 
cargoes this period cannot ascertained but writers, instead 
the £10 theseventeenth century, were now paid £100 per annum. 

For one China voyage the supercargoes gave three years 
the Company’s that time their table was provided 
for them during twenty months fourteen fifteen months were 
spent the voyage out and sixteen months were rest 
period England, and during six months they were subjected 
constant strain trying work and intense anxiety. 
reward for this, Mr. Naish and Mr. Pitt, mentioned above, may 
assumed have received the following sums 


Mr. Naish. Mr. Pitt. 


Profit from allowance 2,400 1,200 
Salary £80 for three 240 240 
3,840 5,890 


These supercargoes, thus provided for, formed the training 
school from which were taken the select committee Canton, 
1780-1834, who were the finest representatives that England 
could have desired her mercantile and the 
select committee succeeded the merchant princes China 
.the nineteenth century. 
VOL, XXXVI.—NO. 
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and Castle Yard 


his Ford lectures Township and Borough (1898) the late 
Professor Maitland dealt, under ‘castle and borough’, with 
the connexion Cambridge between the and 
the castle, and with the fact that the castle ‘is not Cam- 
His argument appears somewhat affected 
his conviction that the castle mound, which still seen, 
was ‘the old burh Cambridge’ and that Oliver Cromwell 
the old burh once The belief that 
castle the Norman period represented old English burh 
the tenth century was, doubt, then general, the 
authority Mr. Clark, who was responsible for but 
since first called question, this belief has been gradually 
abandoned, and the evidence collected Mrs. 
must have finally disposed it. reason for holding that 
Maitland’s argument affected this change view among 
archaeologists that held castle mound indication 
the place where the shire-moot was held even before the 
Conquest. His words are 


Legally may outside the borough, but for economic purposes 
within the borough should often find the spot where century after 
century the great people the shire met month month, and where 
the king’s justices sometimes sat for month time with whole 
before them. Cambridge (or rather, matter law, just 
outside Cambridge) there stood wooden the foot 
the castle 


held, therefore, that ‘Cambridge the right and proper 
moot-stow for the thegns the shire, and has been ever since 
those thegns formed famous Now, Cambridge Castle 
‘was entirely new’ the Conquest and was wholly the work 


pp. 37-40, 119. pp. 37-8, 94. 
Early Norman Castles the British Isles (1912). would refer the reader xiii 
the preface. 
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the Conqueror, Mrs. Armitage cannot associate 
its ‘castle mound’ with the pre-Conquest meeting-place for 
the thegns the shire 

the other hand, Maitland could have strengthened his 
argument for connexion—at least later days—between the 
and the castle had sought for evidence 
places other than Cambridge. Let take, for instance, Norwich. 
Norwich, like Cambridge, had castle mound; also had 
within the castle shire-house, where the assizes for the county 
Norfolk, the sessions, and the county courts are held, and 
which elections the knights the shire and the coroners 
for the county &c. were held, and which, from Elizabeth’s time, 
stood the castle hill, adjoining the north side the castle 
and gave name the third place, 
inhabitants within the liberty the castle, which called the 
castle fee enjoyed Norwich franchises notable 
Exempt from the spiritual jurisdiction the dean Norwich,’ 
they had, temporal matters, their own courts, held the 
sheriff his constable the said castle deputy, the 
Norwich held theirs for the city. These bailiffs had 
jurisdiction within the castle 1345 the king granted 
the citizens the separate jurisdiction the fee, 


but continued separate division, and have leet itself, 
for was not made part the other leets within the jurisdiction 
cognisance any the inquests the four wards the city, 


The grant the citizens was opposed the who 
contended that joining the said castle’, had 
always been with the castle, out the jurisdiction the citizens 
the said and that its residents paid their farm the 
sheriff and attended his court and view The 


citizens retorted that the change would not the damage 


the king, ‘so, nevertheless, that the house which called 
shirehous may exempted from the jurisdiction the 
Norwich appears present the best parallel 
Cambridge, but, unless one happened know Kirkpatrick’s 
work, one might not aware the fact. This brings the 
chief point which here desire illustrate. 

How can combine the learning the historical specialist 

Op. cit. 115. She there cites the late Sir St. John Hope’s ‘The Norman 
Origin Cambridge Castle’ (Cambridge Soc. vol. xi). 

This was also styled Curia Comitatus. See for details, John Kirkpatrick, 
History the Religious Orders Castle Norwich, written about 1725, ed. Dawson 
Turner (1845), pp. 311 ff. 

See, for these, ibid. pp. 298 ff. 

They had royal free chapel for themselves 

Ibid. pp. 307-8. Ibid. 310. 
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with the indispensable knowledge the local antiquary 
is, unfortunately, quite exceptional find the two united 
one individual. Cambridge, one these exceptions, 
Maitland wrote ground with which was personally familiar 
and used local records over which himself had pored. Outside. 
Cambridge was necessity dependent the work local 
antiquaries. did, indeed, venture the generalization 
believe that the castle precinct, the castle fee has seldom 
been for all legal purposes piece but, prove 
that this belief was sound, would Have had examine and 
cite countless books local history, and satisfy himself that 
could rely their statements. 

Keeping the east England find that another castle 
affords instance point. Colchester, like Norwich, had 
castle with mighty keep; had also least two the 
features that Maitland noted Cambridge. One these was 
that the bailey, which stands (for there mound) the above 
keep (formerly used county jail), was, according Morant’s 
statement, ‘independent the Corporation and not within the 
bounds any one the cites, parallel cases, 
Norwich and Worcester. The other these features seems 
have been quite unknown, even Colchester antiquaries, till 
few years ago. inquisition the state Colchester 
Castle was made 1334, and the return that inquiry there 
mention house the castle, where the justices sat when 
they visited Colchester.* This would effect, not actual 
name, the shire-house 

only patient and careful investigation that the facts 
the exclusion castles and their baileys from the jurisdiction 
the towns which they stood can definitely established. 
There apt confusion this point between the actual 
site the castle relation the walls town and the exclusion 
that site from the town’s jurisdiction. the valuable book 
Mrs. Armitage she states, urban castles, that 


less than third are placed inside the Roman walls the Saxon Danish 
earthworks the towns, while least two-thirds are wholly partly 
outside these enclosures. This circumstance important because the 
position outside the town indicates the mistrust invader, not the 
confidence native prince.* 


This question quite distinct from that enclave within the 

town being exempt from its jurisdiction. Mrs. Armitage’s 

contention that when the castle inside the town walls, 
Op. cit. 38. 


See, for his proofs, the foot-note his account the castle (History Colchester, 
ed. 1768, 10). 


Cal. Inquis., 1418 Op. cit. 96. 
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almost invariably close the walls, that escape into 
the country might always This, doubt, 
appears have been so, when allowance made for changes 

few cases, however, there was actual exemption, 
Norwich. Bristol Castle, for instance, outside the city, 
and was not under its jurisdiction till James granted this 
authority The case Chester seems doubtful 
‘it quite Mrs. Armitage writes, ‘that the Norman 
castle Chester lay outside the city walls, the manor 
Gloverstone, which was not within the jurisdiction the city, 
lay between the city and the castle.’ Boley Hill Rochester 
raises difficult question was ‘at one time included the 
fortifications the present castle was included outwork 
Bishop Gundulf’s plan and was enclosed Henry III within 
the city wall. Yet ‘up till very recently the Boley Hill had 
special jurisdiction its own’.® Chester this area was 
‘outside the line the Roman wall’. appears that 
these cases not represent exempt enclaves, such those 
which are search. 

have here, surely, further illustration the point for 
which contending, namely, the extreme difficulty, under 
present conditions, obtaining exact information any 
locality without tedious search actual personal knowledge. 
Even the latter, appears, may not always sufficient. 
Cambridge, for instance, Maitland combined full personal know 
ledge with legal and historical learning thus qualified, was 
able assert that Cambridge Castle was but 
not legally, His rough sketch the town 
Cambridge shows the castle area not legally only, but actually 
within Chesterton and outside the fortified area the ditched, 
defensible, and house-covered nucleus ‘the house-bedecked area’. 
the other hand, first-rate authority, the late Sir William 
St. John Hope, who had himself examined the ground, held 
(as cited Mrs. that ‘the motte Cambridge 
placed inside the original bounds the inside the 


this point Mrs. Armitage correctly cites (p. 96) stating that Colchester 
Castle apparent exception’; for the north open country from the 
north wall the keep. 

Mrs. Armitage, op. cit. (quoting Leyer), 112. 

Ibid. also 127. Ibid. pp. 196-201. 

Township and Borough, pp. 37-8. Cf. 119: the castle’s exclusion from the 
borough there may something legal but still the fact remains that 
this quarter the open fields another vill, namely Chesterton, came the very verge 
the fortified area Cambridge.’ 

Op. cit. pp. 55, 57, 115, from his paper The Norman Origin Cambridge 
Ant. Soc. vol. xi. 
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town ditch, the destruction the houses make room for 
thus explained’. There mention Mrs. Armitage 
that exclusion the castle area from the borough which 
Maitland insisted, although her view the castle’s position 
requires definite exclusion from the town, while his did not. 


The Etymology Bay-salt’ 


Tue word which often found English form 
from the fifteenth century onwards, has been interpreted salt 
from Bayonne, salt from the Bay (of Biscay), salt obtained 
from bays the sea can, however, more 
precisely defined. The Patent Roll for 1364 contains large 
number licences export cloth money, and bring back 
cargoes salt from Baye’ Baie’, which they all 
describe venture suggest that bay-salt 
means salt from the Baie Bourgneuf the department 
Loire-Inférieure. The identification Baie with this 
particular bay was proposed Sir Harris Nicolas and 
repeated Kervyn Lettenhove and Siméon Luce their 
editions Froissart.* 

the shore the small bay Bourgneuf, situate just 
the south the estuary the Loire, and shut and sheltered 
from the Atlantic the island Noirmoutier, the northern 
and southern curves are the departments the Loire-Inférieure 
and Vendée respectively, corresponding the south-west 
corner Brittany and the north-west Poitou whilst the town 
Bourgneuf itself, situate near the middle the bend the 
bay, just the north Breton side the border-line between 
the two departments. Bourgneuf and its bay were near the 
confines Brittany and Poitou, that the Patent Rolls seem 
indicate doubt whether ‘La Baye’ was described 
being Brittany Poitou, and more often they leave its 


See the New English Dict.,s.v. Since this note was sent the printer, the writer 
has learned that work Der Baienhandel was published the German scholar 
Agatz about 1908. has also been referred Professor Collinson 
Kluge, Seemannsprache (Halle, 1911), 59, Bai’, where Eng. bay-salt’, 
Germ. and Dutch are derived from the name the port 
Baie. This suggestion was not made Kluge’s earlier Etymologisches Wérterbuch 
der deutschen Sprache (1894), nor made Weigand’s more recent Deutsches 
Worterbuch, 5th ed. (1909). 

Cal. Patent Rolls, 1361-4 (1912), pp. 492, 507, 508, 511, 514, 515, all the year 
1364. The thirteen licences pp. 514 and 515 are also Foedera, Record ed., 
ii. 739, 740, with the heading moneta usque Baye Britannia, pro sale emendo, 
ducenda. 

Hist. the Royal Navy, ii. 138. 

Kervyn, xxiv Luce, viii (1888), 
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whereabouts unexpressed.. Thus 1317 Edward requested 
the duke Brittany obtain satisfaction for Southampton 
merchant who had bought from three merchants 
the parish St. Ciry Roys, consignment salt, and had 
paid for it, but was unable obtain 

The earliest referenee the rolls the importation salt 
the duke Brittany 1319 restore ship and its cargo 
belonging merchant Southampton, who lately sent ship 
Baye for the purpose buying salt for his use and 
bringing the same this realm’.? But the fact that Baye 
Brittany not explicitly stated until reach the Patent 
Rolls the year 1364, already mentioned. Another licence the 
same year for vintner Sandwich ship money and cloth 
Gascony for the purchase wine mentions recent licence granted 

Twice least, the other hand, the place appears 
the rolls Poitou. Thus 1323 the sheriff 
Norfolk and other officers were ordered make reprisals until 
satisfaction had been made the count Zeeland respect 
ship which had been captured Zeeland pirates 
off Sandwich its way Bay Again, 1349, 
proclamation was ordered made London that mer- 
chant other the king’s subjects should buy salt Bay 
Poitou’, from any one except Henry earl 


Lancaster, appointed the king’s captain those parts, his 
lieutenant ministers.° 


Cal. Close Rolls, (1893), 455. The name the place printed 
the text the volume Burtnef’, but this corrected the index. 

Cal. Close Rolls, 1318-23 (1895), 209. The ship and its cargo had been 
seized and carried away Breton pirates, when lay anchor near the duke’s 
town ‘St. Matthieu’. The index does not identify Baye’ and 
more precisely than locate them Brittany. The latter evidently the port 
Saint-Mathieu, dep. Finistére, cne. Plougonvelin, con. Saint-Renan, arr. Brest. 

Cal. Patent Rolls, (1912), 13. 

Cal. Close Rolls, 1323-7 (1898), 21. 

Ibid. 1349-54 (1906), 140; Foedera November 1349), Record ed., 
quivis mercator, aut alius qui ligeancia nostra fuerit, salem apud 
Bay, vel alibi partibus Pictaviae aliquo, nisi Henrico comite Lancastr’, 
quem capitaneum nostrum eisdem partibus constituimus, aut eiusdem capitanei 
locum tenente, vel ministris suis ibidem .,’ the heading the order being: 
quis salem apud Bay aliquo, nisi comite Lancastriae, emere audeat.’ 
Bay’ indexed the calendar Bourgneuf, Baie de, France’, without mention 
the department. The appointment the earl capitaneus locum regis tenens 
partibus had been made the preceding October (Foedera). this 
case the placing Bay’ Poitou may explained the circumstance that 
since the outbreak the dispute between the houses Blois and Montfort for the 
succession Brittany, consequent the death Duke John III without heirs 
1341, Edward had kept his own hands this southern corner the duchy. See 
Sir James Ramsay, Genesis Lancaster, (1913), 
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Generally, however, the rolls not even implicitly mention 
the whereabouts what was evidently well-known place. 
Thus, 1338, two orders were issued that certain ships which 
were about sail Aquitaine and ‘la Bay for wine, salt, &c., 
should for defence and offence sail together one Again, 
1342 reprisal order was issued remedy the grievance 
merchant whose father had Edward caused newly- 
built ship his freighted Gascony with wine, &c., and 
had taken ‘la Bay where sold part the wine, reloaded 
with salt, and took his ship the port Lire Normandy 
trade, where was seized and confiscated the agents the 
king Similarly, 1350 merchant loaded ship 
‘with salt Bay’, and freighted Winchelsea 
unloaded.* order was March 1360/1 for the 
restitution ship Harfleur, which had been laden the 
port Noirmoutier with cargo salt ‘la Baye’, and had 
been captured English Another order, issued few 
days later, deals with another long-standing grievance, that 
merchant who Edward III had freighted ship sail 
Baye lade salt there’ and bring Youghal, 
which ship had had adventurous homeward 
1364 general order was made permit merchant who, 
with the king’s licence, was going ‘to Baie and other 
places for salt and other merchandise, pass without impedi- 
ment The same year two licences were granted export and 
sell herrings, and buy with the proceeds cargo salt 
Baye’; whilst the following year safe-conduct was 
granted merchant who had received licence take his 
ship ‘for salt and other merchandise Baye and other 
Safe-conducts were also given 1370 for several 
Flemish ships which their owners were about send Bay 
and elsewhere find salt and take Flanders and 1376 
order was made concerning ship which had been 
the Bay with and had been brought thence the port 
Blakeney Similarly, order issued 1391, 
suit about the freighting, &c., vessel for sailing ‘la 
for salt, loading her there, and bringing her back Weymouth 
Southampton, does not state where Bay 


Cal. Close Rolls, 1337-9 (1900), 526. 


Ibid. 1341-3 (1902), 435. Ibid. 1349-54 (1906), 197. 
Ibid. 1360-4 (1909), 256. The capture had been made the year before. 
Ibid. 178. Cal. Patent Rolls, 1361-4 (1912), 542. 
Ibid. (1912), pp. and 108. 1367-70 (1913), 439. 


Cal. Close Rolls, (1913), 404. 
Cal. Patent Rolls, 1388-92 (1902), 473. Cf. Cal. Close Rolls, 1385-9 
(in the press), 329, an. 1387, Winchelsea ship laden with salt ‘La Baye’, 
and plundered off the Britanny; and 592, an. 1389, ship Danzig 
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Finally, one two instances Baye’ mentioned 
the rolls trading centre, without any indication the nature 
the merchandise which traded. Thus 1369 order 
was made regard certain merchants who had lately loaded 
Plymouth ship with ‘divers merchandise’ ‘the port 
And 1388 the owner ship which had been 
prevented order the king from sailing ‘le Bay’ for 
the ‘divers and goods’ referred 
these two documents, may presumed that salt formed 
important part. 

the rolls the fifteenth century mentions ‘la Baye’ 
are much rarer than those the fourteenth, and the tendency 
leave its whereabouts unexpressed becomes the rule. The 
following are the only references ‘la Baye’ which have found 
the Calendar Patent Rolls far goes, that is, down 
the year 1509. licence was granted take ‘to the parts 
Baye Newcastle ship which had been laden the port 
commission was appointed 1440 arrest nine 
pirate ships Holland and Zeeland which were waiting 
capture five Yarmouth vessels laden with salt ‘le and 
lying off the Isle whilst the following year another 
commission was inquire into the seizure and sale pirates 
from Harfleur balinger Brittany laden with salt ‘le 
Bay’ and wine Several commissions were 
appointed 1451 inquire into the seizure certain ships 
Holland and Zeeland which had been driven stress weather 
into the port Camber Winchelsea, when their way home 
from ‘le Baye’ with divers goods and whilst 
1453 another commission was ordered inquire and make 


restitution the case German ship which had been laden 


with salt and other merchandise ‘le Bay’, and had been 


driven storm into the Humber, and there attacked and 
plundered.’ 


The foregoing references the mediaeval import trade salt 
from the port ‘La Baye’ Brittany, ‘La Baye’ salt, 
especially during the fourteenth century, leave doubt that 
have here the explanation the term found 


laden with salt ‘La Baye’ (communicated Mr. Flower, the Public Record 
Office). Cf. also order the duke Brittany dated June 1416, release 
Portuguese ship, the owner which was presumed English, and which, when 
its way the port Baie’, had been arrested and taken Blavet, i.e. Port- 
Louis, dep. Morbihan (Lettres Mandements Jean ed. Blanchard, no. 1217). 

Cal. Close Rolls, 1369-74 (1911), 53. 

Cal. Patent Rolls, (1900), 400. 

1446-52 (1909), pp. 439, 440. 1452-61 (1910), 118. 
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the sixteenth-century customs records the equivalent 
British Breton’ salt. The Port Books Chester mention 
cargo Baye Britishe salt brought 1570 Liverpool 
from Pulgayne and other examples this use the 
term British salt may found the Liverpool municipal records.* 
course time, was natural, the original meaning the 
name Baye’ salt was gradually forgotten England, and 
not surprising that came applied coarse grey sea- 
salt general, quite irrespectively the place which produced 
exported it. Thus 1566 bil was introduced and passed 
through parliament ‘for making Bay Salt and White Salt 
within the and, century and half later, even 


The Escheatries, 1327-41 


THE two escheatries citra and ultra were existence 
1258 and remained unaltered until 1323. The later system 
making the escheatries coincident with the shrievalties was 
established 1341. The eighteen years between these dates 
formed the period experiment. Professor Tout has sum- 
marized the changes 1323,° but the various alterations the 
escheatries between 1327 and 1341 and the relation these 
changes the politics the period not seem have attracted 
attention. 


The policy two great escheatries north and south Trent 
was sanctioned the ordinances 1311, and was regarded 
satisfactory the baronial Hence need not wonder 
that the policy Edward II, after his victory 1322, included 


Public Record Office, Port Books (Chester), 1323/12. owe this reference 
the kindness Mr. Routledge. Pulgayne Pouliguen, the northern shore 
the estuary the Loire. 

Liverpool Town Books, (1918), 129, 313, &c. 

Commons’ 80, 81; Lords’ Journals, 663, Compleat 
Journal, 2nd ed. (1693), pp. 113, 133, mentioned Liverpool Town Books, 
129, occurs frequently sixteenth-century municipal records, often 
contrast with white salt’. the examples there given from the Records Oxford 
may added Portsmouth record ship called the Anne seint Pole lion 
(Saint Pol-de-Léon, dep. Finistére), with cargo bay-salt burwang 
which had taken board Burwang brytayn aforesaid’ 
from Records Portsmouth, new ed., Robert East, 1891, 130, an. Bur- 
wang’ may Guérande, dep. Loire-Inférieure, short distance inland from the 
northern shore the mouth the Loire. occurs the rolls, e.g. Cal. Patent Rolls, 
1377-81, pp. 322, 323. 

Stat. 16, (Stat. the Realm, ad. loc.). Cf. the London Gazette 
1708: Her Lading, consisting French Bay Salt’ (cit. Bay-salt’). 

Place the Reign Edward English History, 360. 
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rearrangement the escheatries. This was effected the 
following year, when November the traditional offices were 
abolished and eight escheatries set composed groups 
adjacent One the earliest results the accession 
Edward III was the restoration the two escheatries. This 
change, made during the session the young king’s first parlia- 
ment, was accomplished two stages. February 1327 
Simon Grimsby was appointed the northern yet 
the seven southern escheators were reappointed the same 
Within twenty-two days, however, they had been dis- 
missed and the southern escheatry Trussel’s 
appointment the office said have been the king with 
consent the whole may supposed that one 
the demands the triumphant aristocracy was for return 
the customary division which the ordinances 1311 had 
sanctioned. Though the two escheators fell with their patron 
Mortimer,® yet their offices survived until July 1332, when the 
opposite system eight county-group escheatries was restored.’ 
The change, may significant note, coincided with period 
special The four and half years between Decem- 
ber 1335 and July 1340 are special interest the history 
the escheatries. The southern office was revived the former 
office north 

Two matters must noted probably indicating the wish 
royalist officials strengthen their hold over power 
least safeguard themselves from parliamentary court 
attack. Customarily appointed ‘during pleasure’, the escheators 
were now given office for definite period, Trussel, the southern 
official, being appointed April 1337 for twelve years," and 
Metham, his northern colleague, October 1338 for eight 
likely that the relationship between Trussel’s 
various terms office and the political changes would worth 
investigating. The second noteworthy matter the case 
Ralph Middleneye, who, though ordered resign the escheatry 


Cal. Fine Rolls, 1319-27, pp. 251-2. Lists grouped counties comprising 
these are also summarized Tout, op. cit. 

Ibid. 1327-37, Ibid. pp. 6-7. Ibid. 22. 

Ibid. Ibid. pp. 192-3. Ibid. pp. 317-8. 

Parliament had not granted supplies since the twentieth granted Lincoln 
1327 (Rot. Parl. tenths had been granted the church 1331, half 
being reserved for the Papal Curia (Foedera, ii. 786). June 1332 private charters 
were called for resealing (ibid. 839). One week later tallage one-fourteenth 
movables and one-ninth rents Crown demesne was imposed (ibid. 
surtax wool was also levied addition the old and new customs (L.T.R. Enrolled 
Customs Accounts, no. quoted Ramsay, Genesis Lancaster, 223). 

Cal. Fine Rolls, 1327-37, pp. 465-6. 

Ibid. 469. Ibid. 1337-47, 13. 105. 
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Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, and Dorset December 
was again acting April 1336,? and held office nearly five 
years the unity the southern escheatry being thereby 
broken. Middleneye, indeed, did not surrender until February 
1341,* and survived change much more important than that 
1335-6. Mr. Tout has shown that, originally, the bureau- 
cratic policy was have county-group escheatries and the 
baronial policy have escheatries north and south 
clear, however, that the two parties had exchanged policies 
before 1340. Edward III, returning from Flanders, involved 
debt and foreign complications, was helpless before the parliament 
which met early 1340. One the grievances parliament 
was the maladministration the escheators. was pointed 
out that the king and people were worse served the two 
escheators than when there were various escheators less 
estate. was therefore enacted that the group system should 
reverted to, and that the officers should appointed for 
one year only the chancellor, treasurer, and chief baron 
the The statute was immediately put into force, 
the county groups being restored between May and July 1340.’ 
The new officials case held office full year, being all 
replaced between January and May 

The last and greatest change the escheatries occurred 
November 1341, when the escheatries were regrouped coincide 
with the arrangement which was afterwards 
the regular practice. must note that for the first appoint- 
ments, 1341, the sheriffs were without exception chosen the 
escheators their 

propose now briefly examine the phrases citra and ultra 
Trentam and consider how far the river was actually the 
boundary between the two escheatries during the same period, 
and particularly from 1327 1332, when the system two great 
escheatries was temporarily revived. mere brook much 
its course through Staffordshire, the Trent subsequently flows 
through Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and Lincolnshire, forming 
boundary between counties only three small portions its 
course. That could not have been satisfactory line demar- 
eation between the escheatries therefore obvious. This 
especially clear the case lands such those Thomas 
Bardolph (obiit, ante December 1329), which included the 
manors Stoke Bardolph and Shelford situated Nottingham- 


Fine Rolls, 1327-37, 466. Cal. Close Rolls, 1334-7, 562. 
1337-9, passim 1339-41, passim Cal. Fine Rolls, pp. 204, 205. 
Ibid. 205. Tout, 361. Statutes the Realm, 283, 285, 294. 


Cal. Fine Rolls, 1337-47, pp. 181-2, 
Ibid. pp. 196, 199-201, 
pp. 246-8, 250. pp. 250-1. 
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shire either side the The northern escheatry was 
revived February Simon Grimsby receiving the 
northern portion Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire from John 
Bolingbroke, whom, the same day, the southern portions 
these counties were recommitted.* Grimsby also received the 
parts Staffordshire lying ‘north’ The southern 
portions Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire and the whole 
Lincolnshire were assigned the revival the southern 
office Notwithstanding this entire surrender 
Lincolnshire Trussel, the manors the Isle Axholme held 
the honour Epworth John Mowbray, and forfeited 
1322, were administered the northern escheator, and were 
the subject extent said have been made him 
February though Lincolnshire, was 
technically north, really west Trent. regards Staffordshire, 
south Trent, the records surrender are wanting the 
Fine Rolls, but know that John Hampton, the late escheator, 
had surrendered Trussel before June.’ 

examination the entries the Fine and Close Rolls 
relating the activities the escheators between 1327 and 1332 
shows that every case the southern officer who acts 
Staffordshire quite irrespective the locality the manor 
north south the the other hand, similar investi- 
gation regarding Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire reveals 
uniform adherence the fluvial division the case the Isle 
Axholme cited above does Lincolnshire. Presumably the 
river was intended the boundary, but the practical difficulties 
Staffordshire were too great. This conclusion borne out 
the surrender 1332 when the county-group system was revived. 
Trussel recorded surrendering all Staffordshire™ and all 
Lincolnshire,” but only the southern parts Nottinghamshire and 


Cal. Ing., Edw. vii. 174; Cal. Fine Rolls, 1327-37, 157. 

Cal. Edw. vii. 51-2. 

Cal. Fine Rolls, 1327-37, 47. 

Staffordshire: (a) Castle Alton, with manors Cotton, Farley, Wootton, 
north Trent, and Manor Bradley, south Trent. Order October 1328 
(Cal. Close Rolls, 1327-30, Honor Tutbury, north Trent 
Penkridge (ibid. 296). (d) Great Curborough (ibid. 1330-3, 1). 

Nottinghamshire: (a) Manor Radcliffe Soar, situate junction this river 
and Trent (ibid. 1327-30, Manor Graneby, south (ibid. 52). 
(c) Stapleford, messuage, and two bovates (ibid. 1330-3, For the lands 
Thomas Bardolph north Trent see above, 220. 

Derbyshire :—South Manor Walton Trent (ibid. 1327-30, 512). 
North river: Manors Holmefield, Elmeton, Oxcroft (ibid. 52), Tibshelf (ibid. 
1330-3, 359), Ashford Peak (ibid. 85), Eckington (ibid. 464), Eyam and Stony 
Middleton (ibid. 471). 
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Derbyshire,’ the parts these last two counties north Trent 
being delivered the northern 

The records the surrenders December 1335 and January 
1336, when the two great escheatries were again revived, very 
definitely indicate complete division Trent. December 
the former year, the southern escheatry was reconstituted 
the surrenders Gilbert Leatherhead, Walter Cirencester, 
and Adam Willoughby, escheators respectively Lincolnshire, 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, and They 
did not surrender the these counties until 
January 1336.4 This explicit statement the nature 
the division Trent vitiated the inadequacy the record 
the changes 1340. Trussel then stated have surrendered 
the whole the counties concerned and Lancashire 
Metham, the retiring northern escheator, recorded only 
being appointed Yorkshire, Cumberland, Northumberland, 
and which had held part his surrendered 
office. This, however, obviously restrictive order, as, had 
not acted over greater area, new appointment these 
counties need have been given him. 

have noted above, for how far practice differed from 
intention the division Trent. similar examination the 
acts the escheators between 1335 and 1340 would diver- 
gence during the latter period. the former case, the appoint- 
ments 1327 show intention divide practice 
shows that Staffordshire could not divided, and the sur- 
renders 1332 indicate recognition this. 1335 the appoint- 
ments again show definite intention divide the 
surrenders 1340 record very imperfect division the question 
awaits answer, whether practice these five years would prove, 
the former period, the clumsiness the boundary. Previously 
1323 appointments were simply one the other the offices, 
exact limits being indicated after 1341 the escheatries were 
coincident with the shrievalties. only from these eighteen 
years experiment and change that may define what precisely 
was meant the phrase citra ultraTrentam. Alist escheators 
for England and the March for these years appended, but have 
not included the city London, where throughout the period the 
mayor acted the escheator, nor Holderness, which was made 


separate escheatry llth June 1334.’ 
Fine Rolls, 318. Ibid. pp. 465, 466. 
pp. 469-70. Ibid. 1337-47, pp. 181, 182, 185. 185. 


The officers this period were 
(a) Simon Grimsby, appointed June 1334 (ibid. 405), surrendered 
February 1338 (ibid. 1337-47, 67). 


(b) Wm. Lenlys, appointed February 1338 (ibid.), died before October 1344 
(ibid. 390). 
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Simon Grimsby 
John Bolingbroke 
John Houton 

John Lowther 


TRENT, 


Cal. Fine 
Feb. 1327 
Aug. 1328 
Oct. 1330 
Nov. 1331 


101 
192 
284 


page 


Aug. 1328 
Oct. 1330 
Nov. 1331 
July 1332 


Surrendered. 


Cal. Fine 
Rolls, page 


101 
192 
284 
317-18 


William Trussel 

Simon Bereford 
Substitute Bereford. 

Robert Seliman 

William Trussel 


Wiltshire, Hampshire, Oxford- 
shire, Bedfordshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, Berkshire. 

Robert 
William Northo 


Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Essex, 
Hertfordshire. 

John Blomville 
William Rosteley 
Robert Holewell 


Yorkshire, 
Cumberland, Westmorland. 
William Tatham 
John Lowther 
William 
John Moryn 


Cornwall, Devonshire, Somerset- 
shire, Dorsetshire. 
Henry Gulden 
Ralph 
Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, 
Worcestershire, 
Staffordshire, Welsh March. 
Roger Chandos, Kt. 
John Peyto 
Adam Willoughby 


Cal. Fine 


Appointed. Rolls, page 


1327-32 


Cal. Fine 


Rolls, page 


Feb. 1327 
1327 


Oct. 1330 
Jan. 1331 
1332-5 


Cal. Fine 
Rolls, page 


July 1332 
May 1335 


317 
444 


July 1332 
Mar. 1334 
Nov. 1334 


July 1332 
July 1332 

Mar. 1334 
Sept. 1335 
Escheator 
north Trent 
Jan. 


July 1332 
Oct. 1333 


July 1332 
Feb. 1333 
Feb. 1335 


Surrendered. 


But see below, Escheators 


Dec. 1327 
Oct. 1330 


Jan. 1331 


July 1332 


May 1335 
Dec. 1335 


Mar. 1334 
Nov. 1334 


Dec. 1335 


July 1332 
Mar. 1334 
Sept. 1335 


Feb. 1333 
Feb. 1335 
south Trent 

Dec. 1335 
north Trent 
Jan. 1336 


Cal. Fine 
Rolls, page 
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1332-5 (continued) 
Appointed. Rolls, page Rolls, page 
sex. 
William Northo July 1332 317 May 1335 444 
Walter Hungerford May 1335 444 Dec. 1335 466 
Warwickshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, 
Lancashire. 
William Erneys July 1332 318 Mar. 1334 392 
William Bredon Mar. 1334 392 Mar. 1334 397 
William Erneys Mar. 1334 397 June 1335 445 
Walter Cirencester June 1335 445 south Trent 466 
Dec. 1335 
north Trent 470 
Jan. 1336 
Lincolnshire, Northampton- 
shire, Rutland. 
Matthew Brown July 1332 317 Oct. 1332 332 
Gilbert Leatherhead Oct. 331 Dec. 1332 338 
Matthew Brown Dec. 1332 338 Feb. 1333 346 
Gilbert Leatherhead Feb. 1333 346 south 466 
Dec. 1335 


Jan. 1336 


Fine Cal. Fine 


Cal. 
Appointed. Rolls, page Surrendered. page 


John Moryn Jan. 1336 469 


Thomas Metham for eight years 
Oct. 1338 105 
Yorkshire, Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Westmorland July 1340 185 
Cal. Fine Cal. Fine 
William Trussel Dec. 1335 465-6 
(Devonshire, Cornwall, Somer- 
setshire, Dorsetshire ex- 
cepted). See below. for twelve 
April 1337 May 1340 181-2 
CoRNWALL, SOMERSET, DEVONSHIBE, 
Appointed. Surrendered. Rolls, page 


Described late escheator 
between February and 
March 1336, Cal. Fine 
Rolls, pp. 542, 551, 552. 
again acting 
April 1336 Feb. 1341 


See also Cal. Close Rolls for 1337-9 and 1339-41. 
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Locat 1340-1 


Cal. Fine Cal. Fine 


Wiltshire, Hampshire, Oxford. 
shire, Bedfordshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, Berkshire. 

John Alveton May 1340 181 May 1341 221 
Roger Poley May 1341 221 Nov. 1341 247 


Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Sus- 
sex, Hertfordshire. 


182 Jan. 1341 200 
William Tollemache 


Jan. 1341 Dec. 1341 248 


Yorkshire, 

Westmorland, Cumberland. 
Thomas Metham July 1340 185 May 1341 226 
John May 1341 225 Nov. 1341 248 


Cornwall, Devonshire, Somerset- 
shire, Dorsetshire 


John Caneford Wellop Feb. 1341 204 died before 237, 240 
Aug. 1341 
Thomas Aug. 1341 237 Nov. 1341 247 
Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, 
Worcestershire, Shropshire, 
(Staffordshire, Welsh March). 
Richard July 1340 184 died before 197 
Nov. 1340 
John FitzHerbert 196 Jan. 1341 201 
Twycross 
John Jan. 1341 201 Nov 1341 247 


Surrey, Sussex, Kent, Middle- 

John Bereford May 1340 182 Feb. 1341 205 
William Picot Feb. 1341 205 Dec. 1341 248 


Warwickshire, 

Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, 

Lancashire. 

William Catesby July 1340 184 Jan. 1341 200 
Richard Marton Jan. 1341 199 Nov. 1341 246-8 


lincolnshire, Northampton- 


shire, Rutland. 
John Jan. 1341 204 Nov. 1341 247 


The House Commons and St. Stephen’s Chapel 


transference the house commons from the Chapter 
House the Abbey St. Stephen’s Chapel the palace 
Westminster received little notice from contemporary writers. 
The Commons’ Journal makes reference the change, while 
Stow merely states that This chapel colledge (of St. Stephen) 
Was surrendred Edward the sixt, since the which time, 
VOL. XXXVI.—NO. CXLII. 


page 
44 

| | 
397 
338 
346 
466 
470 
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the same Chappell hath serued Parliament Later 
writers have often assumed that the change took place 1547, 
the year the passing the act Edw. VI, 14) which gave 
the chapel St. Stephen, among other colleges and chantries, 
the But the terms the act the king was not 
entitled take possession until the following which 
1548 fell April, and therefore this the earliest date 
which any change could have been made. Beyond this point, 
however, except for Stow’s statement, should not know how 
and when the chapel St. Stephen was assigned the commons 
were not for the grant Sir Ralph Fane, printed below,' 
which dated July 1550. The most interesting clause this 
document states that the king had lately assigned the upper part 
the chapel St. Stephen ‘pro domo parliamenti pro 
parliamentis nostris ibidem tenendis From this clear that 
Edward set aside St. Stephen’s for the use one the houses 
parliament somewhere between April 1548 and July 1550, 
though course does not follow that the commons had already 
assembled the chapel the latter date. Important altera- 
tions may have been thought necessary before St. Stephen’s 
could put its new use, but detailed accounts these 
have yet come light. There imperfect series pay- 
books relating works the palace Westminster, dated 
2-3 Edward but these contain definite reference 
changes the chapel. The following entries from the Acts 
the Privy Council show, however, that 1549 alterations were 
going one other the houses parliament 

Feb. 28, 1549. same Thresaurer had warrant for xvij!i 
John John for charges about the Lower Hows Parliament appering 

Aug. 20, 1549. ‘The Recevour the Duchy had warrant for 
prest Laurence Brodshawe towerdes the reparacion the Parliament 
Hows, and the Hows kepe the Registres the Kinges 

Pennythorne, full contentacion bill particulers writen the 
Decembre last, which arr for the workes about the Parlyament Howse.’ 

Survey London (éd. Kingsford, 1908), ii. 121. 

St. Stephen’s not expressly mentioned the act, but the Ministers’ Accounts 
for Middlesex, 1-2 Edw. VI, no. 298, ff. 55, 59, the Public Record Office, contain 
statement that was one the colleges vested the Crown virtute cuiusdam 
Actus Parliamenti huiusmodi Collegiis Cantariis Gildis ffraternitatibus dissolvendis 
apud Westmonasterium Anno regni sue Maiestatis primo editi provisi’. These are 
the accounts cited Brayley and Britton, The Ancient Palace and late Houses 
Parliament (1836), ‘an account the Augmentation Office’. 

Statutes the Realm, iv. 25. 

indebted for this reference Professor Pollard. 

Exchequer Accounts, Works, bundle 474, no. (Public Record Office). 

Acts the Privy Council, New Series, ii. 245. 
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The last two extracts would convey more us, could 
attach exact meaning the phrase parliament house’. 
sometimes seems signify the house commons, probably 
the case the grant Fane, and certain contemporary passages 
the Acts the Privy but also possible that the 
term was times applied the house lords, while elsewhere 
seems impossible decide which house meant. 

After the execution Fane 1552, much his property 
was given Sir John Gates,? and the conveying 
identical with Fane’s, except for the omission the Kentish 
estates. Containing does the same interesting details about 
the topography Westminster, has been briefly quoted 
while other historians Westminster, such Walcott 
and refer both documents. Brayley and 
give long summary the grant Fane, which they took from 
incomplete transcript the British probably dating 
from the seventeenth century but their wording inaccurate 
the critical point where the king sets aside St. Stephen’s 
house parliament. WINIFRED JAY. 


Pat. Edw. VI, 22. 


Rex Omnibus quos etc. salutem. Cum consideracione fidelis 
acceptabilis servicii nobis per Dilectum servientem nostrum Radulfum 
flane Militem guerris nostris facti impensi idem Radulfus 
honorem dignitatem baronetti® per nos 
erectus suscitatus creatus extiterit Sciatis quod nos tam considera- 
cione dicti servicii dicti Radulfi nobis forma predicta aliter 
antehac facti impensi idem Radulfus onus gradus status sui 
predicti melius sustinere valeat possit dedimus concessimus 
per presentes damus concedimus prefato Radulfo ffane Militi [here 
follows long list Kentish estates, once belonging Edward, duke 
Buckingham]. etiam damus uberiori gratia nostra certa 
sciencia mero motu nostris advisamento predicto concedimus 
prefato Radulfo ffane totum domum scitum nuper Collegii seu libere 
Capelle Regie sancti Stephani Westmynster Comitatu Middlesexie 
modo dissoluti totam ecclesiam eiusdem nuper Collegii omnia domos 
edificia Capellas claustra cameras ortos pomaria gardina introitus terras 
solum nostra alia commoditates hereditamenta nostra quecumque 


iii. 400, 202. 

For Fane and Gates see the Dictionary National Biography. 

Malcolm, Londinium Redivivum, iv. 186. 

Walcott, Memorials Westminster, 231. 


Brayley and Britton, The Ancient Palace and late Houses Parliament (1836), 
431 


Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 6176, fo. 22. 
This the original the well-known statement Fuller’s Worthies (1662, Part 
‘Sir Ralph Fane Patent passed unto him, expressly term’d Baronet.’ 


172. 
J 
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infra Scitum Septum ambitum circuitum procinctum eiusdem nuper 
Collegii seu libere Capelle omnia alia domos edificia Cameras Curtilagia 
ortos pomaria gardina vacua funda terras solum commoditates heredita- 
menta nostra quecumque insimul situata iacentia existentia infra 
limites bundas sequentes Westmynster predicto eidem nuper 
Collegio seu libere Capelle adiacentia spectantia pertinentia parcellas 
possessionum inde nuper existentium prout scituantur iacent extendunt 
protendunt abbuttant super Westmynster Bridge 
super aquam Thamisie versus orientem super pontem vocatum Quenes 
bridge versus austrum super domum vocatam the lordes parliament 
howse versus occidentem austrum super White hall domos 
edificia vocata Curiam Augmentacionum revencionum Corone Regie 
Aulam edificium vocatum Westmynster hall versus occidentem 
super domum Recepte Scaccarii ibidem versus boream Damus ulterius 
pro consideracionibus predictis avisamento predicto per presentes 
concedimus prefato Radulfo ffane Militi totum introitum entre dicti 
nuper Collegii seu libere Capelle Regie sancti Stephani Westmonasterii 
Westmyster predicto unacum porticu eidem adiacenti prout iacet 
existit subter Galary ibidem ducentem Starre Chamber unacum 
omnibus singulis domibus Cameris Cubiculis edificiis vacuis terris 
commoditatibus hereditamentis nostris quibuscumque utraque parte 
eiusdem introitus entre dicto nuper Collegio seu libere Capelle 
dudum spectantibus pertinentibus prout scituantur 
dunt abbuttant super terram vocatam Westmynster Palais versus boream 
super domum Recepte Scaccarii ibidem versus occidentem super 
aquam thamisie versus orientem Excepta tamen semper extra presentem 
concessionem nobis heredibus Successoribus nostris omnino reservata 
superiori parte ecclesie sive Capelle dicti nuper Collegii quam nuper acce- 
pimus assignavimus pro domo parliamenti pro parliamentis nostris 
ibidem tenendis super Vawlte inferioris Capelle sive ecclesie 
[Here follows grant the advowson living Essex.] tenendum 
predictum Scitum dicti nuper Collegii cetera premissa dicto Comitatu 
Middlesexie dicto Comitatu Essexe nobis heredibus Successoribus 
nostris Manerio nostro Estgrenewiche dicto Comitatu nostro 
Kancie per fidelitatem tantum libero Socagio pro omnibus serviciis 
omnia exitus redditus revenciones proficua omnium singulorum 
premissorum cum pertinentibus dicto Comitatu Middlesexie festo 
Pasche quod fuit Anno Regni nostri secundo hucusque provenientia 
sive crescentia habenda eidem Radulfo ffane dono nostro absque 
Compoto seu aliquo alio proinde nobis heredibus vel Successoribus nostris 
quoque modo reddendo solvendo seu faciendo Quiquidem Manerium 
mesuagia terras tenementa cetera omnia singula premissa superius 
expressa specificata cum pertinentibus modo extenduntur clarum 
annuum valorem quatuor decim librarum trium solidorum decem denario- 
rum unius quadrantis. quod expressa mencio etc. cuius rei 
Teste Rege apud hynnyngham Castellum xxii die 
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LETTER FROM CHARLES 


Unpublished Letter from Charles the 
Marquis Ormonde 


the provenance the letter printed below can only say that 
found old box labelled ‘Family History’, which has 
recently come hands, after having belonged ancestors 
for several generations. The box contained numerous letters and 
documents for the most part mere family interest, some dating 
from the first half the eighteenth century, and one document, 
bill lading, dated 28th Maye 1662 

bearing centre watermark which may described two 
parallel lines about one-eighth inch apart, with expanding 
base, the whole inches long, and bearing the top pennon 
with two wavy points. Mr. Gilson, keeper manuscripts the 
British Museum, whom sent tracing the watermark 
showing its position relation the wire-lines, kindly informs 
that the tracing agrees with the watermark and lines the 
letter Charles Lord Herbert Ragland (Glamorgan) 
dated Oxford February 1645/6: Harley MS. 2988, fo. 203, 
and that several instances the watermark are found 
the Nicholas Papers, Egerton MS. 2533, from the year 1641. 
may infer, therefore, that the paper which the letter written 
was existence the stated date. The phraseology and even 
the peculiarities spelling can all paralleled Charles’s 
known letters, and, when writing informally Ormonde, 
habitually used the same nearly the same string adjectives 
before the word leading his But 
the opinion competent persons who have been consulted the 
handwriting not that Charles Carte, indeed, informs 
that Charles’s Ormonde about this time were 
for the most part written cipher, and adds: The reader 
will easily distinguish this sort letters the writer and his 
correspondent’s being therein spoken generally the third 
This seems explain the awkward recurrence the 
words ‘Ormond near the beginning, where should 
expect simply ‘you’. Similarly, the transcript Charles’s 
letters his wife written about the same time, frequently 
find the words ‘the queen’ where should expect ‘thou’. 
may also explain the word suiting the third person. 
Dr. Craster, sub-librarian the Bodleian, whom 
sent photograph the letter and transcript the endorse- 
ment, writes say, 


(1) that the endorsement follows the model Ormonde’s endorsements and 


See Carte, 1-19. Ibid., preface, vol. 
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that these are autograph, (2) that the letter not Ormonde’s hand, 
but apparently the hand secretary Ormonde’s employ, for 
recurs other decoded letters the Carte collection. 


adds, there trace that collection the original cipher 
letter any duplicate transcript it’. may, think, 
conclude that the document authentic decipher transcript 
made for Ormonde letter from Charles 

show how the letter coincides with established data 
necessary recall few facts and dates: March 1646 
Ormonde and the commissioners the confederate catholics 
signed articles peace. These articles were conditional the 
transport into England 10,000 Irish foot for the king’s service 
before May, and were not come into force nor published 
before that April the king wrote Ormonde an- 
nouncing that had resolved put himself the hazard 
passing into the Scotch army now lying before This 
letter did not reach Ormonde until and meanwhile, 
the absence the king’s confirmation the articles peace, 
Ormonde was uncertain what do. The time had passed when 
Irish force, even forthcoming, could usefully employed 
England. was surrounded enemies and doubtful 
friends, and all could was obtain cessation armistice 
July. 

Charles arrived with the Scots Newcastle May. 
From his letters written thence his wife can gain 
into his mind and the projects had Though disillu- 
sioned his expectations getting immediate assistance from 
the Scots, except terms which was unwilling agree, 
was not without hope making accommodation with them. 
June Charles supersigned the attested 
(Lanerick), mentioned that now published, which 
But for many reasons too long for letter thinke fitt 
require you proceede noe further treaty with the rebells, 
nor engage upon any conditions with them after sight 
This letter reached Ormonde June and increased 
the difficulties and dangers encompassing the loyalists Ireland, 
but had doubt that was what purported be, genuine 
order from the king stay further proceedings with the articles 
peace. June Ormonde and the council replied that they 
would proceede noe further that treatie with the rebells’, 


Carte, iii. 230, vi. 362. Ibid. 382. 

Charles 1646 (Camden Society). The originals these letters, which 
have been published from eighteenth-century transcript, are not forthcoming, but 
the editor says, they prove themselves 

Carte, vi. 392. was William Hamilton, created earl Lanerick 
(Lanark) March 1639. was brother James, duke Hamilton. 
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explaining great length, however, that their defenceless 
condition they conceived their duty renew the cessation 

July Lord Digby, secretary state, who had just arrived 
from the queen and was much disconcerted the stop put 
the peace, wrote Ormonde account what purported 
the latest advices from the king and were, doubt, what the 
queen believed desired. was the effect that the king 
really wished the peace concluded, but that could 
not ‘express his pleasure any way but what the Scots should 
force from him short Ormonde was disregard all 
orders except what came the king’s cipher, was conveyed 
him the queen and prince This account the 
king’s situation, however, appears have been exaggerated 
and part imaginary. The king’s numerous letters his 
wife while was Newcastle show that found means 
frankly expressing his inmost thoughts, and they moreover 
indicate plainly that this order Ormonde was what thought 
the time best for his purposes. doubt Charles was influenced 
the which was placed, and would not have 
authorized the letter had not been urged the 
Scots but was trying hard gain the Scottish forces his 
side, and, afterwards wrote his wife, the conclusion 
peace with the catholics would hinder all accommoda- 
with the was also the moment sending 
message London with offer there upon honourable 
and just conditions’. The earl Argyle was about 
London with the professed intention inducing parliament 
moderate its demands, and his intervention was have 
chance success was necessary cease negotiating with 
the Irish rebels. June, the day after Argyle left, Charles 
writes his wife tell Argyle’s mission, and adds 


think fit send thee answers Argyle’s queries, because 
epitome all our main business. The letter which mentions that 
have written Ormond [meaning the letter the 11th] only stop 
further treating there after the receipt it, but meddles nothing with 
what was done 


Clearly when Charles wrote the letter June meant 
stop Ormonde from publishing the peace. 

The queen, however, was always urgent that Charles should 
make peace with the Irish catholics, and most matters yielded 
her judgement. Unfortunately have not got her letters 
this time the king, but can judge some extent their 


pp. 415-17. 
47. 
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purport his answers. Montreuil arrived Newcastle about 
July with letters and instructions from the queen, and the king, 
replying July, tells her that will nothing concerning 
Ireland but Montreuil’s advice, adding that had dispatched 
Marquis Ormond, thou wilt find letter yesterday 
The king clearly refers his letter Ormonde July, 
which not forthcoming, but mentioned that now published, 
where the king says the sume whereof was follow the Queenes 
The same letter also mentioned dispatch 
from Montreuil Mazarin dated the next day, which Mon- 
treuil says that Charles had already written Ormonde take 
account his prohibition negotiate. could not, 
added, send him formal powers come terms with the Irish, 
lest should seem guilty not only inconstancy, but some 
sort bad faith. would enough that had bidden him 
receive orders future from the queen and the 
subsequent letter the queen, written July, Charles 

for the things which thine the 12th [2nd Old Style] July accuse 
of, only say believe the queen will find, upon good examina- 
tion, that have not erred, unless were concerning Ormonde [i.e. 
the letter June], for which have since [14 July] made 


Nowhere does hint try excuse himself the ground that 
the letter June was written under duress, that was 
other than his deliberate act furtherance what the time 
(however mistakenly) believed his best interests. 

length, after long hesitation, relying the assurances 
Lord Digby, which were formally entered the council-book, 
Ormonde, though not without misgiving (as appears his letter 
the king next day), caused the peace proclaimed 
Dublin 

Saturday August Charles received letters from the 
queen dated ‘the and August equivalent and 
July Charles’s reckoning. Charles, his reply August, 
says postscript, have dispatcht Ireland the queen 
letter dispatched Ireland was clearly the 
letter Ormonde that date, now for the first time published. 
may infer, too, that the queen, having heard from Digby 


Montreuil Mazarin July 16/26, Arch. des Affaires ii, fo. 438. 
quote from Gardiner, Great Civil War, iii 154 (ed. but the letter, which 
now know was written July, could not have been carried Ormonde Digby, 
suggested Gardiner, seeing that Digby arrived from France July. The copy 
sent Charles the queen was enclosed her Ormonde 7/17 August (Carte, 
vi. 426). Charles 1646, 55. 


rl 
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that Ormonde was hesitating act his report July, 
had urged Charles give direct instructions Ormonde 
conclude the peace. This letter, know from the endorse- 
ment, was received Ormonde August. was not 
necessary lay before the council Dublin, Ormonde 
with the assent the council had already proclaimed the peace 
Dublin and was endeavouring, with scant success, have 
proclaimed other towns the south and west. Moreover, 
was obviously essential that the final sentence the letter 
should not made public. But was important Ormonde 
preserve the letter for his own protection, direct warrant 
from the king, case his action should ever called question. 
had Charles’s disavowal Glamorgan warning. Hence 
did not destroy it. How came into the safe-keeping 
forbears must remain, for the present all events, matter 
conjecture. 

Though Ormonde had already proclaimed the peace Dublin 
before the king’s letter August reached him, and indeed 
before was written, yet was perhaps this authentic assurance 
the king’s will that induced him undertake person the 
forlorn hope making the peace reality elsewhere. Three 
days after the receipt the letter, left Dublin with small 
force for Kilkenny, where was first received the people 
with demonstrations joy. But soon found that could 
nothing with the clergy. Rinuccini issued decree ordering 
them denounce the peace and threatened excommunication 
all who favoured it. after all, the peace was peace. 
Whatever chance may have once had was lost through the long 
delay which gave Rinuccini and the extreme papal party time 
organize opposition it. Rinuccini seems have preferred 
chaos the Ormonde Peace and the chaos continued until 
long last was reduced into the semblance order the 
sword Cromwell. ORPEN. 


Newcastle Aug 1646 


Ormond hope, that before this, you will haue receiued myne the 
14: July which sent you two Severall wayes, the sume whereof 
was follow the Queenes direction but least Ormond Marquis should iudge 
that not sufficient warrant doe what the Queene will direct Ormond 
Marquis find necessary for present affaires comand 
you conclude the Peace Ireland according the Articles that you 
sent the Queene, which haue pervsed, and dislikes none but that 
concearning the Court Wards which would not part with uppon any 
tearmes, wherefore desire you, you can, stryke out that Article, but 
lett pass rather then not conclude the Peace which beleeve you may doe 
without contradicting letter attested Lainrik you haueing Signed 
Articles long before you receiued soe noe new act but only 
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confirmation the ould, this reason will openly approve and desire 
may made mee but not knowen that comes from 
Your most asseured reall 
faithfull constant frend 


Rex: 
The letter endorsed 


His 5°) August 
Rec. 25°) 1646 


Lord Elgin’s Report Levantine Affairs and 
Malta, February 1803 


the Public Record Office long dispatch the British 
ambassador Constantinople, Lord Elgin, written 
February 1803, while quarantine off Valetta, concerning the 
threatening state affairs the Levant and the menace 
reoccupation Egypt the French, contained Colonel 
Sebastiani’s report, published the Moniteur January 
1803. The same volume contains letters General Stuart from 
Egypt the winter concerning the many complications 
with the Mamelukes and the Turkish authorities, which had 
postponed the evacuation that land the British troops 
Dispatches Alexander Stratton, the British 
chargé Constantinople, also set forth the anarchy 
many parts Turkey, and the activity French intrigues 
the Morea, Albania, and the Republic the Seven Isles (Ionian 
Isles). The assembly Russian and Austrian forces near the 
Turkish frontier also caused anxiety, and seemed presage 
partition that empire. The evidence that reached Arthur 
Paget Vienna was the same These circumstances 
had induced the Porte point out the British government 
the desirability its retaining Malta, from which the British 
garrison had not been withdrawn, owing the non-fulfilment 
Russia and Prussia their guarantees the Maltese article 
(no. the Treaty Amiens. Elgin’s reference the exclusive 
character French commercial policy was warranted the 
refusal the first consul conclude commercial treaty and 
his setting many obstacles British trade France and her 


Public Record Office, Foreign Office, Turkey, 38. 

After referring the continued occupation Malta our troops and 
the fears caused Bonaparte’s conduct, Lord Elgin points out the immense 
importance whether regard the ambitious views 
Bonaparte, the fate the Turkish Empire, the general means exclu- 


Paget Papers, ii. 42, 72, 79. 
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sive trade which France certainly has contemplation towards the 
Levant. The first point which presents itself the schemes Bonaparte 
directed against Egypt: schemes which (independently numberless 
other decisive proofs) Sebastiani’s late mission amply ascertains 
anxiously cherished and very imperfectly even now kept under 
restraint. this point there can doubt that Bonaparte considered 
the possession Malta indispensable for his invasion that 
attempt for the recovery Egypt could undertaken England 
while the French remained occupation this Island; and that incal- 
culable advantages were secured the Military and Naval advantages [sic] 
the expedition under Sir Abercrombie and Lord Keith from the 
and port Vallette. 

next point, which the influence Malta less obvious, 
also brought into evidence Colonel Sebastiani’s Mission, namely, 
the disposition said have been created the Ionian Islands declaring 
themselves French. informed Constantinople the 
determination withdraw the Russian Troops from those 
Islands the ensuing Spring. also assured his conviction, 
which Sebastiani has since given confirmation, that Bonaparte would 
not neglect that any other object aggrandisement the Mediter- 
ranean. the same time there does not exist spot more ripe for the 
admission any new Government, more apt for the extension 
French intrigue than these Islands. Corfu, the other hand, tho’ now 
defenceless, could easily rendered impregnable the French: and 
already they are busy creating interest with Ali Pasha Albania, 
now Governor also Roumelia, thro’ whom they could influence 
force, arrive the gates Constantinople without possibility resistance. 

are the views France less dubious against the Morea the plans 
for the dismemberment Turkey which have been agitation, may for 
the present opposed Russia but even under this favourable circum- 
stance, the Porte, the present temper the two Governments has surely 
more dread from the ambition Bonaparte than hope from the modera- 
tion the Emperor. events your Lordship well aware from the 
frequent proofs solicitude which the Porte has evinced for Great Britain 
retain Malta, and especially from the Memorial this subject addressed 
His Maj. 1801 (as strong measure, perhaps, that cautious 
Government ever adopted) that the Porte does estimate the duration 
its independence the period our continuance possession this 
Island. 

remains one fact, which ought never neglected, when con- 
sidering this question, namely, that the total disorganization and im- 
potency the existing Government Turkey, while leads the 
expectation great internal convulsions, heightens also the danger from 
foreign attacks. But, from whatever source, obvious that any change 
dominion Turkey, more especially any conquest there France, 
must the utmost importance the British Interests Europe and 

1797 sent French agent, Ponssielgue, Valetta undermine the alle- 
giance the Knights St. John. 

Italinski had been Russian envoy Naples, and then for time Corfu. 
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India: and yet cannot doubted that, retire beyond the 
Mediterranean, can exercize effectual interference either prevent 
modify such events; and have other resource counteract 
them than expensive and extensive measures, similar those lately 
found necessary for the recovery Egypt. If, however, retain Malta, 
Great Britain will able, under all probable occurrences the Levant, 
adopt that line conduct respecting them, which may the time 
the best suit her situation. She may from Malta either interpose great 
degree influence, she may carry vigorous operations: (which 
appears the most likely) she may liberty remain passive observer 
the affairs the Levant.’ The report then points out how desirable 
base Malta would for British trade with the Levant, now jeopardized 
the exclusive rights commercial navigation enjoyed France the 
Black Sea. 


Reviews Books 


Corpus Professor Jurisprudence the University Oxford. Vol. 
Introduction Tribal Law. (Oxford University Press, 1920.) 


gives this volume the first instalment 
what promises comprehensive and valuable treatment the whole 
field jurisprudence. calls Historical’, but evidently intends 
his historical treatment both general and comparative. The book 
opens with elaborate introduction, the first part which treats law 
its relation logic, psychology, and social science (under which 
term includes economics), and political theory. The second part 
deals with methods and schools jurisprudence, these schoois being 
classified (a) rationalists, including, among those who proceed the basis 
theoretic principles, writers different one from another are Hobbes 
and Kant, Rousseau and Bentham; nationalists; and (c) evolutionists. 
From this preliminary survey our author proceeds the main 
the book series chapters tribal laws which fill the rest the 
volume, and are devoted the following subjects: The Elements 
the Family, Aryan Culture, The Clan and the Tribe. 

The themes dealt with the Introduction, comparatively familiar 
most us, are handled temperate and. catholic spirit. Sir Paul 
Vinogradoff justly surprised the importance which Englishmen 
the last generation attached the lucubrations John Austin, and 
remarks upon their barrenness. gives few pages the controversies, 
largely due the misunderstanding opposing parties, terms 
which, though common both, are often employed different senses 
but have stated own views this subject, and especially the 
controversies relating the doctrine sovereignty, book (Studies 
Jurisprudence) published some years ago, will not add the number the 
combatants. Sir Paul’s remarks the views and services Sir Maine 
and Maitland are justly appreciative. One little surprised 
the importance assigns Darwinism having induced the application 
new method the study constitutions and laws. That the idea 
the growth and development institutions continual process 
change and development became more widely diffused throughout 
the general public after Darwin had pointed out the methods and pro- 
cesses which the species animals and plants might have been, and 
probably were, differentiated, doubt true. The analogy—it was only 
analogy—between these processes and the growth human institutions 
was interesting and stimulating. But the idea development applied 
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human progress many departments civilization was very old one, 
and had been frequently fertile the hands philosophic historians, 
although few may have thought setting forth the basis system. 
Darwin’s work had great and real value, the sense which time has not 
lessened, but the novelty lay not broaching the doctrine that species 
became differentiated but pointing out various ways which the 
differentiation, long conjectured, had probably taken place. regards 
Herbert Spencer, whom also our author refers, British well French 
and German historians seem disposed doubt whether they owe him 
anything value the way ideas suggestions, whether fact did 
more than set forthin elaborate formulas ideas doctrines which, whether 
sound merely conjectural, they knew well enough before. Sir Paul 
Vinogradoff’s tribute the work Rudolf Ihering well deserved. 
pity that some least the books that vigorous and original thinker 
have not been translated into English, for one the least technical 
the Germans who have treated these subjects, and accordingly his ideas, like 
Savigny’s, bear translation better than those most his German 
colleagues. 

More than half the volumeisdevoted careful and penetratingstudy 
early tribal law the three departments (a) personal family relations, 
including marriage and parentage; joint ownership and the right 
succession property and (c) tribal clan organization. The examina- 
tion these topics prefaced some remarks the Aryan group 
peoples and the connexion between various branches that stock which 
comparative philology has established. there, however, much reason 
think that there any definite body institutions specially charac- 
teristic these peoples, distinguished from the institutions the 
definitely linguistic classification. But point fact find many 
customs institutions which, because they had been first observed the 
Greco-Italian, Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic peoples, were deemed 
characteristic the so-called Indo-European branch mankind 
fact present other branches, because they were the outgrowth 
tendencies belonging not any particular group but belonging men 
men. Sir Paul Vinogradoff himself very properly includes his survey 
these other branches the human race, and finds their customs many 
relevant facts. Take the Pacificislanders. The tribal organiza- 
tions quasi-feudal system the Hawaiians 
furnish remarkable instances family gentile groupings which show how 
complex and elaborate distinctions and classifications may among 
primitive races far removed from all the influences the Old World. 

Things which are primitive are not necessarily simple. Often they are 
highly complex, and advance towards simplification. parallel may 
found literature. The versificatory system the Old Norse poetry 
(preserved chiefly Iceland) its way elaborate and artificial 
were the classifications relationship among the aboriginal races the 
Pacific coast described Morgan his illuminative study that 
region. 
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impossible notice this kind enter into the numerous and 
sometimes intricate questions dealt with this study tribal customs 
and organizations. Enough say that the book contribution the 
highest value the early history law. marked not only wide 
learning but the sound and temperate judgement brought topics ob- 
scure themselves and some measure darkened hasty assumptions. 
seems pretty nearly far the data our present disposal 
permit the way synthesis the continually increasing 
materials, for much still remains done the way connecting 
customs with primitive religions and those phenomena which are loosely 
described folk-lore. Fustel Coulanges may have laid rather too 
much weight such phenomena his explanation the Greco-Italian 
communities ancestor-worship and cognate facts, but indicated 
method which may profitably applied many other communities. 

few sentences (p. 368) deserve quotation indicating truth which 
well states the utility these investigations and evidences clear grasp 
the economic conditions primitive society 

Jurisprudence even its most modern phases bound historical far 
takes stock the social conditions which call forth legal principles: also 
bound analytical far examines the logical consequences these 
principles and their rational combinations. The results are never quite rational 
simple: various side influences and cross-currents bring unexpected turns and 
complicate actual developments. Opposition and compromises between conquerors 
and conquered, psychological peculiarities, industrial discoveries, the pressure 


economic needs, produce all sorts variations which would impossible 
dialectic process the evolution one the other principle. 


The Ancient History the Near East. M.A., F.S.A. 
Methuen, 1919.) 


Mr. whose work reached its fourth edition 1919, may well con- 
gratulate himself that time such uncertainty, when publication has 
become expensive, his book has been cordially accepted the 
necessarily rather limited public, which seeks know the early period 
ancient history. has certainly succeeded well carrying out the aim 
which set for himself. says, his book intended mainly for the 
use students the School Literae Humaniores Oxford, and 
lays down the correct principle that the history Greece cannot fully 
understood without competent general knowledge the early history 
the western Oriental world. Every scholar will agree with the words that 
was never land itself, fully Western spirit, supremely 
civilised world foolish Scythians and gibbering black men’. Nor 
will the great majority scholars differ from him thinking that Greece 
originally was much little Oriental Egypt 

The illustrations are well chosen, well reproduced, and calculated 
interest the reader and give added effect the story related the text. 
The portrait King Amenhetep III good example. lifelike 
and highly individual type throw strong ray light the 
very interesting account which Mr. Hall gives the Egyptian king and 
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interest the understanding reader and even the ordinary popular reader 
the story. read the text the dominant influence his queen 
Tii, that she 


ruled not only the court, but the king also, and not wonder when see 
the energy her face shown her portraits: and may please see the 
union Amenhetep with Tii evidence romantic element the king’s character, 
which would not unlikely the father the artist philosopher Akhenaten. 


feel therefore rather disappointed that Mr. Hall has commemorated 
the portrait the king alone, and left the queen the obscurity 
sentence the text and some references (with expressions doubt) 
the foot-notes. the king was figure such character history 
the text shows, and his portrait quite suits, should like see also 
the portrait the lady who ruled the whose strong feminine 
produced the genius and the half insanity Amenhetep 
her son, when ‘the result was There doubtless good reason 
for the omission, which probably Mr. Hall regrets much his readers do. 

may, however, doubted whether Mr. Hall has not been misled 
the greater interest and the abundance documents relating 
the rise and fall kings into depreciating unintentionally the observation 
the great forces which run through history. find little, and that 
merely incidental and fragmentary, with regard the real effect upon 
the history nations the flowing and ebbing tides conquest. The 
conqueror, general rule, seized part the land, usually certain 
proportion fixed according old religious law, taking possession 
share for himself and distributing portions among his most trusted 
officers while the conquered people were expected live the soil 
and maintain its cultivation the interest both themselves and the 
new lords. This forms thread running through history which can 
traced from many centuries down the struggles the present 
day, when the question the land seen lie the basis many great 
economic and political struggles. The reader cannot feel that sufficient 
attention paid this side history, that sufficient notice taken 
the allusions this topic, usually incidental and unstudied, and there- 
fore all the more trustworthy, which occur various inscriptions. 

the greatest principle which has emerged the recent study 
ancient history Mr. Hall almost silent. Doubtless regards 
outside the scope his purpose. relates not exactly the ownership 
the land, but the binding the cultivator residence and work 
the land. dimly look back early time western Asia when 
the theocratic principle ruled and when people were servants the god. 
the Holy Land, Anatolia, see the lordship the land and 
its inhabitants passing from the god the country the kings and 
princes. far back can conjecture, the custom must have existed 
that most people lived and cultivated the land the god under his 
guidance. The same custom remained when the lordship ceased 
but was only custom, not rigid law, and was greatly modified 
the influence trade, communication across country, and the influence 
trade guilds. see the power this custom the last centuries 
The remarkable inscription engraved about 160 the wall within 
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the temple Cybele Sardis, but recording contract made about 280, 
illuminates the operation the principle and the circumstances which 
tended make binding. Egypt the evidence papyri illustrates it. 
The most striking reference the Gospel Luke ii. 1-3, where 
appears the principle that every person had his own proper home 
and, although was free leave this home, was edict 
the Emperor Augustus bound back once every fourteen years 
his own home counted the imperial census. Augustus did not 
originate the tendency restriction the and the true spirit 
the empire was against it. The custom restriction the hardened 
into law, but did not become the law the empire until 415, when 
the owner the land was recognized possessing legal right the 
work the cultivator. Connected with this are certain aspects the 
feudal system and the whole system serfdom Europe during the 
middle ages, which lasted Russia down 1861. There surely evidence 
gathered about the early stages the growth this attachment 
the soil during the period which Mr. Hall treats, and should glad 
see new edition his excellent book chapter the subject. 

205 tantalizing allusion occurs the development ancient 
Babylonian law. The laws relating agriculture, the recovery 
debt, and the conditions divorce are especially interesting’. There 
further allusion the first two topics, except that foot-note remarks 
upon the large literature which has grown about these laws. 
The third topic treated the remainder the paragraph, and the 
curious fact pointed out that old Sumerian times the wife had such 
rights, which were reserved for the man alone but the time Kham- 
murabi the law had been modified favour the woman. general 
tule the tendency war and conquest exaggerate the rights the 
man and diminish the rights the woman. Peace favourable the 
female side, and brings out the importance the woman economic 
life and society generally. Mr. Hall’s paragraph concludes with brief 
allusion the fact that the ancient Sumerian laws the man more 
important than the woman, the father than the mother, the husband than 
the wife and points out the 
striking contrast Egypt, where the Lady the House’ was usually more im- 
portant person than the mere Male the husband was called, and where men often 
preferably traced their descent the female line. Egypt there was always strong 
trace Mutterrecht, but none Babylon. Still women were, generally speaking, 


quite independent Babylon Egypt. They could own property, whether 
houses slaves, and could personally plead the 


true that (as stated the beginning this review) one cannot 
rightly understand Hellenism without appreciating the conditions amid 
which Hellenism was developed and the nature pre-Hellenic civilization. 
The reviewer has maintained this principle for forty years and the earlier 
those forty years were spent the wilderness. wholly agrees with 
Mr. Hall this respect. But exaggerate this compel students 
study hypotheses, more less fanciful and all necessarily inadequate, 
educationally worse than the dictum Grote that all early Greek history 
mere myth, Freeman’s principle (sound itself) that know any part 
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history you must know all history. man, and student, can know 
the original authorities for all history, Freeman’s principle logically 
required. book like Mr. Hall’s belongs the period life and the frame 
mind which one either interested the story great kings and 
borne onwards the rapid narrative their conquest, sympathizes 
with the account their stubborn resistance dangerous enemies. The 
reviewer can only regret that had not access the book early 
period life when ranged over the field history with thought 
examinations, but simply for the love romance and truth and know- 
ledge. There another long part life which Mr. Hall should find 
responsive readers, that is, amongst those who are themselves engaged 
historical research, and who will appreciate the skill with which the author 
has distributed his attention over many different parts the field 
investigation, and the competence which has shown each. 


Ramsay. 


Virgile les origines Par (Bibliothéque 
des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes Rome, cxvi; Boccard, 
1919.) 


THE subject this original and informing book may described the 
prolegomena the history Roman Ostia. While its interest con- 
nected primarily with the early history and cults Rome and the Latin 
seaboard, makes special appeal students Virgil; for the 
Aeneid that Carcopino finds the main support his thesis. fact, 
the index passages referred shows, the volume provides almost 
continuous commentary the action and topography the last six books. 
Since 1907 the site Ostia has been systematically explored, but from 
the beginning his studentship the French school 1904, Carcopino 
devoted himself the subject which has made his own, series 
papers published the Mélanges and elsewhere testifies. Here gives 
his discovery the secret Ostia. The problem arises from the 
discrepancy between the legendary date its foundation the earliest 
Roman colony, and the fact, revealed modern exploration, that the 
Roman settlement was not older than the third century B.c. 
finds his solution (which can state only the barest outline) the 
existence federal Latin sanctuary, the chief god which was Volcanus, 
the oldest supreme deity Rome, the consort Maia and father the 
Lares, and, under another aspect, the sacred Tiber itself. There plenty 
epigraphic evidence show that the cult was maintained under 
empire. The title organization connected with it, the Sodales 
Arulenses, perhaps preserves the earliest name the place—Arula. The 
sanctuary was situated the country the Laurentes, whose capital 
Lavinium found Prattica Mare, not far from the coast, the 
way Ardea. was the site this sanctuary that Virgil makes 
Aeneas found his New Troy just the east the Roman town, 
the great bend the river. Here, anywhere, the temple Vulcan, 
which excavations the town have failed bring light, will probably 
found. Carcopino shows detail how all the surrounding natural 
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features agree with the Virgilian scenery. Thus the fontis stagna Numici 
the Canale dello Stagno and Albunea is, course, the Zolforata, 
hour’s walk from Prattica, though may remark that hardly correct 
say that this identification, originally made the Swiss Bonstetten 
1805, has been rejected all the modern commentators. The reason 
why Virgil connected the city Aeneas with the primitive sanctuary 
Ostia was his desire commend the project Augustus create new 
harbour, the portus Augusti, for the rebuilt town, project which was 
carried out Claudius. This theme developed with remarkable wealth 
detail and illustration. Carcopino does not always carry with 
him the whole way his conclusions, his arguments and evidence are 
always full suggestion and information. The .book important 
contribution the study both Virgil and the topography ancient 
Latium. McN. 


The Mediaeval Attitude towards Astrology, particularly England. 
Connecticut Yale University Press, 1920.) 


valuable study very interesting subject. Mr. Wedel shows 
how the study judicial astrology, which had fallen out favour during 
the early middle ages owing the hostility the church, revived 
the twelfth century under Arabian influence, and came play con- 
siderable part the intellectual life the succeeding age. inclined 
represent the success this movement the teeth theological 
opposition constituting, despite the now generally admitted baselessness 
astrological theory, genuine victory for the scientific spirit; and 
has therefore but little respect for the patristic, mediaeval, and renaissance 
critics the doctrine stellar influences. The facts, however, which 
has given very full and account, may looked from 
different point view. doubt the champions astrology may often 
have deserved, like many other defenders erroneous views, the admira- 
tion which always due boldness speculation and disregard 
personal danger the cause what held truth. doubt again, 
look the later middle ages for analogue what nowadays 
called naturalism is, the philosophy which affirms the possibility 
explaining the whole experience mankind, religion and morality 
included, the principles applicable nature distinguished from 
spirit—we shall find the astrological determinism which maintained 
itself some quarters until the Aristotelian and Ptolemaic cosmology 
had finally given way the Copernican. But very questionable 
whether the true interests natural science were any time really 
bound with those judicial astrology, and whether there not more 
said than Mr. Wedel allows for the arguments brought against 
its theological opponents. 

Mr. Wedel sometimes seems less than justice the importance 
the distinction which exists between admitting that the bodily condition 
men, and therefore their mental condition far affected thereby, 
might determined ‘the stars is, the general course 
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nature—and seeking the influence the heavenly bodies the explanation 
all that befalls human beings, including their voluntary actions and 
moral character. apt treat any statement the former position 
concession the latter. But, the first place, possible hold 
that the principles which events the physical world are predicted 
men science are inadequate explain all human actions without 
affirming that these are wholly independent physical conditions and 
limitations and, the second place, even for rigid determinist there 
would surely remain considerable distinction between the astronomical 
and ways regarding the relation the heavenly bodies 
individual human beings (although, doubt, the same person may, 
like Ptolemy, regard them both ways once); nor was there anything 
necessarily inconsistent half-hearted, even before the supersession 
the Ptolemaic the Copernican system, refusal combine them. 

venture think also that Mr. Wedel does not distinguish with 
sufficient clearness (see pp. and 155, between the belief that 
diviners cheated men’s senses diabolical illusion and the more modern 
sceptical view that the whole thing humbug’. The man who had the 
special skill which enabled him manipulate the forces the spirit 
world was not the level mere trickster dealing sleight hand 
the like, however unlawful his art unworthy the use made it. 
explanation the reference Plotinus John Salisbury’s Policraticus, 
ii. 19; but not the Macrobius passage intended Somn. Scip. 
(not 8)? And should not the reference Vincent Beauvais’s 
Speculum naturale 65, iii. (not iv. 34)? Mr. Wedel does 
not, the way, tell what the edition Vincent was which found 
the New York Public Library. think that the statement 
that John Salisbury was quite oblivious the new learning which 
had already crossed the borders Spain’ too strong view the 
interesting remark Metalogicon, iv. about the countries which de- 
monstrative science, such Aristotle had view his Analytics, was 
still pursued. true that this passage does not suggest that this kind 
learning had yet passed the borders but least knew its 
existence that country and the other lands where the Arabian culture 
then prevailed. 126 Mr. Wedel tells the story Hippocrates and 
the physiognomist from the Secretum Secretorum without noticing that was 
originally told Socrates. Greenhill the article Hippocrates 
Dictionary Classical Biography has given satisfactory explanation 
its transference Hippocrates the Arabians and the appearance 


Codice Diplomatico del Monastero San Colombano Bobbio fino al- 
per Storia 52-4.) Three volumes. (Rome: 
Storico Italiano, 1918.) 


preface this collection the charters and records the abbey 
Bobbio dated 1908, but not much more than half the first volume was 
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printed when Count Cipolla died November 1916. The work was then 
taken Dr. Buzzi, whose name associated with Cipolla’s the 
title the second volume, and who alone responsible for the third. 
Cipolla’s reputation editor mediaeval texts had been established 
for very many years. Buzzi, the other hand, was brilliant young 
scholar who was cut off September 1918, barely six months after 
had completed this book, the age thirty-three. had been attracted 
the remarkable promise which showed from the time when 
published his first essay 1912, and his premature death heavy loss 
Italian historical scholarship. The chartulary before compiled 
the first place from the collection Bobbio muniments preserved 
originals transcripts the archives state Turin. These are supple 
mented texts varying value found the Vatican, Milan, Modena, 
and other places. regretted that Signor Buzzi was not allowed 
make full use the Bobbio documents preserved the 
collection Rome (iii. seq.), but was enabled print from large 
part diploma Lewis 865, which had escaped Count Cipolla, 
and which importance furnishing the model which several later 
forgeries were based. The number documents here printed 313, but 
this total includes not few which are known only from citations. Some 
them, such the surveys the monastic lands 862 and 883 (i. 
217), and the end the twelfth century (ii. 269-83), run great length. 
The editorial work done with elaborate care. The texts are described 
and collated, and the diplomatic characteristics such documents 
are found originals are minutely analysed. The fault these prefatory 
notices their extreme diffuseness. dealing with doubtful documents, 
Count Cipolla sets out impartially the arguments for and against them, 
but does not often commit himself definite judgement. his 
colleague parts company with him, and the third volume arrives 
positive conclusions the whole subject, which states with great 
ability, but, must confessed, with much prolixity and considerable 
amount repetition. 

The reader who seeks these volumes for new light the Irish 
beginnings the monastery Bobbio will disappointed. will 
find little more than the well-known inscription St. Cumian (i. 118-23) 
and the ninth-century elegiac lamentum printed already Mai and 
Traube. For the library will still have recourse Muratori and Traube, 
Cipolla’s Codici Bobbiesi, and not least Rudolf Beer’s masterly essay. 
The main interest the present collection, apart from its local value, 
centred the disputes which arose the privileges the house and 
the series forgeries which were constructed order enlarge its 
claims. Under the Lombards and Carolingians Bobbio ranked strictly 
royal foundation, and the abbacy was often conferred ministers 
state, who might hold bishoprics well. But the monastery was ecclesias- 
tically subject the bishop Piacenza, and early the tenth century 
the monks resolved assert their independence him. For this purpose 
they set work produce evidence prove that their house was 
immediately subject the Holy See. Signor 66) holds that they 
forged sixteen papal bulls and royal and imperial diplomas, and among 
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these forgeries, opposition Sickel and Count includes 
the bull Honorius June 628. The monks, appears, possessed 
copy the Liber Diurnus, now preserved Milan, which furnished 
them with formulae for the composition bulls; but the particular 
formulae which were employed this bull are taken from section which 
was added the Liber Diurnus half century after Honorius’s time (iii. 
41-4). The bishop Piacenza once protested, and soon after 914 
John addressed severe monition the abbot (i. 288-90). But the 
monks were not long restrained, and the first years the eleventh 
century they produced fresh batch forged documents. Then for the 
moment the Emperor Henry settled the dispute erecting Bobbio 
into see itself and making the abbot its bishop. But very soon the 
two offices were held different persons, and the contest was renewed. 

the century following learn little that bears directly the point 
Signor Buzzi, however, persuaded that 1143 Innocent yielded 
the demands the monastery and conferred upon complete exemp- 
tion (iii. 78, 143, 147, 157) 


Innocenzo sottraendo monastero qualsiasi giurisdizione ingerenza 
imperiale vescovile reservando diritto conferma dell’ abbate eletto 
consacrazione del medesimo, sia per delegazione altro vescovo, 
ristabiliva integralmente questo punto situazione del periodo langobardo (iii. 


146). 
the document. Though the bull Innocent II, 
which was repeated with material change Lucius year later, 
conferred special privilege the monastery, was rule law that 
privilege thus granted was limited the terms the grant. Innocent III 
was laying down new principle when, reply the question, 
utrum clerici laici qui litteras protectionis ostendunt, quibus personae suae 
expresso nomine cum omnibus rebus suis sub apostolica protectione consistere declaran- 
tur, iurisdictione episcopi sint exempti, 
decreed quod per litteras huiusmodi episcoporum suorum potestate 
minime subtrahuntur 1143 the pope took the monastery Bobbio 
under his protection, but far from exempting from the authority 
the bishop only permitted seek ‘the chrism, the holy oil, and 
ecclesiastical consecrations from bishop its own choice, the case 
the see Bobbio being vacant schismatical hands (ii. 38). What 
the bull really did was confirm the monastery the possession its 
property, and doing this decide its favour number local claims 
which had been contested between and the bishop. Signor Buzzi urges 
favour his interpretation that the monastery appears the Liber 
Censuum ‘tra dependenti direttamente dalla santa sede censuali 
della medesima (iii. 148). But the Liber Censuum was concerned with 
finance, not with jurisdiction: recorded merely that the monastery 
was charged with yearly payment Rome; and Alexander III laid 
down that, non omnes qui specialiter beati Petri iuris existunt 
annuatim Apostolicae sedi censum exsolvunt, ita non omnes censuales 
episcoporum subiectione habentur immunes 
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undoubtedly have heard later on, when inquiries were made into its 
rights and all possible evidence was produced behalf the monks. 
matter fact the authority the bishop was confirmed Eugenius III 
and the popes who followed him. Meanwhile the monks, unable secure 
exemption, attempted gain for their abbot the office count which 
was held the bishop. This led the fabrication fourteen documents 
ranging from Charles the Great Frederick Barbarossa. Fortified 
these privileges the monks went back their old claim exemption 
from the bishop’s jurisdiction. The matter was brought before Innocent III 
1199, when recited the allegations both called for evidence, 
but expressly refrained from giving decision; ‘super subiectione vel 
libertate monasterii nec statuendum aliquid duximus nec 
(ii. 266). speak this decision’ favour the bishop (ii. 374) 
simple mistake. The pope then, according practice, appointed delegates 
inquire into the question. 1207 they heard thirty-four witnesses 
support the monastery (ii. 340-64), and were convinced the evidence 
that was immediately subject the Holy See. But Innocent receiving 
their report paid regard what was immaterial; was only con- 
cerned about what the popes had granted. did not mention the bulls 
Innocent and Lucius II, because they were irrelevant. cited 
those Eugenius III, Anastasius IV, Hadrian IV, Lucius III, and 
Urban III, and decreed finally that the monastery was dependent the 
bishop both spirituals and temporals (ii. 376-80). 

one important point have been compelled join issue with 
Signor Buzzi, have nothing but admiration for the remarkable skill 
and industry with which has marshalled the evidence. His corrections 
Count Cipolla’s notes the chronology the documents (iii. 1-16 
cf. 22-6) are based sound method, though not invariably con- 
and his revision the sequence and dates the bishops and 
abbots from 1143 1218 (iii. 149-52) involves good many changes the 
corresponding lists given his predecessor (i. seq., 56-8). His collec- 
tion the topographical data (iii. 85-141) great value for the student 


Privilegis Ordinacions les Valls Pirenenques. Editats per 
TABERNER. Vol. iii. Vall d’Andorra. (Barcelona: Impremta 
Casa Caritat, 1920. 


the claim the bishop Urgel 1894 sole sovereign 
Anderra the exclusion France aroused passing interest the 
little Pyrenean republic, its history still little known. While San Marino, 
which last September for the first time for many generations altered the 
half-yearly tenure its chief magistracy, has copious bibliography, 
Andorra, except for Tucker’s rare monograph 1882, Leary’s book 
published 1912, and Johnson’s sketch these two tiny common- 
wealths, has had historian English and not many Spanish, 
Catalan, French—for Bladé’s Etudes Géographiques sur Vallée 
Andorra never found their intended completion his contemplated 
history. The present volume, published under the auspices the 
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provincial deputation Barcelona Catalan specialist, not 
history, very valuable collection thirty-eight historical documents, 
eleven Catalan and the rest Latin, ranging date from 1083 1497, 
and preceded historical introduction the former language. 

The name Andorra first occurs 839 the deed the foundation 
the church Urgel, upon which then depended. 843 Charles the 
Bald ceded certain Sigfred, identified with Count Sunifred 
Urgel, and consequently during the rest the ninth and the tenth centuries 
the valley formed part the county Urgel, under the sovereignty 
the Carolingian kings. the extinction that dynasty, the county 
became independent, but preserved the custom dating documents 
the regnal years the French monarchs. and 1083 (the date 
the first document this collection) Counts Ermengol and gave 
certain rights the valley the see Urgel, and two deeds 1162 and 
1176 regulated the long dispute between the bishop and the Andorrans 
regarding their payment him good hams’ and other things, 
whenever visited them. 1258 Louis renounced the treaty 
Corbeil all the rights the French monarchy over the old countries 
the Spanish March including Urgel, favour James the Conqueror, 
king Aragon. Meanwhile, the see Urgel had given part the Andorran 
territory the family Caboet, while other parts had become fief 
the family 1185 these two families intermarried, and the 
only daughter this union, Ermessenda, her marriage with the heir 
the count Foix, brought that family the united rights both 
Caboet and Differences arose between the counts Foix and 
the see Urgel about their respective rights Andorra, and 1278, 
very important date its history, arrangement pariatge was 
made, which Andorra formed undivided which the 
bishop Urgel and the count Foix were joint lords. This charter 
Andorra, given here full (pp. 414-27), confirmed Pope Martin 
1282, and further explained deed 1288 (pp. 427-47), the 
foundation the still existing joint jurisdiction the see Urgel and 
the French Republic. For the counts Foix became kings Navarre, 
and the kings Navarre, with Henry IV, kings France, whose rights 
passed the French governments which succeeded them. Twice only 
was this joint control interrupted, once 1396-8, when Maria Luna, 
regent for her husband, King Martin Aragon, temporarily annexed this 
with other possessions the pretender, the then count Foix, and again 
the sixteenth century, when Ferdinand the Catholic conquered Navarre, 
seized the valley Andorra and gave the usufruct 1513 his 
wife, whom Charles confirmed perpetuity (pp. xvii-xix). Andorra 
exchanged the position seigneurie for that republic after the 
French Revolution, but the joint control France and the see Urgel, 
each represented viguier, still expresses the spirit the inscription 
upon the palace 


Suspice: sunt vallis neutrius suntque 
Regna, quibus gaudent nobiliora tegi 
Singula populos alios, Andorra, bearunt, 
Quidni iuncta ferent aurea saecla tibi 
WILLIAM MILLER. 
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Feudal Cambridgeshire. Farrer, D.Lit. 
University Press, 1920.) 


ScHOLARS are under many obligations Mr. William Farrer for his 
works and his indefatigable energy that has led form high expecta- 
tions any book that may undertake. not, however, quite clear 
what purpose the volume before intended Mr. Farrer 
describes it, his brief preface, Calendar Feudal Records relat- 
ing Cambridgeshire which has compiled for students source 
reference the baronial, honorial and manorial history the county 
tells that somewhat similar calendars are course preparation 
for other counties, and that they would enable students local history 
‘to trace and identify all the scattered members any barony honor, 
wherever situated obvious that such scheme should carefully 
thought out, and carried out, far possible, uniform plan. 
The present writer, paper read before the London Congress 
Historical Studies, ventured suggest consistent scheme for attaining 
the above object. From the time the Domesday Survey the materials 
for local history suffered, above all, from that cross-division which was 
the inevitable consequence the clash between the native system 
county, hundred, and vill, and the superimposed feudal arrangement 
the barony and the knight’s fee. Even century and half after the 
great survey (i.e. 1236) the king’s clerks and ministers were still trying 
reconcile the two systems and make sure that the king’s revenue 
did not suffer from their conflict. For the needs, present days, the 
topographer and the genealogist, what chiefly wanted trace the 
history the barony honour self-contained unit, and the knights’ 
fees which composed it, rather that portion which had been subject 
This, however, not the plan that Mr. Farrer has devised 
has arranged his material under hundreds, and subdivided among the 
vills which hundred was composed. the head each hundred 
abstract its Domesday information, which added separate list 
the honours baronies which had lands therein. Each the vills 
within then dealt with, the Domesday entries concerning being 
taken the starting-point, and the Hundred Rolls the terminus 
quem. For the intervening period more than two centuries, are 
given, strictly chronological order, the entries relating the vill, 
collected from the printed Pipe Rolls, Fines, Rolls the King’s Court, 
Red Book the Exchequer, cartularies, the calendars rolls and docu- 
ments officially issued; and forth. The Testa not helpful for 
Cambridgeshire for most but the Liber Memorandorum 
Barnwell makes amends for this, and has proved very useful. Part 
the brief preface this volume devoted correcting the date 
the very valuable return knights’ fees preserved the Liber’, which 
ought, read, 1236-8 not 1236. This document, however, deals 
with more than knights’ fees nor are told what, any, was its relation 
the returns connected with the aid for the marriage the king’s sister. 
will, therefore, seen that the system here adopted differs from that 
Domesday Book, for reconstructs the hundreds and their vills, which were 
broken that record, order rearrange them under the names the 
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county. the other hand, takes back the 
original returns, they are transcribed the Comitatus Canta- 
brigiensis. Mr. Farrer claims that the system which has here adopted 
would give us, generally employed, the materials ‘for much more 
precise descent the ancient nobility and knightly families than 
present is, however, doubtful whether, practice, would 
so. Probably would more value the topographer than 
the genealogist. some ways Cambridgeshire presents easier field 
study than the average county, partly because its hidation was abnor- 
mally simple, and partly because, Mr. Farrer observes, the lands 
the respective tenants chief descended with remarkable regularity 
their respective descendants living the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
The county also possesses, the Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis and 
the Barnwell book, quite exceptional sources local information. 

The numerous pedigrees the book are very valuable 
feature, and have thank Mr. Brownbill for elaborate index 
things well persons and places. The reader warned that the 
former ‘is not which leaves one some doubt the 
principle selection. Under for instance, find solitary entry, 
collectors the aid’ (p. 91), which does not lead expect that this 
only one the entries relating the important aid for marriage the 
king’s sister 1235-6 (pp. 16, 21, 126, 138, 152, 157, &c.). The two 
entries under Aid not refer it, nor indeed its purpose mentioned. 
This point here noticed because Mr. Farrer’s correction the preface 
the date assigned what terms the ‘return knights’ fees’ the 
Barnwell book. collating the latter with the returns for the aid’ 
the two certainly appear independent. Another point that some- 
what perplexing the rendering wara wer’ 207, though 
left pp. 220, 261. the index names one surprised 
find the well-known William (p. 271) treated one family 
which took its name from the heathland (de Bruera). The Hobrug’, 
&c., represent Hubbridge Witham, not Heybridge. Leebury 
and Dodenhall Elmdon and Wendon Loughts are unidentified, but found 
the text under Haslingfield and Sawston. The date death Robert 
Fitz Walter, the well-known baronial leader, seems wrongly given, 
often the case. the whole, the chief use such work this will 
for those who not possess the volumes—often ponderous scarce— 
from which has been compiled. One fears that such publications must 
now costly that few scholars will risk the loss that they must involve. 
this instance, any rate, there falling off the handsome printing 
and format that one associates with the Press. 


Die Ars Notariae des Rainerius Perusinus. von Dr. 
(Quellen zur Geschichte des Rémisch-Kanoni- 
schen Processes Mittelalter, Band Heft ii. Innsbruck: Univer- 
1917.) 


important and interesting work edition, preceded excel- 
lent introduction, the Ars Notariae Rainerius Perugia, based 
the main thirteenth-century Paris manuscript (Bibliothéque Nationale, 
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Lat. 15006). The Paris manuscript almost there are fragments 
the same work another Paris manuscript (4720 ff. and ina 
Florentine manuscript (Cod. Riccard. 918, ff. The last named con- 
sists mainly (ff. Summa Notariae, written Arezzo 1240-3 
unknown author, who was influenced and copied from 
native Perugia (comitatus), Rainerius practised notary and 
teacher Bologna. mentioned the Register Notaries 1219, 
and various official and business documents reveal him ‘de Porta 
Nova’, married, landowner. The Summa Artis Notariae Zacharias, 
notary Bologna, written 1271, tells the ‘Summa cum glossis super 
artem notarie’ written doctor, magister Rainerius Perusinus, 
preclarus famosus doctor atque iudex’. Dr. Wahrmund assigns his 
life conjecturally 1185-1245. That was important and influential 
man proved his works and his official description, imperiali 
auctoritate notarius iudex’. Though not doctor, Santi considers him 
have been the earliest public teacher the notarial art Bologna. 
But was overshadowed Rollandinus Passagerius (of the Summa 
Orlandina), who seems have been his pupil, and not being mentioned 
Durandus and Iohannes Andreae, has fallen into oblivion. 

One definite result the present work distinguish the Ars Notariae, 
which this the first edition, from earlier and slighter work the 
same author. The rubrics the manuscripts and Rainerius’s own expres- 
sions not distinguish them, and future confusion will avoided 
adopting for the earlier work the name suggested Dr. Wahrmund, Liber 
The two works appear have been written Bologna 
about 1214 and respectively. 

The chief point the introduction establish Rainerius the 
precursor Rollandinus, who, Santi says, ennobled the ars notariae. 
The ennoblement consisted the creation body doctors notaria, 
outside, though connexion with, the faculty jurists. This means 
that from being technically ars, notaria became scientia. 
Rollandinus ennobled the notarial art, Rainerius founded it. stands 
the beginning development which brought procedure within the 
notary’s province, promoted the class notaries from mere scribes into 
branch the legal profession, and the notarial art from branch 
into science. This new conception the ars notariae science 
expressed Rainerius vigorous terms, which are echoed late 
the fifteenth century. The results this higher conception are seen 
the Liber Formularius, but still more the Ars Notariae. have 
not mere jumble haphazard precedents, but exposition the 
various branches notarial activity based adequate theoretical know- 
ledge. All three sections the work (de contractibus pactis, iudiciis, 
ultimis voluntatibus) preface rich collection precedents 
treatment the law from the notary’s point view, followed short 
decisive summary recapitulating the chief legal considerations which 
must bear mind when drafting. This treatment reflects the practice 
the Bolognese professors who habitually lectured the 

This has been edited Cicognaro Gaudenzi, Bibliotheca Iuridica Medii Aevi, 
vol. iii. vol. 
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Institutes. Comparing the Ars Notariae with the earlier Liber 
Dr. Wahrmund notices two the style the precedents, 
the rogatio and instrumentum give way the objective carta; and the 
section iudiciis mere collection formulae has become regular 
ordo Both give the editor opportunity for learned and 
illuminating remarks the development the notariate. 

The connexion the notary with procedure seems arise from the 
fact that Italian procedure was oral the twelfth century, and that 
was not till the fourteenth that official records were adopted upper 
Italy. The necessary writing was supplied the notary, who obtained 
his qualification from pope, emperor, count palatine, other imperial 
representative, or, Rainerius significantly claims, from the 
Bologna. The most original feature Rainerius’s inclusion 
the section iudiciis, though the libellus was properly the affair the 
advocate. But, apart from the necessity recording purely oral procedure, 
Rainerius and many his readers were well notaries. 

What makes the main interest the Ars Notariae that though 
Rainerius not ignorant science, his concern not with learning, but 
with the actual law and practice the civil tribunals Bologna. The 
impression left much the glossators’ work that pure theory, 
with little relation life. Rainerius may not great theorist, 
but close touch with realities. The historian Bologna will 
derive from him many interesting details the important period between 
the reform the Bolognese judiciary 1210 and the great codification 
the middle the thirteenth century. The least actual’ part the 
work the section libellis, where the influence Roffredus’s recently- 
published Libellis Ordine Iudiciorum obvious and acknowledged. 
The union these two subjects was coming into fashion (cf. William 
Drogheda), but the inclusion libelli the notarial art was new and 
not successful was dropped Rollandinus, and the Notaria- 
tus 1468 took the further step excluding the section 
Even the conception the art was wide enough, and this width due 
Rainerius, who, final section, utili modo capiendi ordinandi 
omnia negotia que occurrant scribenda’, hardly knows where stop. 
The text published without the glosses which the Paris manuscript 
15006 reported contain, ff. Doubtless those quoted the 
introduction are the most important, and one who has endeavoured 
reduce manuscript glosses print will inclined quarrel with the 
author’s discretion. purely Romanistic work the original matter has 
often sought the here the work itself rich enough. 

ZULUETA. 


The Evolution Parliament. M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A. 
(London: Longmans, 1920.) 


book fills conspicuous void our historical 
literature, and does with distinction. Skilful plan and elevation, 
singularly clear, and pointed the verge epigram, bears the impress 
the practised writer and lecturer. Addressed primarily the intelligent 
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but unprofessional reader, not all news historical students, yet 
full fresh light and suggestion for them too. Though many in- 
tricate and hotly debated problems are involved, Dr. Pollard’s concep- 
tion the development parliament is, with rare lapses, remarkably 
self-consistent. There not the least need for him apologize for 
venturing into the middle ages search explanation the pheno- 
mena the Tudor parliament, and confine ourselves mainly 
matters which seem require reconsideration correction, 
because feel sure that will not lack early opportunity revising 
his work. 

tracing back the history the institution which enabled the Tudors 
suppress feudal liberties and create national church, Dr. Pollard 
found the position the king’s council the parliaments 
Edward analysed Maitland’s masterly but too-little-known introduc- 
tion the Memoranda Parliamento (1305) illuminating explanation 
the sixteenth-century title, high court parliament and the secret 
the sustained vigour and permanence which its foreign congeners lacked. 
the general lines was anticipated publication Professor 
well-known book, but looks the subject from different 
angle and the first make exhaustive investigation the evidence 
afforded the records parliament, besides bringing bear that 
parliamentary antiquities. 

The presence the judges and other regular councillors the parlia- 
ment estates from 1295 and the judicial powers parliament 
have course always been known, and the former has left its traces 
the house lords this day. question only the relative 
prominence the different aspects nascent institution. Stubbs noted 
that the regular terminal parliaments Edward were judicial sessions 
the council but unconsciously antedated the clear definition the 
executive, legislative, and judicial powers and the various kinds 
council. The mistake made, Dr. Pollard points out, convert- 
ing the commune consilium Magna Carta into the title 
national assembly all tenants-in-chief (though, curiously enough, 
translated quite correctly ‘common counsel’ his commentary the 
charter) gave too much prominence concession which applied only 
feudal aids and scutages and was omitted from all reissues the charter. 
the same time there doubt that the Crown from time time 
found necessary prudent obtain, for measures not merely financial, 
the consent wider circle barons than those who were regular 
counsellors; and there some evidence that preserves the method 
summons. Dr. Pollard perhaps too much inclined ignore both 
these and the revolutionary precedents 1258, and attach undue 
weight the conciliar parliaments Edward and the judicial aspect 
the parliament estates from his time forth. For, after all, the first 
known precedents for his small terminal parliaments are the three annual 
parlemenz the Provisions Oxford which the general body the 


Dr. Pollard has missed the resemblance the four woolsacks arranged 
square, which they sat, the four benches (scamna) which were feature 
common English shire courts and the courts German towns. 
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baronage were represented. not very safe argue from the absence 
writs that the terminal parliaments were attended barons but 
those whose counsel was regularly retained the king. And even the 
latter may have been regarded represeriting the barons large, for 
there was technical distinction that date between simple 
and magnum concilium. The theory which views these terminal parlia- 
ments the solid basis which Edward later added the estates for taxa- 
tion only fails take account the fact that, within few months his 
arrival England, held what was officially described, apparently 
familiar language, son primer parlement general whose assent was 
obtained not merely tax but the comprehensive Statute West- 
minster Its descriptive epithet doubt implies the existence the 
parliamentum singulare terminal session. Yet warns not under- 
estimate the element assent and consent the first phase the evolu- 
tion parliament. true that 1275 the king enacted his 
and with the assent only the other factors the parliament. 
comparison, however, the large council parliament 1305 with 
the much smaller gathering the Michaelmas session 12781 suggests 
that general’ parliament the council may have been afforced 
number barons who did not usually attend. This would help explain, 
without undue insistence the powers the more permanent and royal 
element, the continued application the terms and general 
such parliament that 1305—which the way was not asked 
grant money—even when all except the council had been dismissed. More- 
over, even conciliar parliament tould express baronial assent. Edward 
himself reported have declared that the Statute Mortmain, which 
was enacted terminal session, was ‘de consilio magnatum suorum 
editum The line between parliaments, 
councils, was first wavering one. 

There doubt that, under Edward parliament, whether general 
single, was the highest court law, which petitions the king 
the king and his councilfor redress grievances not cognizable, 
not satisfactorily dealt with, the two benches were heard and answered, 
and certain pleas were tried. This judicial quasi-judicial work bulked 
largely the business parliament, but many petitions were referred 
the ordinary courts and the others chiefly committees. too, 
that the work even the terminal sessions was not exclusively judicial, 
for was the business the advise generally, and, early 
1280, steps were taken reduce the pressure petitions ‘so that the 
king and council might attend the great business the realm and 
his foreign After the death Edward the regular termina 
sessions were longer held,‘ though general parliaments still met 
oftener than would have been necessary but for this class business 
The causes now stated for the summons make quite 


Foedera, 563 (Record Commission). 
Stubbs, Select Charters, ed. Davis, 429. 
Stubbs, Const. Hist. (2nd edition), 263. 
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clear that they are primarily called together for other than judicial 
purposes. 

this capacity highest court justice the land Dr. Pollard 
ascribes the success the English parliament where others failed. 
admits that impeachment and attainder were never effective against the 
Crown without rebellion, but claims that they established the responsibility 
ministers and enabled the Tudors override law and 
medieval parliament estates lacking such judicial 
nucleus, was the case France, was destined failure. Indeed, 
system three estates was itself foredoomed since was based class 
divisions. Fortunately, England escaped this danger also, the three estates 
our fourteenth-century parliament being myth. certainly seems 
the case that there was clear division into three bodies, and that the 
description lords, clergy, and commons three estates first occurs 
the records 1421, when, ingeniously suggested here, may due 
the provision the treaty Troyes that the estates both countries 
should give their approval. Nevertheless, the tendency distinguish 
the three estates practically, not that name, observable early 
1341, when clergy, lords, and commons put separate petitions and 
received separate answers. 

Dr. Pollard less happy finding the secret the decay 
foreign parliamentary systems their clear division into class estates 
and their divorce taxation and petition for redress from justice. His 
argument based too exclusively the case the states-general 
France, and also ignores other fairly obvious obstacles their success. 
There attempt explain the collapse the cortes Castille, which 
certainly received petitions like the English parliament and exhibit the 
same early want definition between great and small councils. are 
told, too, excellent authority, that the Scottish parliament the 
fourteenth century, though organized three estates, was undoubtedly 
high court and enforced responsibility ministers. There was, therefore, 
necessary divorce between high court parliament and division 
estates class lines. The Scottish case shows, too, that the independent 
assent majority each estate legislation was not inherent the 
system. are not, therefore, obliged accept Dr. Pollard’s view 
that our parliament had been organized, such measures the 
provisors and praemunire legislation Edward III and the ecclesiastical 
establishment Elizabeth could only have been carried into effect 
revolution (pp. 75-6). 

The recognition six degrees (gradus) rather than three estates 
the much-discussed Modus Tenendi Parliamentum agrees with other in- 
ternal evidence! supporting its ascription date not later than the 
early years Edward III and probably the preceding reign. The 
argument for placing under Edward II, which has been based the date 


Professor Baldwin points that its description the composition the royal 
council inapplicable the reign Richard II, which recent students have inclined 
ascribe it. must admitted that the opening parliament with sermon not 
recorded for the earlier period. possible that the tract was revised under Richard 
when the precedents his great-grandfather’s reign were overhauled. 
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the other contents the earliest and best confirmed 
when noted that the tract the steward which immediately follows 
it, and contains the same extraordinary expedient for resolving difficult 
cases parliament, was composed bolster the claims Thomas 
The connexion ominous, and Dr. Pollard, seems 
us, has involved himself serious inconsistencies accepting such 
dubious authority the doctrine that the reign Edward III 
commons shared with the crown the privilege being one the two 
indispensable elements valid parliament’. According the Modus 
there can parliament without the presence the 
because they represent the while the magnates (if duly sum- 
moned) may all absent themselves without invalidating the parliament, 
because they speak only for themselves individually. Unluckily, Dr. 
Pollard has failed notice that among the communitates the Modus 
includes the proctors the clergy, and accepts the general view that 
they slipped out parliament long before the end the fourteenth 
century has his hands good many parliaments that were invalid 
the principles the Modus. Nor consistent accept without reserve 
source which lays down that the two knights any shire have greater 
parliament than the greatest earl England’, and elsewhere 
state that the commons’ position parliament before 1350 was still com- 
paratively humble that, though the opening parliament was often 
adjourned owing the non-arrival prelates and magnates, the atten- 
dance the commons was never insisted on. This not strictly the 
but the prominence given the magnates hard reconcile with their 
position parliament described the Modus. The official use this 
ambiguous treatise the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries (p. 68) may have 
been due more its clear statement the superiority the commons 
over the lords than its positive value accurate guide the holding 
parliaments. 

The house commons grew out their separate deliberations, but 
contended that these were private and out parliament until the 
removal the knights and burgesses from the chapter house the abbey 
St. Stephen’s Chapel and the beginning their the reign 
Henry VIII. The argument not wholly safe view the close con- 
nexion the abbey with the palace, which attested its use royal 
treasury. The parliament which the the results 
their deliberations, and took part the formal enactment legislation, 
did not merge its original dignity the name house lords until the 
sixteenth century, and course has remained the scene all the common 
functions parliament. Dr. Pollard does good service pointing 
out thet our premature use the narrower name, however much the facts 
anticipated the change, disguises the original constitution parliament 
single chamber. fear that his exposure the the 


Ante, xxxiv. 215. 
Vernon Harcourt, His Grace the Steward, pp. 147 164 ff. 
Yet the chapter the six degrees the presence none them (save the 
king) regarded necessary. 
Rot, Parl. ii. 107, and cf. 135. 
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peerage will not meet with the entire approval Dr. Round. not 
denied that the parliamentary barons the fourteenth century were 
peers the realm equally with the dukes and earls, and the use the name 
indeed traced date (1318) three years earlier than was hitherto 
known, but regarded resting the old claim iudicium parium 
and first assuming political colour the baronial strife with Edward 
hereditary peerage the modern sense distinguished from suit 
and service parliament Dr. Pollard sees only the beginnings the 
middle ages. The writ summons was personal one. Even when 
Richard introduces the practice creating hereditary barons and 
other peers patent ‘the notion councillorship emphasized the 
limitation patents heirs male. Lands might descend females, 
but only males could counsel the Crown.’ 

The controversy over barony writ’ affords good illustration 
the divergence view caused different aspects institution state 
transition. the one side are those who lay stress upon the many 
cases which the special writ summons was withheld after being issued 
one more generations family, and the rarer cases, not unknown 
even the fifteenth century, where the issue the writ was suspended for 
generation two and then resumed. While the Crown retained this 
power discrimination, they ask, how can speak hereditary baronies 
writ, see any validity the legal doctrine the abeyance such 
Dr. Round, the other hand, lays most stress the many 
cases which the writ was issued without break and continued 
the husband heiress when the male line came This 
Dr. Pollard accounts for the natural tendency government 
office fall into routine. Apart from any difference interpretation 
the words piere terre, the whole issue seems resolve itself into 
question date. the view before us, the process development 
may said complete one sense the sixteenth century 
for ‘when Tudor required the absence lord from parliament, 
was secured, not withholding the writ summons issued under the 
great seal chancery, but more intimate injunction, under 
the privy seal signet, not obey it’. added, however, that 
vogue hereditary peerage foundation the constitution 
modern growth born antagonism Stuart and then democratic 
principles 

have left ourselves space for more than word appreciation 
the valuable chapters which the relations parliament nationalism, 
liberty (mediaeval and modern), and the church are treated, 
the demonstration that the creator sovereignty parliament, 
parliamentary omnipotence, was Henry VIII, ‘the great architect par- 
Dr. Pollard’s mastery the history his chosen century 
was never more evident. With his views the future the great 
institution whose growth and supremacy traces with such learning and 
insight are not here concerned. 


Ante, xxxiii. 453 ff. 
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The Worcester Liber Glimpses Life great Benedictine 
Monastery the Fourteenth Century. the Rev. D.D. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1920.) 


abstract the first 168 leaves the Liber Albus the prior and 
convent Worcester has already appeared the Transactions the 
Worcestershire Historical Society for 1919, and the 
Dr. Wilson’s studies upon have been printed among recent papers 
the Worcestershire Archaeological Society. The present selection from 
its contents, the form series translations and summaries with 
running comment, full the enthusiasm which Dr. Wilson displays for 
the records his charge, taken from the portion already calendared, 
covering third part the volume and the period from July 1301 the 
beginning 1336. The Liber Albus has been somewhat neglected 
hitherto writers upon Worcester. Thomas, who made good use the 
episcopal and Sede Vacante registers the collection instruments 
appended his Survey the Cathedral-Church Worcester (1736), appears 
have left alone and Noake, whose excellent Monastery and Cathedral 
Worcester (1866) contains notice it, was probably deterred its 
bulk and the variety its material from doing more than calling attention 
its existence his list the muniments the dean and chapter. 
Dr. Wilson practically has the field himself, and enters upon with 
all the zeal discoverer. 

Although exceptional among surviving monastic registers the 
wealth its contents and the length the continuous period which 
embraces, the Liber Albus typical example the general class 
volume which belongs. Such glimpses gain the internal 
life the monastery are thus almost every case obtained through 
the contact the prior and convent with some external influence. 
data with regard internal discipline and morals are scarce, have 
some details the financial depression from which the house suffered 
the record the inquisition held prior the appropriation the 
rectory Dodderhill (pp. 124-6). Frequent grants corrodies and 
pensions return for cash down were, here elsewhere, methods 
temporary relief which brought the convent into debt and difficulty. 
Some interesting light thrown upon the attitude convent which 
was also cathedral chapter other religious houses the diocese. 
The abbeys Gloucester (pp. 62-9) and Bristol (p. 113), and the priory 
Great Malvern (pp. 275-6), member, should recalled, the 
exempt house Westminster, resisted the claim the prior Worcester 
hold visitations during vacancies the see, with passive resistance 
subterfuge. There can little doubt that the objection lodged the 
prior and convent the election John Thoky abbot Gloucester 
1306 was due the circumstance that probably had been conducted 
without the consent presence representatives the diocesan chapter. 
Such disputes, with their accompaniment violent protestations and 
anathemas, had element formality and left little personal feeling 
behind. When Prior Wyke sent monk penance 
among the monks Gloucester, Abbot Thoky received his courteous 
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request with and Brother Simon Defford apparently profited 
his stay. 

The register rich documents general diocesan interest. Such 
matters the presentation Ingelard Warley the church 
Cropthorne (pp. 49-53) were directly concerned with the affairs the 
monastery but various ordinations chantries and deeds confirming 
appropriations churches were episcopal acts which the prior and 
convent were interested only far their consent chapter was 
necessary and they acquired annual pensions way indemnities 
for appropriations. Copies the same acts will found the contem- 
porary bishops’ the appropriation the church Thorn- 
bury Tewkesbury Abbey, and the ordination the vicarage (pp. 140-1), 
are entered fo. Maydeston’s register. Consultation these 
volumes, which the Liber Albus complement, would have suggested 
some pertinent notes. Gilbert, bishop Annaghdown, who introduced 
himself the prior 1310 (p. 104), made himself useful from time 
time York, Bath and Wells, and other dioceses, and acted suffragan 
that Worcester for brief period 1313 (Reg. Reynolds, ff. 91, 
93d). the case the clerk imprisoned for homicide 1302 (pp. 31-2), 
allusion might have been made the numerous memoranda Reynolds’s 
register, touching murder committed few years later the close 
Exeter the rector Tortworth. 

Dr. Wilson’s English versions documents are extremely careful, 
whilst the same time diffident his own powers that seems 
ungracious suggest that wider acquaintance with the diplomatic 
aspect the register would have solved occasional difficulty. Never- 
theless, one difficult sentence (p. 135), familiarity with the language 
common forms would have prevented the misinterpretation the clause 
[sententiam] incurrere volumus ipso facto’, and another 
(p. 239) the words ‘affectu pariter effectu’. fabrice’ 
(p. 277) implies special effort augment the fabric-fund, the 
works’, the cathedral church: ‘the hastening forward the 
building was doubtless the object and consequence the sacrist’s energy, 
but does not translate the phrase. the same sentence the cathedral 
church said the bishop’s ‘sponsor’, where the Latin word 
evidently the genitive plaustrum’ (p. 253) 
rendered fairly good wagon’: this classical sense the comparative 
not admissible, and the proper translation ‘the best wagon’, just 
Shakespeare’s second best bed the English equivalent secundum 
melius lectum phrase familiar wills. Bones gentz (p. 148) 
means more than ‘honest country folk’: the homines 
were the local jury summoned the inquiry which the result given. 
The alternative versions ‘les soverneles venues (p. 197) 
are very doubtful: allusion the frequent occurrence markets, 
which filled the town with visitors and made excessive demands upon 
the hospitality the convent, more likely than one guests from the 
Welsh marches. Messesours’ (p. 147), translated ‘men not form 
Palaeographical errors familiar kind are responsible for such forms 
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for Derteford’ and (p. 165), ‘Mandone’ for Maudone’ 
(p. 201), for Pecco’ (p. 266), and few more. Hymuttone’ 
(p. should i.e. Himbleton, near Droitwich. The 
church Bliche’ (p. 125) cannot identified with any church upon 
which the prior and convent had claim any time unless, perhaps, 

the title the document 127, referring Meyseyhampton, 
‘the consolidation the church’ should more accurately con- 
solidation the rectory and vicarage the church’. ‘to 
provide for’ the clerk named ‘from the church’, though not wrong, 
could rendered more clearly ‘to make provision to’ him the 
church’. the list episcopal manor-houses 34, Blockley, Henbury, 
Northwick, and Withington should deed Bishop Orleton 
(pp. 241-2) dated Withington. going too far describe the pro- 
cedure indicated pp. 152 and 206 circumvention the Statute 
Mortmain: actual circumvention the statute was different thing 
from straightforward means taken procure the licences for alienation 
property which were its necessary consequence. reproduction 
leaf the register opposite the title-page shows that the registrar 
the monastery 1305-6 was Adam Cirencester, whose name appears 
the list monks present the election the prior 1317. The 
bishop Worcester contributes short preface from which the formal 
phraseology used his predecessors conspicuously absent: his 
warm appreciation Dr. Wilson’s industry speaks for all readers 


Der Anteil der Schweizer den Italienischen Kriegen, 1494-1516. 
Von Ernst Schalthess, 1919.) 


WHEREVER the Swiss become conspicuous the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth century may safely assumed that they had business 
there. Far from being simple, patriotic people fighting for their 
homes, they were aggressive and acquisitive, coveting pay, plunder, land 
their neighbours’ expense. Their defeat Carmagnola Arbedo 
1422 was the penalty for one many attempts reach the Italian lakes. 
Their victorious war against Charles the Bold began unwarranted 
against Savoy and Franche-Comté, though they pleaded, 
did their German kinsfolk recent years, that they were acting the 
offensive-defensive. This war was, indeed, the author this volume 
shows, means the origin the military, migratory spirit, which 
later more generally known, though served intensify it. The main 
importance Charles Italian expedition was fact change, not 
the habit foreign adventure, but merely its geographical diversion 
from west south. The part played the Swiss mercenaries this and 
the following campaigns adequately treated the author, especially 
relation the though doubtless much detail could 
have been added, had ransacked Italian sources thoroughly 
has Swiss. This, however, spite his title, not the real subject 
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his work. Ostensibly from the year 1494 1516 the Swiss people are 
always fighting, but his purpose show that the larger cantonal govern- 
ments are almost always striving curb this military temper, and in- 
variably failing. His story the wars becomes valuable study the 
helplessness federation states various stages democracy the 
domain foreign policy. contribution political science rather 
than military history. 

Economic trouble was once cause and effect the abuse mercenary 
service. Throughout the fifteenth century, manufacture, agriculture, and 
commerce were declining, mainly the result the Zurich secession war, 
that against Charles the Bold, and the so-called Suabian war 1499. 
the working male population decreased from absence from losses, 
pasturage took the place agriculture, requiring less labour. This 
was all the more unfortunate, Switzerland has never been able grow 
enough grain for her own consumption. The once flourishing manu- 
factures dwindled almost extinction. The Swiss could only pay for their 
imports mercenary service and their command the great Alpine 
trade routes. Even these, the greatest, the St. Gothard, was suffering 
from the absence exports, which were reduced cattle and horses, 
through the insecurity caused the chronic hostility the forest cantons 
the Milanese government. was affected also the growing impor- 
tance the Tyrolese passes, trade developed between Venice and the 
south German cities, and the lateral route through Stockach and Bern 
the fairs Lyons and Geneva, which Bern devoted much attention. 
Yet even here, the St. Gothard, the profits came not from national 
industries but from tolls, safe-conducts, and the earnings inn- and 
horse-keepers. The enormous booty won from the Burgundian camp 
after the victory Morat first, perhaps, infected the Swiss large with 
the contagion luxury. The plunder was, always, rapidly wasting 
asset, but the malady was permanent. The military class was, course, 
chiefly affected this, and the consequent immorality. Soldiers 
could not settle down work with small returns and excitements 
they looked plunder and high pay foreign service. attempts were 
made enforce labour, they went off other cantons where there was 
control. Whereas military service was originally due superfluous 
population, there was now serious scarcity adult labour. The higher 
standard luxury affected also the governing classes the wealthier 
cantons, the gentry, and the bourgeois. They satisfied their cravings, 
which were stimulated envoys and agents from abroad, means 
pensions from all powers who wanted, were likely want, their support 
applications for the levy troops. expenses the cantonal 
governments were liquidated the same corrupt methods. This led 
bad feeling between the lower classes, whose foreign service the govern- 
ments tried stop, and the upper, who lived pensions gained without 
work risk. this score split was often threatened between the more 
highly-organized urban states and the democratic country cantons. 
the latter military service was more necessary and control much less, for 
the had little power, and was the mercy sudden popular 
impulse, which was always the direction war. History has never 
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given its sanction the superstition that democracy the pathway 
peace. 

there was natural dualism between the rural cantons and the 
cities, the latter themselves never had the same policy the same geo- 
graphical interests. Bern looked west, Zurich north and east, Lucerne 
generally south. After the death Niklas Diesbach and the close the 
Burgundian war, Bern was anti-French, because stronger France thwarted 
her progress westwards. Lucerne and Solothurn were the only towns 
upon which France could usually rely. Zurich, more less normal 
German city, and always somewhat loosely attached the confederacy, 
leant towards the emperor. The forest cantons, and more especially Uri, 
never took their eyes off Bellinzona and the Italian lakes, constant 
menace any Milan. Thus the confederacy, which was brought 
face face with half century foreign wars, there was common 
policy and few common interests, adequate control the cantonal 
governments, and still less the federal constitution. The Italian wars 
illustrate almost yearly the futility the constant diets, which could 
rarely reach agreement, and never enforce its provisions. 

spite class and cantonal disunion and chronic lack discipline, 
there was among the governing bodies feeling national patriotism 
and sensitiveness for the national prestige. That Swiss should fight 
against each other for foreign pay was especially repugnant their better 
feelings. the campaigns Charles VIII and Louis XII against Naples 
the situation was simple levies were permitted virtue earlier capitula- 
tions and the recent treaty 1499, though the numbers might much 
excess the stipulated quota. the former case true that the 
blockade Louis Orleans Novara provoked flood pro-French 
enthusiasm among the military classes which overwhelmed the restrictive 
measures their governments and was embarrassing that Charles VIII. 
This, too, was stimulated the forest cantons the promise Orleans 
cede Bellinzona, Locarno, Lugano, and Arona the event his release. 
But even then, among the Venetian and imperial forces arrayed against 
him, levies from Switzerland the associated leagues the Valais and the 
Grisons were evidence. This fratricidal warfare, however, reached its 
climax Louis XII’s conquest Milan and the capture Ludovico Moro 
the complicity his own mercenaries. first popular feeling was 
strongly favour the French king that the governments Bern and 
Zurich had bend it. This was the crisis the Suabian war, really 
national struggle, and Ludovico’s close relationship the emperor made 
him national enemy, added which was the professional jealousy 
between Swiss and landsknechts. But when peace was made with the 
emperor, when the easy conquest Lombardy had alarmed the more 

responsible governments, and had made even the democratic forest 
cantons doubt the fulfilment French promises the lacustrine 
cessions, the situation altered. Ludovico returned with aid from Swiss 
and Grisons, who drove their brethren from Milan. The final incident 
the second siege Novara, when besiegers and besieged were mainly 
Swiss, and the betrayal Ludovico gave shock the Swiss conscience 
from which never entirely recovered. The author admits this, but 
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shows that the actual treachery was due very small number indi- 
viduals, and devotes long appendix the documentary proofs. 

The shock national pride and the reaction against the French 
alliance led projects reform the pension system, and con- 
sequent tightening the federal tie, which make the years from 1500 
1504 period especial interest Swiss internal history. The diet 
Baden 1503 reached agreement which might well have been turn- 
ing-point federal history. The twelve cantons with Appenzell and the 
town St. Gall passed resolution against the receipt foreign pensions, 
pay, presents, and against any levy troops without the general 
consent. The provision that any transgressor the ordinance should 
punished, whether found his own canton any other, detail 
pointing towards the development really national state. Zurich 
territory pensions were denounced from the pulpit, afterwards 
Zwingli. But French gold was again dissolvent force, aided funda- 
mental differences foreign policy. While Bern was distinctly pro- 
imperial, Solothurn was the seat French resident, and her magnates 
acted French informers. Zurich, which had held the extremist views 
against pensions, refused seal document binding minority the 
constitutional ground that was opposed her original compact 
entering the confederacy. Even Bern, which had done its utmost 
against unlicensed levies, and had been genuinely opposed French 
policy and corruption, influential citizens were 1505 accepting French 
bribes. Reform was probably economic impossibility. Not only the 
military classes, upper and lower, but the civil members the state 
governments lived pay and pensions, and the cantons themselves 
could not meet their own expenses without foreign subsidies. was 
vain reiterate that few years 30,000 Swiss had been lost French 
6,000 Swiss streamed out towards Naples, whom 
only 1,500 returned. From the loss her manhood and the inevitable 
agricultural and industrial decline, Switzerland had become wholly 
dependent foreign money and supplies. 

these same years the Swiss made the one important territorial 
acquisition effected since that the Thurgau 1460. The forest cantons, 
and them especially Uri, were bent upon extorting from Louis XII 
the fulfilment his promise cede Bellinzona. 1500 Uri and Schwyz 
seized Bellinzona, and 1501 Lugano was surprised, and held for nearly 
year. This aggressive policy met with approval from the other 
cantons, few which were pro-French, and the rest not interested this 
southern expansion, which disturbed the trade the St. Gothard, indis- 
pensable most them. Yet the obstinacy the men Uri had its 
reward, aided they were the unpopularity the French Milan 
and their misfortunes Naples. The forest cantons first came 
agreement, and then prevailed upon the others join attack upon 
Locarno. The allied confederacies Grisons and the Valais eagerly gave 
support the Venetians were urged supply men and money expel 
the French from Lombardy. Here last was national war, and Louis XII, 
fear attack Lombardy from north and east, ceded Bellinzona 

the treaty Arona April 1503. This was notable success. The 
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communication between the Grisons and the Valais was facilitated, while 
Swiss support was within easy reach for any movement the Milanese 
against their masters. Aboveall, the low ridge athwart the Valtellina, 
which Bellinzona stands, was the bolt which had barred Swiss access 
the lakes, even northwards Basel was the key which locked the Rhine. 
Louis XII’s Genoese campaign 1507 had baleful influence upon 
the relations the confederacy the French Crown. The revolt 
Genoa developed from faction fight between people and nobles into 
virtual secession from French suzerainty, for the popular party declared 
Genoa chamber the empire. Louis, knowing that the cantonal 
governments were bent upon policy neutrality, asked for levy 
4,000 men, under the express promise that they were intended only 
serve his escort Milan, and that attack would made the 
interests the emperor the pope. Maximilian made strong protest 
the confederacy that Louis was aiming the empire, but this arrived 
too late stop the men from marching. The cantons, soon was 
suspected that their men were meant for Genoa, ordered them halt 
north the Po, and those the eastern cantons were fact for some 
time delayed. The French had, however, now got complete control 
the. mercenaries, and nothing would stop the troops eager for pay and 
plunder. The cantonal governments were rightfully indignant the 
deceit, and there was revulsion feeling towards Maximilian, caused 
partly fear French predominance north Italy, partly the 
geniality Maximilian, who posed the oldest and best confederates, 
and promised set one Ludovico Moro’s sons upon the Milanese throne. 
There was too interesting revival national German feeling, especially 
strong the forest cantons, nervous their retention Bellinzona 
face stronger France. usual, however, common policy could 
framed, though the general feeling was favour strict neutrality 
between France and the empire. Any cantonal declaration this 
sense was set nought the gold and the skill French envoys, 
that from the summer 1507 until the end 1508 mercenaries flocked 
into the service France, Maximilian, and even Venice. Neverthe- 
less Louis XII’s deceit was not forgotten, and was among the causes 
which led his expulsion from the throne Milan. The present volume 
ends rather clumsily with the first part the League Cambrai war; 
Swiss policy with relation this can better treated when this fresh 
and valuable work reaches its conclusion. ARMSTRONG. 


Réforme Italie. Premiére Partie. Par (Paris: 
Picard, 1920.) 


Italian reformation was effectively crushed the forces the 
catholic reaction, and the fact its failure perhaps the chief cause 
the comparative neglect with which historians have treated the subject. 
Rodocanachi’s book welcome contribution our knowledge 
phase the reformation movement which both distinctive and interest- 
ing. The two preliminary chapters deal with the general character and 
causes the reform movement Italy, while the remainder the volume 
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devoted short biographies those Italian reformers who were looked 
upon least tainted with heresy. The appendix contains translations 
the dialogues Bernardino Ochino, and treatises Cardinal Con- 
justification, free will, and predestination, well 
graphies the works leading reformers. further volume will, 
understand, treat the change which came over the character the 
papacy, the Roman curia, and the Italian clergy under the influence 
the counter-reformation. 

The picture which are given here shows that the Italian reformation 
followed the same lines those with which the more successful aspects 
the movement north the Alps have made familiar. Italy, 
Germany and France, the reformation was once development 
the renaissance and reaction from it. Germany Favre attributed 
the spread Lutheranism the scandalous lives the clergy, 
Italy Cardinal Caraffa wrote Pope Paul There are greater 


defenders and promoters heresy than bad (p. 138). 


Non-residence was prevailing evil; out two hundred and seventy 
Italian bishops, over eighty were that time living Rome. Parish 
priests affected lay dress and manners, they stole the ornaments from 
their churches, they were convicted gambling, brawling, and assas- 
sination. example moral laxity, the numerous records sons 
priests, legitimatized the authority the curia, are noteworthy. 

July 1539, legitimatization Annibale and Pietro Tarquinio, aged years and 
years, sons Cesare Fermo, priest, procurator the Curia. 
This one among many entries showing that the Italian clergy had 
modelled itself all too closely upon the ideals antiquity. While 
Italy reveals itself integral part the reformation 
whole, not without its peculiar Italian characteristics. Italy, 
with her inborn love for freedom both thought and action, could not 
reconcile herself the bondage the Genevan system. Luther’s doctrines, 
however, found ready acceptance, much that Venice, during the 
latter half the sixteenth century, there were over eight hundred pro- 
secutions Lutherans against five Calvinists. feature the 
Italian movement the number women, drawn from all ranks society, 
who were members the reforming party. Renée France, duchess 
Ferrara, whose court formed centre refuge for French exiles; Olimpia 
Morata, the talented instructress Renée’s children; Giulia Gonzaga, 
whose beauty lured Khaireddin Barbarossa into attempt kidnap 
her, and whose intellectual difficulties inspired the composition Valdés’s 
Alfabeto women are stars among galaxy lesser lights. 
vain Cardinal Pole tried restrain Vittoria Colonna’s ardour for 
theological speculation, bidding her herself within the limits 
imposed her sex’ (p. 327). Her intellectual interests bear witness 
the truth Castiglione’s dictum All the things that men can under- 
stand, the same can women understand too, and where the intellect 
the one penetrates, there also can that the other 

Taken whole, the Italian reformers were essentially moderate 
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and conservative their outlook. Apart from the reform morals, 
upon which all parties were agreed, their chief aim was apply the fruits 
the new learning matters religion. Yet such had been the course 
events that ideals which would have been shared the popes the 
renaissance were anathema the papacy the late sixteenth century. 
live times when must devote ourselves the studies which 
are invited pursue, and not those from which are bidden turn 
away (p. 303). wrote Cardinal Sadoleto his friend Antonio Paleario, 
beseeching him listen the warnings which gave the name 
Cardinal Bembo well his own. Paleario, however, continued 
give expression his theological opinions, and 1570 this fine scholar 
perished the stake Rome. The age humanism had vanished. 
Rodocanachi has produced compendium information the 
Italian reformers rather than critical study the reform movement. 
Yet his material carefully collected and pleasantly put together. His 
book should prove real assistance students the subject. 


Spanish Influences Scottish History. M.A., D.Litt. 
(Glasgow MacLehose, 1920.) 


history Scotland has too often been regarded from parochial 
point view, and Professor Elder’s book, which traces the working 
Spanish influences Scotland between the years 1488 and 1603, step 
the right direction. The author points out that, with the birth the 
Atlantic phase European history, and with the development strong 
Spain, France, and England, Scotland was inevitably 
drawn into world politics. goes show how, with the advent 
the reformation, the importance Scotland steadily increases until 
the end the century when England and Spain are death-grips, Philip 
realises that Scotland the dominating factor the problem’ (p. 35). 
days are dismissed single chapter, both sound and 
interesting, which shows how Scotland was affected the oscillations 
the balance power. Ferdinand Aragon, jealous French influence 
north the Tweed, revealed ardent promoter, not the original 
designer, the Anglo-Scottish match effected Henry VII. Not always, 
however, did the balance power thus make for peace. 1524 
Henry VIII took advantage the European situation attempt 
detach France from Scotland, with view the subjugation the 
northern realm. His effort, however, was purely tentative the project 
1524 was not (p. 22), but mere truce, and nothing came 
it. 

the remaining seven chapters the book, which cover the 
period from 1557 1603, that the author’s troubles begin. this time 
Spain not only imperial power, she also marching the van 
the counter-reformation, and her foreign policy extraordinary 
complex political and religious diplomacy. easy task extricate 
from the vast mass evidence the facts which bear primarily upon 
Scotland, and weld these facts into clear and consistent whole. Dr. 
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Elder’s solution the puzzle not satisfactory. His main theme 
lay stress upon the divergence between Spanish imperialism and dis- 
interested zeal for the faith, show how Philip aimed political 
domination Great Britain, how British catholicism was divided 
the admissibility the Spanish claims, and how James Scotland, with 
singular duplicity, evolved system defence. This cautious monarch 
managed insinuate himself into most—though not all—of the catholic 
plots, with the result that the loyal catholics, hoping for his conversion, 
ceased plot, whilst Philip, who had mind conduct crusades for 
the benefit others, invariably withdrew. the same time James 
remained officially protestant, took English money, 
the catholics enough save his face, though far too little satisfy 
the presbyterian zeal his subjects. Some good points are made. The 
solid weight Scottish presbyterianism well established—it not 
the mere trade union ministers and elders that some would have 
believe. Many readers will realize with some surprise that Scottish 
levies, sent specifically the name King James, were maintaining 
the cause protestantism the Netherlands four years before Queen 
Elizabeth openly equipped troops for this service (pp. 69, 71). 

But, the whole, the book disappointing. From the very first 
the author becomes involved inconsistency from which never 
clears himself. How far was Philip’s policy purely Spanish, and how far 
could rely upon catholic league? Upon this fundamental point, 
Dr. Elder speaks with two voices. rule follows Father Pollen 
regarding the league little account (p. 59), but the other hand 
assures that rising tide the Reformation swept away the old 
international interests Europe favour new alliances based 
(p. 35); another passage writes ‘Spain head the 
great Catholic League’ (p. 36), discussing d’Aubigny, assumes 
(p. 78) that this mysterious figure, who merits deeper discussion, was the 
representative some joint action the part the catholic 
subsequent page introduces us, somewhat abruptly, working 
arrangement between the pope and Spain, who were contribute 
fixed ratio towards some joint scheme finally, when 
tells that with Mary Stuart her grave binding link had been 
broken and that Philip Spain was but the leader forlorn hope’ 
(p. 141), commits himself belief the possibility joint action 
the catholic powers—a belief certainly not shared Persons and 
Olivares, who, relying solely upon Spain, regarded the queen’s removal 
Dr. Elder exaggerates both the chances Philip’s success 
(pp. 45, 53) and his complete control Mary’s policy. Chapters iii and 
iv, which Mary figures largely, contain reference Labanoff’s 
Receuil, and though true that the queen became steadily more 
true also that she regarded negotiation with England 
useful second string—especially after the Anglo-French entente the 
scheme association’ with James was serious project. Recent 


The bargain was old November/6 December 1582: see 
Kretzschmar, Die Invasionsprojekte, app. 22. 
Calendar Span. Papers, Elizabeth, iv. 42, 43, 101. 
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investigation has demonstrated that the captive queen did not actually 
make will disinheriting James favour Philip here assumed 
after all Mary was French, and was the French king that her last 
letter was directed. 

James our author does less than justice. accuses him, quite 
rightly, duplicity; but when shows that James hated presby- 
terianism, and feared Spain, might have gone lay more stress 
upon the advances made James—through Ogilvie Powrie and 
others—to the pope, and other catholic, but anti-Spanish powers. 
Instead drawn away tell once more, narrative form, the story 
Philip’s delays and disappointments—a story already told Knox, 
Kretzschmar, Meyer, Martin Hume, and Graves Law. Little new 
evidence used, and such the existing evidence has been employed 
has not been well grouped. The author has followed his secondary 
authorities far too closely, and none them were discussing the 
counter-reformation from specifically Scottish point view. The 
result that Dr. Elder’s own point view tends vary chapter iii, 
for example, the action centres round Persons. Scotland itself beheld 
through alien eyes and are introduced such forms Dalgaty (for 
Dalgety?) and ‘Lord Balgarys’ ‘Lord Walter Walter 
Lindsay was not lord; was laird Balgavies near Forfar. The 
importance this busy intriguer lies the fact that was brother 
John Lindsay, the Parson Menmuir one those Octavians who, 
our author rightly tells (p. 240), were suspected catholicism. 

almost seems that Dr. Elder had approached his original sources 
through the medium his secondary authorities. pp. 250 and 251 
occurs quotation from letter written the duke Feria. The citation 
given, Tierney, vol. iv, 53’, quite wrong, but the exact citation 
given Graves Law quoting the same passage. The real reference 
Tierney’s edition Dodd’s Church History, vol. iii, appendix, pp. liv, 
and lv, where the original Spanish appears along with very loose transla- 
tion, which should hardly have satisfied Spanish scholar. another 
passage (p. 247) James represented asking the pope for 2,000 crowns 
the reference given ‘Cal. P., Scotland, Elizabeth, vol. ii, 
The calendar, however, mentions sum all, and the original 
document the Record Office reads 20,000, and not 2,000. Curiously 
enough, Graves Law, who refers the original document (and not the 
calendar), has made one his rare slips this occasion, and written 
2,000 for 20,000. The whole episode Ogilvie Powrie badly treated. 
Dr. Elder’s account based partly Graves Law and partly 
Hume’s Treason and Plot. does not seem have used the 
ments from which Hume was working, though they are published 
Birch’s Memoirs Queen Elizabeth, aware that 


see Scottish Historical Review, xi. 338, and Mary’s last letter, 
Sotheby’s December 1917 and purchased for the nation. 

88. The spelling Dalgaty adopted Father Barrett. 

pp. 225 and 232. The spelling Balgarys used Martin Hume 

Graves Law, Documents illustrating Catholic Policy’ (Scottish History Society 
xv. 18). 
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transcripts the Sessa letters are the Advocates’ Library. authorities 
are handled this way real advance possible, and the book gives 
other evidences too-great haste. Slips grammar occur pp. 139 
and 202, slips spelling pp. 26, 62, and 97, and 125 Philip 
appears Philip Watts (p. 87) was not Jesuit. The conclusions 
advanced are not novel, and though most the author’s dicta are sound, 
there want unity throughout the book. The reformation did not 
‘sweep away the old international interests Europe only rearranged 
them; and the dividing line the history Hispano-Scottish relations 
really the formation the Anglo-French entente. Prior that diplo- 
matic Spain aimed reconciling England and Scotland 
after it, detaching Scotland from England. is, however, convenient 
have one volume large collection facts bearing the relation 
Scotland Spain the sixteenth century, and historians will welcome 
the publication the appendix Cecil’s famous Discoverye, rare tract 
which only one copy survives the British Museum. 


Record Series. Extracts from the Newcastle 
Council Minute Book, 1639-56. (Newcastle-upon-Tyne Northumber- 
land Press, 1920.) 


volume the outcome proposal publish under the auspices 
the Society Antiquaries Newcastle-upon-Tyne series annual 
volumes dealing with the records Durham, Northumberland, and New- 
castle. The work transcribing, editing, and indexing has been entrusted 
the competent hands Miss Dodds, and the volume forms 
welcome addition the material bearing Newcastle that has already 
appeared the publications the Surtees Society, Archaeologia 
Aeliana, and Richardson’s Miss Dodds has selected portions 
from the Common Council Act Book, vol. which, though used 
Brand for his history Newcastle published 1789, was long missing, 
and was not recovered the corporation till 1897. The interest the 
records lies the minute local detail, showing how the life the town 
struggled through dangerous and unprosperous times’. Few towns 
can have suffered severely Newcastle the civil war period. From 
August 1640 August 1641 was occupied the Scots: from 1642 
1644 was held for the October 1644 was captured the 
Scots after stubborn siege and was garrisoned them till early 1647. 
wonder the corporation complained that its unparalleled suffer- 
ings’ was brought very low’. More than once the export coal 
London was stopped; trade was interrupted during the war with the 
Dutch 1653; and nine years earlier, during the siege the Scots, the 
town walls had been severely damaged and the common seal, with many 
charters, deeds, and other records, had been destroyed. 1647 there 
was money for the payment ministers’ stipends, and 1653 the 
£10 usually expended the auditors’ feast was voted unnecessary 
charge. 1654 the extraordinary disbursements had completely 
exhausted the town revenues that money had raised the sale 
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leases ten years’ purchase for clearing off debts amounting more 
than £2,600. 

The vicissitudes through which Newcastle passed are illustrated the 
career Dr. Robert Jennison, pretious and painefull minister who 
often mentioned the Common Council Acts. The son alderman 
and mayor Newcastle, was suspended from his lectureship 1639 
the ground accordance with the direction 
Secretary Windebank was replaced Dr. George Wishart, who was 
lecture Sundays All Hallows and Thursdays St. Nicholas. 
Dr. Jennison with his wife and children betook himself Danzig, whence 
1645 was recalled the mayor and common council accordance 
with order the house commons. Meantime the vicar All Hallows 
had been deprived for delinquency and Dr. Jennison was put his place 
one the common council, signing the order, adds, except against 
name Vicar bee giuen him’. All Hallows vicarage was sorry 
plight was quite ruinated the Scotts soone after the taking the 
Towne the yeere 1644 and was utterly uninhabitable, beinge laid open 
all parts from End End and from the Ground the 
Dr. Jennison, addition his duties All Hallows, held lectureship 
St. Nicholas and the mastership the hospital St. Mary Magdalen 
till his death 1653 laboured Newcastle, preaching twice thrice 
week, save when his infirmities called for the help various other 
lecturers. would seem that the presbyterians and the independents 
Newcastle were far from living together unity. March 1656 the 
common council wrote despondingly that each man laboured rather 
please himself and his party than advance that which was for mutual 
and common good. spite elaborate scheme for the joint use 
the town churches ministers the two judgements discontents 
continued, and November 1656 the mayor and aldermen wrote 
Walter Strickland (one the lord protector’s council) complaining the 
action Mr. Cole presbyterian minister) applying his highness 
and parliament without their authority. Not only the ecclesiastical but 
also the economic and social life Newcastle amply illustrated the 
Common Council Book. find references the coal trade, the glass 
manufacture, the hostmen and other trade companies, the grammar 
school, the town physician, and the London agents who were paid look 
after the town’s interests there order, too, make clean the streets 
every Saturday night, laudable practice which had fallen into disuse since 
the reducing’ town. Space has been wisely economized the 
omission unnecessary names, and excellent index has been provided. 

SKEEL. 


The History the Post Office British North America, 1639-1870. 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1920.) 


not often that public servant, after busy official life, devotes his 

leisure history the office with which was and 
Mr. Smith congratulated the accomplishment very useful, 
well laborious, task. true that the post office was one only 
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the numerous imperial activities which resulted clash between the 
interests Great Britain and those the colonies; but pede Herculem 
true word, and the ignorance and stupidity shown imperial 
officials this case one sees signs the mental and moral attitude which 
lost one empire, and was fair way lose another, before the change 
brought about the Durham Report. 

Until 1710 arrangements with regard their postal system were 
made the legislatures the several colonies; but the post office 
act that year established rates payment and dealt with the question 
surplus revenues without giving the colonies voice the matter. 
Nor was the grievance merely one theory, for the rates 
were greatly increased. ounce letter cost 3s. carry from New York 
Philadelphia and 4s. from New York Boston. Whereas, under the 
old system, captains ships had carried letters across the ocean for 1d. 
2d., the minimum charge, under the new act, was this state 
things matter for wonder that from Virginia alone there seems 
have come any open protest against the new system. The explanation 
probably found the fact that the attempts made the colonists 
evade the post office monopoly met with striking success. piquancy 
given the narrative the coincidence that Benjamin Franklin, the 
champion American rights, was also, till 1774, the representative the 
British. post office America; and, such, any rate far the 
surplus revenue was concerned, was the administrator system 
‘taxation without interesting also note the 
improvements made Franklin the influence first-class mind upon 
system that had worked narrow groove. 

With the loss the American colonies, new problem was presented 
the British post office. the one hand, there was the difficulty and 
cust setting foot postal system vast and sparsely settled 
country, and the anxiety obtain surplus revenue the other, was 
the political need for the development Upper Canada and the political 
inconvenience being, great measure, dependent upon the United 
States. was the time natural, the narrower views prevailed. When 
Heriot, the agent the post office Canada, directed the post-master 
York (Toronto) apply the surplus revenue from the west part 
the province improving the arrangements that part the colony, 
the secretary the general post office announced the disapproval the 
home authorities. Meanwhile 


The lowest possible postage from London York fifty years ago was forty-one 
cents and that would carry not more than one sheet paper weighing less than 
the letter weighed ounce the charge for coming from London 
York would one dollar and fifty-two cents. Finally, this ounce letter was sent 
the All-Red route, i.e. the British packet Halifax and thence over British 
soil York, the postage charge would four dollars and forty-eight cents. 
sentiment must have rivalled wit economy expression those days. 


Nor was merely that the working the system gave rise practical 
inconvenience; was more than doubtful how far was legal. Rates 
were charged exceeding those prescribed the imperial acts which alone 
gave the system its legal warrant and, spite the solemn undertaking 
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the British legislature, Canadian profits were appropriated the pur- 
poses the United Kingdom. The limit injustice was reached Nova 
Scotia when appeared that the deputy post-master was forwarding 
surplus revenue England the same time that the colonial assembly 
was voting yearly sums make good the supposed postal deficiency. 
Fortunately for British interests that deputy was brother the great 
Joseph Howe, that the storm indignation was less than would other- 
wise have been the case. 

add fuel colonial dissatisfaction, was proved that Stayner, 
the Canadian deputy postmaster-general, received perquisites from 
newspapers, the three years ending with 1834, annual sums amounting, 
the average, £3,185 currency. These emoluments were described 
committee the Upper Canadian assembly nearly equal the salary 
the governor-general and three times more than that the puisne judges. 
this state things, was obviously wise for the central government 
relinquish, was done 1847, the control the post office the several 
colonies. But the period friction was means ended. proposal 
1855 the British government set foot lower and more uniform 
imperial service, condition that the colonies joined its maintenance, 
was unpopular Canada; while the attitude the home authorities, 
throwing difficulties the way the Allan line that sought set 
foot oceanic service independent the United States, well illustrates 
the temper the time. 

Attention has been fixed upon the political aspect Mr. Smith’s 
volume but, incidentally, much may learnt from with regard the 
social conditions and habits British North America. short, though 
not always easy reading, thoroughly sound and scholarly piece 
work. 


Noblesse France VOpinion Publique Siécle. Par Henri 
(Paris: Champion, 1920.) 


not brought light many facts regarding the 
French noblesse which are absolutely new students French history, 
has written learned and useful book, which embodies great quantity 
material, and judicial its conclusions. The first part descrip- 
tion the noblesse class. was numerous, but the number the 
nobles the eve the Revolution has never been accurately determined. 
Carré thinks Taine’s estimate 140,000 men, women, and children 
too low, and inclines fix the total about 400,000. well known 
that there were different ways obtaining nobility. Nobility might 
matter descent, express royal grant, the consequence hold- 
ing certain offices, and was sometimes merely usurped. The noblesse 
different categories regarded each other with jealousy and ill will. 
particular, the greater nobles, the court noblesse, were the object anti- 
pathy the lesser nobles, the noblesse the provinces. the other 
hand, the power wealth increased and the strength prejudice 
dwindled, the greater nobles intermarried more and more with rich 
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families the middle class. Paris social barriers were first broken 
down, that nobles, capitalists, and men letters science mingled 
freely more equal terms than elsewhere. Carré has adduced many 
particulars illustrate the oft-described luxury and splendour this 
brilliant society, whether Paris its magnificent country-houses. 

The life the provincial has been less studied, and the evidence 
this subject collected Carré fresher. France, every 
other large country that day, every provincial city above the smallest 
was something capital. Such the provincial noblesse were 
easy circumstances had their hotels there, and, during the season, emulated 
modest way the social life Paris. But there remained multitude 
gentlemen too poor too primitive their tastes for even this amount 
display. Almost immovable their ancestral trees, they lived and 
died the old manor-house where they were born. depicted 
Carré, were singularly monotonous. Many had the mania for field 
sports common old Europe. The ladies sometimes devoted them- 
selves good works and led really admirable lives. Very often this class 
gentry cherished high sense honour and duty the king, who for 
them personified the state. With little hope promotion reward, 
they entered the army generation after generation, served many years, 
received many wounds, and retired trifling pension, which frequently 
fell into arrear. The poverty nobles this class was many cases 
extreme. Often they had not the means repairing their farm buildings, 
educating their sons, providing the dot necessary when daughter 
entered convent. Some laboured their own land, others became game- 
keepers tax-collectors, and others were reduced living charity. 

The second part records with wealth illustration the successive 
phases public opinion respecting the noblesse. The old doctrine that 
was for the noble fight and for the citizen traffic was atone time 
held all classes alike. the states-general 1576 the third estate 
declared that the nobles should forbidden take land lease 
engage commerce. Under the influence Colbert the old restraint 
was removed far concerned commerce with foreign countries. 
But prejudice which even such men Montesquieu and the elder 
Mirabeau could not discard was too strong for the ordinary French gentle- 
man. the eighteenth century, nobles engaged business, was 
under some kind screen concealment. One remarkable exception was 
seen the colony San Domingo, where many retired officers became 
planters, and even secured large measure self-government. But, for 
various reasons, this singular French analogue the society Virginia 
and Carolina was short lived. the army the courage the noblesse 
was beyond cavil. But under the feeble rule Louis the luxury 
the chiefs and the lack discipline all grades contributed disasters 
which helped ruin the noblesse public opinion. The flagrant disregard 
private morality and the neglect education for their children shown 
the court noblesse contributed the same result. 

interesting chapter devoted the relations the nobility with 
men letters, actors, and actresses. Everybody aware that many 
French nobles the eighteenth century sought the society authors 
VOL, XXXVI.—NO, CXLII. 
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and adopted the ideas the philosophers. But this intercourse was 
attended with certain disadvantages. The noble seldom felt that men 
who owed everything their own talent were his equals. The literary 
man had all the irritability his class, and was nettled the condescend- 
ing airs noble patrons. Intimacy often bred antipathy, and those men 
letters who owed most friends among the nobility were foremost 
the attack upon the order. The passion for the theatre, then general, 
led many scandals. Still more fatal the noblesse was the passion for 
gambling, vice which equalized and confounded all classes. the 
endeavour repair the losses extravagance, the nobles the court 
engaged more and more financial speculation, which often proved 
further cause impoverishment and discredit. Most fatal all the 
noblesse age when the spirit equality was always becoming stronger, 
were the occasional acts personal violence against inferiors which went 
either unpunished least without adequate punishment. The story 
here told length Victor-Marie-Nicholas Ysoré, marquis Pleumartin, 
affords curious illustration what might done late the middle 
the eighteenth century. 

his third part, which treats the war against the noblesse, Carré 
writing matters often handled before that there little room for 
novelty. The discussion how the states-general should con- 
stituted, the easy victory the third estate when they met, the outbreak 
anarchy the provinces, the growth emigration, the abolition 
privileges and titles are again described much detail, which does 
not, however, modify the general outline older narratives. Carré 
reminds that many nobles took service under the revolutionary govern- 
ments, and that many continued live obscurely the provinces, although 
reduced the direst want the loss their manorial rights. The fourth 
and concluding part sketches the history the ci-devant nobles under the 
tule the first consul and emperor. 


Journal the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations from April 1704 


February 1708/9, preserved the Public Record Office. (London: 
Stationery Office, 1920.) 


American and colonial history have long Jooked forward 
with interest the promised publication the journals the old board 
trade, and their expectation assistance the investigation the 
history Britain’s first colonial empire cannot fail realized ample 
manner this, the first volume the series. covers four volumes 
the bound journals the Record Office, and prints them they stand 
without alteration abridgement. Under the earlier plan adopted for 
publication the entries the proceedings the commissioners for trade 
and plantations from their commencement down 1704 were extracted 
and included under their respective dates the Calendar State Papers, 
Colonial. There they are entangled amidst the abstracts letters and 
papers all kinds that form the mass the colonial collections. This 
plan obscured the value the entries much deprive the journal 
very large part its value for those who were unable consult its 
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volumes the Record Office and were compelled rely upon the printed 
text. The authorities are warmly congratulated the new policy 
publication here begun, and hoped that may extended 
wherever practicable other registers historical interest preserved 
the national archives. 

many investigators seems that registers are, rule, entirely 
unsuited extraction and inclusion the necessarily rigid chronological 
arrangement calendar state papers. the present volume they 
will undoubtedly confirmed that view. The labour that was entailed 
the extraction and publication the colonial entries from the Register 
the Acts the Privy Council was hardly repaid the resulting volumes 
the Acts the Privy Council, Colonial, and would have been far 
greater value had the entries been left their setting and the register 
published whole. The working piece administrative machinery 
can understood only vaguely when have but portions its records 
before us, and especially when they have been torn from their context. 
can provided with the register its work that was made 
the work went for the guidance those who were using the machine, 
shall placed favourable position for understanding any 
outsider can be. And not merely this the case, the import every 
paper that was produced the working the machine can better 
appreciated know much the circumstances its production 
revealed register journal. truer view the administration 
the outer empire can obtained from careful perusal the Board 
Trade Journal its entirety published for given year. The subsequent 
volumes the Calendar State Papers, Colonial, too, will necessarily 
improved and made easier consultation. his short preface the 
deputy-keeper expresses the hope that the publication the journals 
down the dissolution the board 1782 may accomplished 
reasonable time, while many years must necessarily elapse before the 
colonial calendar can brought down that date. Till such end can 
achieved, the present volume the journal and its successors will 
provide means access the yet uncalendared original papers that will 
great value investigators. 

Every letter received the commissioners was read meeting 
and noted the journal with all its enclosures, its place deposit being 
then indicated marginal note with brief docket showing the subject 
its contents. The places deposit are found the series 
volumes succeeding papers relating each different part the 
empire (e.g. Jamaica, Leeward Islands, New York, New England, &c.) 
that from the date their commencement have been preserved unbroken 
the basis arrangement our colonial archives. If, therefore, 
investigator distance desires consult particular paper papers 
the subject which interested, will easy for him 
search the published Journal ascertain the date which they were read 
the board. may then direct his copyist’s attention the matter 
requires without being involved the expense laborious search. 
can certain, too, that has before him the Journal index 
all the papers relating his subject that reached the commissioners, 
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and his perusal will lightened the exhaustive index names and 
subjects that has been prepared for the published volume. The cross- 
references folios the journals were very ample, and they have been 
printed without alteration, they greatly facilitate study the action 
the commissioners regard any particular matter. Not merely 
the journals include note all the letters received and those 
reply, there are also recorded under the caption Plantations General’ 
the substance the orders and communications sent out all the colonies 
once. These give indications the general trend policy relation 
the oversea dominions and the colonial system. Under this heading 
there are many interesting papers noted that arose from the state war 
and the action the French privateers against English commerce 
the West Indies and elsewhere. Access the papers thus rendered 
easier, and they cannot fail interest the naval historian. 
The economist will find matter the greatest value the 
entries concerning trade which for earlier years have been omitted the 
extracts that were made for the Colonial Calendar. The volume business 
done the commissioners the plantation side their work was the 
greater, but entries relating home foreign trade are rarely missing from 
the notes the board’s meetings during any week. Such matters most 
frequently arose communications received from the secretary state 
from the treasury. The Journal is, therefore, value supplementing 
the Calendars Treasury Books and Papers that have already been pub- 
lished for the period, and the series State Papers, Domestic and Foreign. 
Considerable light thrown upon the history the great chartered 
companies like the Hamburg, the Turkey, and the Royal African companies. 
Occasionally the debates that marked the proceedings the commis- 
sioners difficult matters are noted outline, and are enabled 
discern the opposing views policy that were held. There are many 
references miscellaneous interest, and among them one relating the 
papers the earlier body that was charged with duties concerning trade 
and plantations. June 1707 letter was read the board giving 
account that there were several original books and papers relating 
the royal fishery, also the books and minutes the council trade from 
the year 1660 1668, disposed upon consideration given the 
party possession them. The commissioners desired recover the 
papers, but were not prepared pay for them before they were valued 
and list them supplied. The vendor forwarded the list, but does not 
appear whether the books were purchased not, and the matter remains 
cleared some investigator who working the period. 
ARTHUR 


Englische Geschichte achtzehnten Jahrhundert. Von 
II. Das Zeitalter Walpole’s. Theil. Rothschild, 


PROFESSOR MICHAEL, whose prefatory message goodwill his English 
friends for one, cordially reciprocate, could not have accomplished the 
present section the great task which has set himself without the aid 


See ante, xii. 582. 
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extensive researches carried him for many years. thus 
enabled, all being well, hold out the prospect the publication, 
distant date, the second part the second volume his history, 
which has given the sub-title The Age Walpole. The present 
instalment, though ample dimensions, strictly speaking, covers period 
hardly more than three years, from the resignation Townshend and 
Walpole (in April 1717) their readmission office and the reunion 
the whig party (in May 1720), the time the consentaneous event 
which the time attracted very much larger share public attention 
—the reconciliation between King George and his heir. But, apart 
from the fact that Professor Michael’s narrative, which completeness 
one the most distinctive characteristics, includes some chapters 
more less introductory kind, almost scrupulously avoids digressions 
from its actual theme—the crisis the Hanoverian monarchy, which 
its domestic and its foreign difficulties were alike contributory. Part 
this Age Walpole would, course, not appropriately named 
except parliamentary orator and and his most conspicuous 
triumph this capacity, his speech against the Peerage Bill, virtually, 
though not technically, put end the political period with which these 
pages deal. The period question was that the triumvirate’, 
during which the conduct our foreign policy was really the hands 
Stanhope, far cannot said have been directed the king 
himself and the Hanoverian which Bernstorff’s was the leading 
influence. Even financier, though reputation was already great, 
Walpole’s fame primarily rests the episode the midst which 
Stanhqpe sank, and which was founded the long-enduring ascendancy 
his successor and the policy with which was, his enduring honour, 
identified. The instalment Dr. Michael’s work now our hands is, 
therefore, sense but the prologue that which rejoice able 
look forward. 

But this fact far from diminishing its intrinsic interest narrative, 
without parallel its fullness and the extensiveness the research 
which based, period which the foreign policy Great 
Britain dominated the affairs Europe, while her system internal 
government definitively determined itself the lines which, though 
not without deflexions, subsequently adhered. historian, English 
foreign, has well succeeded Dr. Michael tracing the intimate 
between the two main aspects British history these years— 
and this not only because the augmentation which has taken place 
the materials the disposal historians from Rapin Lord Stanhope, 
and even since the time when the latter, work which the merits 
notable the defects, dealt with the brilliant achievements the 
most illustrious his ancestors. the present volume could not have 
been written without the aid our Record Office (which will forgive 
passing criticism its arrangement) and other home collections, both 
public and private, these sources have been here supplemented the 
relations foreign diplomatic agents—more especially those the 
Austrian Resident, Hoffmann, whose observation could not but 
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exceptionally vigilant the days the Quadruple Alliance, and the 
Prussian Bonnet, whose efforts were unceasing keep bonne 
intelligence which, may say so, had not always recognized the elective 
affinity then drawing his government and the British together. his 
long account Jacobitism period which, 1719, seemed end with 
final overthrow its hopes, the historian has largely used the Stuart 
Papers (of which the Historical MSS. Commission’s calendar nearly reaches 
this date), though well aware the criticism their contents constantly 
demand. secondary sources greater less significance has not 
failed make constant use and are not surprised that his narrative 
the complications which arose for British foreign policy the last 
years the Northern War and the first appearance Russia the 
scene the European family theatre should once for cite the 
admirable work Mr. Chance, George and the Northern War, 
the most valuable the extant aids knowledge. 

the few remarks that follow must confine ourselves one 
two passages which Professor Michael’s present volume seems 
throw light more less novel the progress his theme. 
should, any case, think unnecessary dwell here upon the earlier 
chapters, which open with very lucid exposition the difficulties 
besetting the government King George these years, because its 
relations with tories and whigs respectively—between whom had, 
fact, clioice, Cowper’s advice had with certain element reluctance 
shown him because the contention between the self-selected 
body the whigs who (Marlborough being impossible) formed the 
triumvirate and its following, and who large measure associated 
themselves with the Hanoverian interest and the whig malcontents. 
This contention, beginning with one the field foreign policy, became 
one faction, and, together with the quarrel the royal family, con- 
stitutes the very epoch the party-conflict the quadrennium narrated 
this volume. The chapters which follow, the moralists and deists, 
and the Bangor controversy and the attempted repeal the Occasional 
Conformity and Schism Acts, are full interest, and the last-named 
incident actually makes part the struggle between the government and 
Walpole (not, clear, altogether determined factious motives). 
But obvious that the contents these chapters, large extent, 
reach rather further back than the point the narrative which they 
are and, say nothing Shaftesbury principium), 
Addison, whose official pen find, late 1717, proposing 
punitive measures against the papacy, Defoe, whom meet with 
the following year the supporter the war against Spain, Mandeville 
and his fable seem detain rather unreasonable length this 

the Quadruple Alliance, with which enter once medias res, 
and the significance this misnamed treaty and its genesis, Professor 
Michael had already spoken with notable effect the closing portion 
the first volume his History. its present section goes back for 
moment the treaty it, its proposed original 
form, far the preamble concerned. The point one considerable 
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interest, more especially the present time, when the League Nations 
forms integral part great international treaty, and earlier schemes 
with similar analogous tendency have been repeatedly passed under 
review. But the assumption the western powers—Great Britain, 
France, and the ‘innocent’ United Provinces—that with them lay the 
responsibility restoring peace Europe—involving did the theory 
that the fortunes the lesser states must the disposal combina- 
tion the greater, was vehemently resented the Austrian government 
part treaty which the emperor was invited and the 
obnoxious preamble was reduced unobjectionable substitute. 
the same time, one the proposed secret articles the treaty, which 
referred enforcement (if necessary) submission its provisions 
the kings Spain and Sicily, the addition qui été pratiqué 
dans plusieurs autres occasions was, the request the Austrian govern- 
ment, struck out. 

Not for the last time the history her foreign policy, the Spanish 
war the Quadruple Alliance—or the war against Alberoni, Professor 
Michael says might called itself, something the same sense 
the allies 1814 called their war one not against France, but against 
Napoleon—was pre-eminently Great Britain’s war, though means 
popular the nation itself, even the mercantile class whole, 
for whose benefit Defoe declared have been undertaken. The states- 
general, observed, never actually joined the they had post- 
poned entering till the Prussian treaty 1715 should have been actually 
carried on, and when, after long series protests both the Dutch and 
the Austrian side, this had been accomplished and the Quadruple Alliance 
had brought its war with Spain successful close, the adhesion 
the United Provinces, whose trade with Spain had not really suffered 
interference from that war, was longer matter consequence. 
certainly strange that the actual accession the United Provinces 
should long have remained metter historical belief: Lord 
Stanhope, the (5th) edition now before me, speaks and 
least one later History, Professor Michael notes, still 
affirmed. the conduct the war, though was hardly possible but 
that differences should from time time manifest themselves between 
Great Britain and France (as, for that matter, these two powers were 
alike slow fall with the ultimate (Italian) designs the house 
Austria), British policy was indisputably the influence. 
More especially was such the case the ascendancy Dubois, now 
secretary state, fully established itself the counsels the regent, 
and, notwithstanding the fears Stair, held out against the combined 
influence Torcy and Law. Thus, after Stanhope’s visit France 
the beginning the year 1720, the fears separate pacification between 
France and Spain were dissipated and the second great diplomatic triumph 
Stanhope’s career, the adhesion Spain the Quadruple Alliance, was 
achieved. The revival, this most untoward moment, the question 
the retrocession Gibraltar under French influence found curious 
episode the immediate antecedents this transaction; but Count 
Senneberre’s mission London 1719 fell flat, and Stanhope this time 
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stood firm, with public opinion fall back upon, whatever may have 

been his mental reservations the future, and the future congress 
which, with regard more points than one, Spain was allowing herself 
set hopes. Austria’s interest, any case, was against any thought 
this cession; for, should the future witness the close combination 
between France and Spain, which her experienced diplomatic agent 
Hoffmann foresaw, the British fleet and the British command the 
Straits would the utmost importance the position his imperial 
master Italy. 

the chapters devoted ‘the Pretender and his (hardly merry) men’ 
and the ‘relations between England and the Northern Powers’, the 
English reader will, for the reasons already hinted, find comparatively 
little that is, the one case, new or, the other, has not been exhaustively 
treated recent historian our own. The characterization the 
Old Pretender will attract many singularly fair and, the same time, 
sympathetic portrait the unfortunate prince, rather than any fresh 
details about his for even the story his wooing and winning 
Princess Clementina was not long since told considerable length. 
Mar, too, our historian judges severely; but was exception 
among the statesmen the age Walpole who contrived times 
face both ways. the account Admiral Norris’s Baltic expeditions— 
chapter British annals possessing great interest from its naval well 
its more purely political aspect (difficult and even undesirable 
generally proves attempt keep the two asunder)—Professor Michael 
quite clearly answers the question succinctly put his table contents 
was the Russian naval power not destroyed?’ The reasons were 
essentially but Sunderland’s passionate protest against the 
loss such opportunity, though was not shared contemporary 
professional opinion, even found response British public feeling 
large own day, cannot said have remained wholly 
unechoed. 

rather earlier date than this negative result belongs very curious 
episode, which finally direct the attention our readers, not 
much reason its bearing upon the future history the partition 
Poland—already this date, Professor Michael reminds us, idea 
perfectly familiar contemporary politicians—but because illustrates 
the occasional difference, here amounting antagonism, between the 
designs Stanhope and those Bernstorff, the leading spirit the 
Hanoverian junia. The episode has been previously treated Professor 
Michael separate essay, and his narrative more especially founded 
the correspondence St. Saphorin, King George’s envoy Vienna, 
preserved the Hanover archives. For was the very essence the 
transaction that, properly speaking, concerned him elector Hanover 
rather than king Great Britain. was the former capacity that, 
towards the close the year 1718, had negotiated treaty alliance 
with the emperor ‘and with King Augustus Poland—but with him, 
again, only his character elector Saxony. The immediate object 
this alliance was protect Poland, the ulterior protect the empire, 
against the Russian peril. Prussia would only involved the matter 
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should she fall with the Russian schemes; but, while the policy 
Stanhope, warmly seconded France, had steadily been directed towards 
gaining over Prussia the Quadruple Alliance, and Prussia, with eye 
Stettin, had one time shown inclination towards such solution, 
and the Hanoverian interest would have nothing say 
Prussian alliance, and what more, put very little trust the existing 
French. The Austrian government now demanded that George should, 
king Great Britain, enter into the triple alliance behalf Poland 
(and the empire), and support means sufficient fleet. But— 
and here was the essence the problem—how could the emperor and his 
allies assured the co-operation, more especially for the protection 
the ports Danzig and Elbing, the British fleet, the ministry, 
other words the British parliament, remained without cognizance 
the transaction and the king’s undertaking How, indeed, unless 
means political mystification which this day remains not wholly 
cleared January 1719 the treaty, purely defensive character, 
which bound the emperor and the two electors the mutual protection 
their territories, case attack, was duly signed Vienna their 
plenipotentiaries, St. Saphorin representing the elector Hanover; 
and the integrity the Polish state was thus preserved—preserved, 
Dr. Michael not afraid putting it, for half century. The 
public articles provisions were accompanied certain secret articles 
and mutual declarations the processes involved the alliance 
and among these was declaration, signed St. Saphorin, the 
protection afforded British fleet the event attack upon 
Danzig and Elbing. But was not possible that such document could 
sent King George for signature, with the treaty for ratification, 
without receiving the countersignature British minister. George 
was personally prepared accept and sign; but the constitutional 
difficulty was unsurmountable and stood, the declaration could not 
countersigned any British minister. Bernstorff’s expedient sending 
with the treaty copy the declaration, but dropping the phrase stating 
that the promise sending the fleet was given sustinendam tractatus 
praesentis executionem, might cast some dust the eyes the British 
ministry but the declaration itself remained. happened (after 
attempt devised the Polish minister the court St. 
and formulated St. Saphorin, treat the promise protection 
Danzig and Elbing, being places importance British trade, matter 
wholly unconnected with the treaty), the treaty itself, which had been 
concluded and ratified without the declaration question, proved 
have fulfilled its immediate purpose, and the Tsar Peter, though breathing 
fire and fury, withdrew his troops from Poland, and neither the declaration 
nor equivalent came into play. St. Saphorin was let off with 
lecture the king-elector, and another from Bernstorff, who pointed 
out that, had been shown earlier examples using fleets without 
previous declaration war, was such case easier things 
than discuss them beforehand. But the obnoxious declaration never 
found its way out King George’s German chancery, where—in the 
archives Hanover—it reposes the present day. 
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like vol. this History, part vol. reaches second edition, 
few misprints might removed from generally most correct text. The 
Duchess Albans’ (p. 53) and Lord Finch’ (p. 555) should the 
Duchess St. Albans’ and Mr. Finch’. The power the Stool’ (p. 561) 
surely intended for ‘the power the State’? ‘the 
(passim) orthodox German plural? And, add slight historical slip, 
the university Cambridge 1717 can hardly described ‘citadel 


(Cambridge: University Press, 1920.) 


all our naval wars, that the years 1739-48 has been least studied. 
Few documents concerning have been published, and Sir Laird 
Clowes’s Royal Navy the account those nine years fills only eighty- 
seven pages. Rear-Admiral Richmond has therefore rendered excellent 
service describing the war narrative which detailed, clear, fully 
annotated, and based examination all available documents. 
The author has, since the year 1907, investigated all available sources 
explains the causes the war, then traces its expansion owing the 
disputes arising out the Austrian succession, and examines the con- 
sequences the rapid development war into world-wide conflict. 
The strategic problems were also complicated the spring 1744 
the malevolent neutrality France, which served clog British 
naval operations. These would have been any case ineffective, for the 
first lord, Sir Charles Wager, failed infuse sufficient wisdom energy 
into Walpole and Newcastle. But the constant threats hostile action 
the Brest and Toulon fleets would have taxed the resourcefulness 
Pitt Middleton. The opening chapters would have gained value 
the author had discussed the advantages compelling France declare 
herself. However critical was the situation the Continent after the 
death the emperor, the British navy was almost completely hampered 
neutrality which long imposed nearly all the responsibilities 
actual warfare, while depriving the power strike. 

Probably the recollections 1740-4 nerved Pitt 1761 with the 
resolve end Spanish neutrality. had been power the summer 
1740 would almost certainly have answered war the menacing 
dispatch the Brest and Toulon fleets the West Indies. Indirectly, 
Rear-Admiral Richmond shows, the uncertainties the situation 
home waters occasioned the delay the sending reinforcements 
Admiral Vernon for the projected attack Cartagena, delay which 
entailed disastrous losses disease. The evidence now forthcoming 
warrants the conclusion that military writers have laid too much stress 
Vernon’s browbeating General Wentworth respecting the land 
operations. Wentworth’s delays were highly culpable, and the risk 
Vernon’s fleet being caught trap the Spanish fleet (perhaps also 
that France) amply justified energetic representations. Vernon 
was also aware that delay spelt pestilence. Altogether the opening 
hostilities, apart from Vernon’s dash Portobello, could scarcely have 
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been worse, result parsimony time peace and neglect study 
the problems naval warfare. Could anything have been more fatuous 
than the conflicting instructions issued Admiral Haddock February 
1740 for the observation Cadiz, the defence Minorca, and oversight 
the Spanish expeditions preparing the Fortunately 
France delayed strike, and Spain soon rushed into Italian adventures 
that diverted her strength from the maritime struggle. Thus, the blunders 
the Bourbon powers cancelled ours. 

The Carteret administration also handled naval affairs badly, imposing 
Admiral Mathews the Mediterranean impossible tasks and blaming him 
when they were not fulfilled. Mathews’s battle off Toulon February 
1744 fully described vol. ii, pp. 1-52. might have been well prelude 
the narrative with discussion what was possible aim the Franco- 
Spanish fleets, viz. escape from the Mediterranean, make for Brest, 
and assist that fleet convoying from Dunkirk the French force held 
readiness for invasion England. appears from his letter 
January 1744, Mathews thought the allies had but one game play, 
namely ‘to down the Straits’. Lateron Rear-Admiral Richmond glances 
that alternative but view the many occasions when the Toulon 
fleet started schemes invasion, full discussion would have been interest- 
ing. The knowledge the vast issues that were stake ought have 
stilled the petty jealousies between Mathews and Lestock which marred 
their efforts February. The author considers that Mathews’s actions 
before and during the battle were ineffective (as was established the 
evidence given the court martial), and that should have 
pursued the enemy afterwards, but endorses the severe censures which 
have been bestowed Lestock for lagging behind with the British rear. 
The evidence the Lestock court martial, summarized vol. ii, App. iv, 
shows that, for least, hauled his wind and deliberately refrained 
from supporting the centre. Yet the court martial Mathews censured 
that admiral for hoisting the signal engage the enemy before the line 
was formed. The author states (vol. ii, 54) that Mathews was not 
cashiered for breaking the line, and well correct the widespread 
error that was this alleged offence alone which ruined Mathews’s career. 
But article the charges against him was the effect noticed above, 
and was carried seventeen votes two. must therefore rank 
prominently among the decisions the court ‘divers breaches his 
duty which led the adverse verdict. The contrast between this harsh 
finding and the infamous devices adopted the Lestock court martial 
screen that officer gains emphasis from the evidence presented 
the appendices vol. ii. 

reviewing work that packed with information, may seem 
hypercritical ask for but the reader will probably regret the 
severe restraint which cuts short the account Anson’s 
voyage and his subsequent reforms the admiralty. Also more impor- 
tance might have been assigned the action Captain Piercy Brett 
the Lion (58) with the Elizabeth (64) escorting the Pretender Scotland 
the sloop Doutelle. The sloop escaped, but the Elizabeth was crippled 
five hours’ fight that night she crept back port, and left 
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Prince Charles without the expected help men and munitions. The 
naval dispositions for the defence Great Britain against French 
Jacobite landings were not effective. October 1745 Vernon had six 
sail and ten smaller craft the Downs off Flanders; Byng had three 
sail and nine small craft off the east coast and many light 
ships were the home waters, addition our fleets the Mediterranean 
and elsewhere yet there was systematic observation Dunkirk, the 
chief danger point the invasion schemes, and Byng’s cruises between 
the Firth Forth and Flanders were futile. This work throws fresh 
light the question how many men and how much treasure the French 
got through the help Prince Charles. vol. ii, chap. chapter 
which ends rather abruptly) the author states that 100 men landed 
the early spring 1746. But the French claim that they landed all 
between 1,000 and 1,200 men, and some £15,000. Lord John Drummond 
November 1745 brought some 800 men the Royal Ecossais regiment 
Montrose. Certainly the navy performed meritorious and little known 
services preventing the arrival large Jacobite reinforcements. 

short account given the reduction Louisburg, further details 
which might have been culled from the Correspondence William 
Shirley, published 1912. Thus the letters Shirley and Pepperell 
show that the final decision the French governor surrender was due 
lack food and munitions. The author also describes the diffuse and 
ineffective operations the Mediterranean, the interest which 
lies chiefly the proofs the urgent need small craft control the 
enemy’s coast road along the western Riviera, and the singular pessimism 
Byng while off the Lérins Isles. This peculiarity his was forgotten 
apparently the time his appointment March 1756. The need 
efficient small craft has had learnt over again every coastal enter- 
prise down the year 1915. impossible here notice the account 
the operations the East and West Indies 1747-8, also the two 
actions the year 1747 with the fleets escorting French convoys. The 
influence Anson’s victory off Cape Finisterre affairs the 
Indies duly emphasized. The comments vol. iii, chaps. the 
convoy system and its limitations are high significance. 

general, the narrative invests with interest not very interesting 
conflict. The author proves, inter alia, the disgraceful unpreparedness for 
war, the ministerial habit shifting blame the admirals (Lestock, 
whig, being the only exception), and the gradual growth efficiency 
1745-8. The conclusion the paramount importance sea power 
repairing our military disasters illuminating. remains commend 
the reproductions contemporary plans and engravings ports and 
fortresses, which have never been surpassed work this description. 
Each volume contains index, but scarcely adequate, there being 
French, Spanish). There are few slips, vol. xiii, Malta’ 
for ‘1749’ for ‘1743’ (?), xviii, note Fort St. Louis 
undiscoverable the plan Cartagena, 112; 125, March 
should ‘May 5’. vol. ii, occurs the statement that the news 
the Brest squadron putting sea January reached Turin 
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January. Surely the news referred the sailing few sail the 
Brest fleet early that month. 171, 13, eastward’ should 
‘northward’. vol. iii, 233, ‘Canada’ should either Breton’ 
century, suggested that the bolder tactics enjoined the fighting 
instructions 1760 were due Anson. Why not equally Hawke, 
after his victorious example off Quiberon November 1759? 
261, par. should read Among the influences that 
disposed Louis make peace Aix-la-Chapelle should named 
those his finance minister, Machault, and Pompadour, both 
whom insisted the urgent need ending the war without delay. 
Attention must finally drawn the wealth information contained 
the twelve appendices, and above all the sound doctrine naval 
warfare set forth the introduction. account the inefficiency 
the administration and the higher commands and the 
gradual improvements wrought Anson, Martin, Warren, and Hawke 
the drill, moral, and fighting power the fleet, these volumes are 
invaluable. soon had fair play, the navy worked out its own 
salvation, and began evolve the strategic conceptions which were 
bear fruit the Seven Years’ war. Rose. 


Studies History and Politics. the Rt. Hon. 
(Oxford Clarendon Press, 1920.) 


Mr. has collected eleven his interesting and suggestive essays, 
which only two have not been previously printed. Both these 
back 1911, and are based lectures delivered him Chichele 
lecturer Oxford: ‘The Resurgence Prussia’ and Thoughts 
the Influence Napoleon’. the former discusses French influence 
the reforms Stein, and emancipating edict which was pre- 
pared before Stein took office but was applied the whole nation and 
made law his decision. that edict the rigorous distinction classes, 
the guild system trades, the serfdom the peasants and the feudal 
restrictions land-transfers were abolished. These changes were due 
the fact that Jena had proved revolutionary France stronger 
than mediaeval Prussia, and they were urged Stein, although hated 
the French and their ways’, because was convinced that the social 
changes disliked would strengthen his nation. Mr. Fisher argues that 
even Stein’s municipal reforms betray some influence French example 
but his only substantial plea that ‘three not unimportant clauses 
Stein’s famous measures are almost verbally copied from the French’. 
does not quote these clauses, and certain that the spirit the 
new local government scheme the towns was very different from the 
French departmental system. Stein would have extended this self- 
government the country districts had not been expelled from 
office, and his attempt local civic feeling stimulus national 
pride was far removed from the centralized bureaucratic administration 
which was established Napoleon. 

Mr. Fisher has some suggestive pages the legislative attempts and 
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achievements Hardenberg, which were obviously based French 
models. demonstrates the truth Bismarck’s saying that the 
Hardenberg legislation was all taken from the Westphalian Moniteur. 
Liberal Hardenberg rapidly gave way the Napoleonic 
bureaucrat,’ but where his legislation most closely resembled French 
models, the attempt set bureaucratic administration, 
met the strongest national opposition. Was not the nationalist 
feeling inspired Fichte, the national army created the shrinkage 
system very different from Napoleon’s conscription, which 
caused the resurgence Prussia, rather than the political changes 
which were partially due French example? the 
Influence Napoleon’ appendix the chapters which Mr. Fisher 
wrote for the Cambridge Modern History. With the exceptions 
Julius Caesar and Charlemagne, Napoleon exercised greater influence 
the political and social state Europe than any other single man’. 
The Napoléoniennes are borrowed, some from the Revolution and 
some from the ancien régime, but ‘it not the business statesman 
Mr. Fisher bases Napoleon’s greatness civil ruler 
these facts: ‘he saved for France the most valuable conquests the 
French Revolution, social equality and industrial freedom,’ arranged 
the Concordat, and gave France code laws and system 
administration which remain substantially unchanged to-day’. The 
parliamentary system France Mr. Fisher regards less important than 
main blocks Napoleonic granite, the Prefects, the Codes, the 
Legion Honour, the Lycée’. There much force this, but 
difficult accept the statement that modern France still very much 
the Consulate left it’: The Republic to-day surely differs from the 
Consulate many and important respects resembles it. 
Executive control the cabinet, and the centralized bureaucratic 
hierarchical administration inherited from the Empire least subject 
parliamentary ministers and parliamentary interpellation, which 
Seignobos has called dominante régime parlementaire 
Municipal authorities are elective and the press free. The 
republican party—as alien from Napoleonism the whigs from Strafford 
—is one ruling force trade-unionism, illegal under the Code, 
another. The Concordat has gone. Napoleon, returned, might 
find his bonne police but certainly not his bon clergé. Finally, under 
the Consulate universal suffrage existed theory, but elaborate 
electoral devices the people were really excluded from political life. 

the other historical essays the most striking are the estimates 
Rousseau and Acton historian. the latter 104 there 
sentence which states what apparently the opposite Mr. Fisher’s 
meaning. After quoting Acton’s remark that man feels the grandeur 
the Revolution till reads Michelet, the horror without reading 
Taine, Mr. Fisher writes: The sovereign merit Lord Acton’s lectures 
that his repulsion from the horror has not prevented the grandeur from 
going The essays are all interesting read, and they contain 
many shrewd, enlightening, and often witty comments the history and 
historians the nineteenth century. GREEN. 
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The History the British Army. the Hon. Vols. 
and with volume maps. (London: Macmillan, 1920.) 


instalment had been somewhat anxiously awaited, and was delayed 
the difficulty providing the maps during the late yet would 
have been mistake issue them without the maps, which are good 
any issued with the earlier The period the years 1813-15. 
before, Sir John Fortescue takes care not limit himself the deeds 
Wellington. The campaign Castalla and the siege Tarragona, the 
doings Lord William Bentinck, Graham’s descent Holland and his 
attack Bergen-op-Zoom, well the American War, receive full 
treatment. Also wisely gives very brief but adequate account 
Napoleon’s campaigns Russia, Germany, and France, that the 
Peninsular fighting may fitted into the complete picture. 

regards Castalla, where Suchet ought have been severely punished, 
and Tarragona, which could easily have been captured, bitter things are 
said Sir John Murray. Bentinck also censured, for lent troops 
from Sicily Murray and recalled them, then came himself take 
command and returned Sicily, then interfered Genoa. That Welling- 
ton was angered the feebleness these operations east Spain was 
but natural. But least Suchet was kept the move, and prevented 
from helping first Joseph, then Soult rather, had excuse for helping 
neither, preserve his individual command. interesting 
these operations read the services good Waterloo regiment 
the 27th, and Waterloo brigadier such Adam. Graham’s cam- 
paign Holland the winter and spring 1813-14 brings our notice 
the raw troops which fought later well were 
garrison the Netherlands after Napoleon’s abdication—and Cooke 
divisional general. Graham had difficult task, for the Russians and 
Prussians preferred march into France rather than clear Holland, 
and the Dutch, 1799, were not ready rise. But played strong, 
risky, game, and with little luck might have held Bergen. 

Sir John writes calmly the American War. merely refers 
with short sarcasm the heated either country, and 
remarks that the actual combatants really respected each other. shows 
how difficult task our men had save Canada, the dearth both soldiers 
and sailogs being considered. The Bladensburg-Washington and the New 
Orleans expeditions show how poor was the leading even Peninsular 
officers when longer under Wellington’s eyes. Perhaps these chapters 
are valuable anything that has written, for even when the altered 
conditions are taken into account, the problems distant overseas 
campaigns are always with us. Especially will always vital impor- 
tance consider how few regular soldiers should handled attacks 
non-regulars, brave and good marksmen, but without discipline and 
without traditions they succeed, Bladensburg, may spite 
serious mistakes, such are due contempt the enemy; they 


See ante, xv. 570; xix. 172; xxiii. 173; xxvi. 608; xxviii. 590. 
impossible for one who has not deeply studied Graham’s campaign 1814 
the Netherlands understand how bad Wellington’s troops really were’: 405. 
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fail, New Orleans, the ignorant jeer. Sir John’s criticisms Prevost, 
Ross, Keane, and Pakenham are quiet and sane. But, above all, has 
emphasized the need understanding between naval and military 
officers, for nothing but careful planning beforehand can ensure success 
when each class views the operations from different standpoint. Here 
his language the advice the naval officers was due chiefly 
the desire for prize money and the three chief ones were similar 
dictation naval military men had occurred Cadiz and Ferrol. 
forgets add that the same Alexander Cochrane, who was primarily 
responsible for launching the attack New Orleans, had co-operated well 
with Abercrombie the landing Aboukir Bay. 

the main story the Peninsular War argues sanely Welling- 
ton’s difficulties, and bitterly whig factiousness home. Joseph 
shown state cruel perplexity, Napoleon withdrawing troops from 
him and giving him orders without understanding his position, Clarke 
doing the same, Clausel failing co-operate and therefore failing 
time Vittoria. Sir John not satisfied about the tactics 
this battle, for Wellington’s columns attacked wide intervals, and 
Graham did not press Reille closely enough. The indiscipline after 
Vittoria, and again after the storm San Sebastian, treated character- 
istically. 

But perhaps the account the battles the Pyrenees after Soult’s 
return the most the terrain was unlike that any the 
earlier campaigns, the conditions were unlike those 1810, when 
Masséna was known preparing advance and Wellington knew the 
geography the Portuguese frontier thoroughly. Now mountain warfare 
has fascination for the layman, especially has studied Napoleon’s 
campaigns and the crown prince’s passage the Giant Moun- 
tains 1866. Napoleon with his main force held the low ground the 
centre ready fall the Austrians separately they debouched the 
foot the valleys Benedek allowed the Prussians debouch unchecked. 
But Wellington planted his divisions the passes, leaving them isolated 
with high ridges between, ready indeed fall back common centre, 
but without strong central reserve rally them; Soult 
massed his three corps break through each different pass. But 
attacked precipitately and spite the strange irresolution Cole 
and Picton, who fell back almost Pampeluna, only Reille agd Clausel 
penetrated through, and their men were weary and starving one wonders 
they were indeed really able haul any guns far, for certainly they 
were short ammunition and supplies. the other hand, spite 
William Stewart’s officious and stupid attention anything but his own 
duty, D’Erlon was sufficiently held Hill. Still Clausel had fact 
turned Hill’s rear, though was not able maintain his advantage. 
have then that most dramatic episode Wellington galloping his 
thoroughbred full speed uphill the ridge Sorauren, where full 
view both armies saved the position. Soult must have found his men 
badly shaken them back France. Then followed Wellington’s 
passage the Bidassoa and the Nivelle, where Soult’s lines were very 
strong but too long, that there was little difficulty breaking through 
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them. Lastly, one wonders Wellington could have had exact knowledge 
the Pyrenees Sir John Fortescue had trouble obtaining reliable 
maps illustrate the battles. 

Every new account Waterloo has its interest, and one the look 
out find whether Sir John has anything that others have omitted. His 
main point that the allies were compelled await Napoleon’s attack 
because the uncertainty whether there was any war all, until the 
emperor had actually crossed the Belgian frontier. His judgements 
Bliicher and Gneisenau are sound, and adds that Wellington had 
definitely promised fall back eastwards maintain touch. 
acknowledges that the allied line was much too long, and that Napoleon 
really did effect surprise, that Wellington bringing his men piece- 
meal Quatre Bras, and having cavalry there till the evening, could 
hold one responsible but himself. the other hand, shows that 
Napoleon the Friday morning was quite ignorant the disposition 
the allies (‘il faisait des tableaux ’), and consequence gave vague 
orders Ney fact any rate for that day Wellington’s name inspired 
greater awe into the French than Napoleon’s into the Allies’. The 
German charge that Wellington deliberately deceived Bliicher falsely 
stating the position his own troops, and thereby inducing make 
stand Ligny, dismisses with contempt; this charge has been 
emphasized strongly order that the three bad Prussian blunders 
may concealed, namely, Ziethen’s failure pass Wellington 
once and quickly the news the French advance the Thursday, the 
bad choice position Ligny, and the failure inform Wellington 
Friday’s defeat and the line Prussian retreat. insists the indis- 
cipline the French, who were accustomed ‘live the 
and shows that they were bad horse-masters; also the Prussians were 
unpopular Belgium because they too wished live free quarters. 
does not argue much about Erlon’s wanderings between Quatre 
Bras and Ligny, nor what Grouchy ought have done when heard 
the sound the guns. Napoleon’s delay opening the battle Sunday 
attributes mainly the miserable way which the French passed 
the night the drenching rain, and had many cases scattered plunder. 
His final summing the great battle illuminating anything 
that has himself written, others have written, about Waterloo. 
Aware Wellington’s weaknesses, especially his sweeping indictments 
—for instance, his constant -finding fault with his artillery officers—he 
concludes with these words, The Waterloo medal worthily unique, for 
bears the reverse, besides the name and date the battle, the name 
him without whom there would have been victory—Wellington 
fact, where all made mistakes Wellington made the fewest. 

the preface Sir John Fortescue confesses that may have made 
slips, for between the writing the volumes and the correction the 
proofs came the war. few are found. ix. the 6th King’s 
Brunswick contingent not quite, the history the 92nd German 
Regiment, its lineal descendant. There was advanced guard battalion 
including four companies Jagers, guard ‘life’ battalion, three light 
VOL. XXXVI.—NO. CXLII. 
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and three line battalions. Basil Jackson definitely states that the special rifle 
ammunition, the loss which made Baring evacuate Haye Sainte, was 
found upset ditch the Brussels road. 263, for ‘the Guards’ read 
read pp. 378 and 387, Chassé’s division mentioned 
brought into the second line two separate occasions. Sir John 
has marked off all the Waterloo regiments G., according they 
had served the Peninsula under one wishes that had 
more definitely tabulated them, their services, and their proportion 
recruits also, would have been valuable have had the 
record the battalions from America, Lambert’s brigade arriving after 
night’s march the very morning the 18th, the 43rd missing the 
battle barely twenty-four hours, others month late but strengthening 
greatly Wellington’s army Paris. 

The reviewer, having now reviewed every one the ten volumes, may 
permitted hope that the historian will, spite adverse circum- 
stances, carry his work least the great Indian wars and the 
Crimea, not Afghanistan and the Cape and Egypt. 


Morris. 


The Life and Times Sir Alexander Tilloch Galt. 
(Toronto Oxford University Press, 1920.) 


SKELTON Queen’s University, Kingston, has made real 
contribution recent Canadian history. first sight his book seems 
unnecessarily large work devoted the activities man who 
was never the leader political party, never really great figure, who 
now forgotten outside Canada, and only dimly remembered even there. 
But the emphasis put the times rather than the life domestic 
details are wholly omitted, and from this book are able understand 
much Canadian history that before was obscure. Galt’s main activities 
were only partly political, went into politics carry out economic pur- 
poses before and after his twenty-five years parliamentary life was 
directly concerned with town-building, land settlement, and railway 
development. get politics and constitutional issues only one 
part many-sided career. Till recently Canadian histories have ignored 
the economic background all change, and this book (as was expected 
from its author, economist) brings the connexion into proper relief. 
Politically, Galt’s was curious career; the reason why never 
became great party leader apparent from his constantly shifting 
views—though Professor Skelton minimizes any inconsistencies. The 
son John Galt, who mixed authorship The Annals the Parish 
with attempt (in 1810) open Salonika English trade, and who 
from 1824.gave his main energies planting British settlers Upper 
Canada, Alexander Galt had naturally non-political upbringing. 
began life business man, 1843, when twenty-six years old, becoming 
secretary the British American Land Company, which was trying 
for the eastern townships what the Canada Company under his father’s 
guidance had done for the Huron tract what now Ontario. Land 
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settlement made him turn railway building, railways led him 
politics. But never felt home had been born few 
years earlier would have been Sydenham’s ideal minister, prepared 
work with any group men provided the business the country pro- 
spered. After his unopposed election the Canadian assembly 1849 
the chairman his committee had ask him which side the house 
would sit—and party feeling was running high that year. 1850 
left politics, returned the house 1853, and remained there till 1872. 
first was counted conservative 1844 all his influence had been 
used help Metcalfe the country against Baldwin and Lafontaine. 
1853 Galt drifted the radicals Canada East, and became rouge’ 
1857 called himself independent, but soon was again conservative. 
the years 1870-3 flirted with the liberals only retire from active 
political life independent conservative. Galt’s views the future 
Canada were even less fixed than his party preferences. With the repeal 
the corn laws thought the only imperial tie—that commerce— 
gone, and approved though did not sign the annexation mani- 
festo 1849. But railways made him see the need for confederation, 
which advocated steadily from 1858, and confederation created 
‘made possible Canadian nationality that led him dislike the idéa 
joining the United States. From 1867, not even earlier, held 
strongly the that the near future would see Canada independent 
1883 changed again, and became converted imperial federation. 
Each his changes had much said for it; Mr. Skelton seems 
approve them all. But something political failure can expected 
from such elasticity, and Galt’s fluctuations seem show 
real political philosophy. was atime when the man business was 
needed public Hincks and Galt the type was developed. Then 
passed, and the parliamentarian more rigid ideas came again the 
front. 

One the best things the book its continual emphasis material 
factors. That the United States had bonding system before 1846 was 
great importance Canada—it was one reason for the Union Act— 
but the ordinary history has ignored it. The establishment. decimal 
currency 1858, the too rapid railway building between 1850 and 1870, 
the importance Elgin’s reciprocity treaty, fisheries negotiations with 
the United States: all these are well brought out. Not least, the maps 
showing John and Alexander Galt’s activities Quebec, Ontario, and 
the west are real use. 


Vols. ii, and iii. (Published under the auspices the Institute 
International Affairs. London: Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 
1920.) 


the outset any attempt appraise this work let said that 
useful book, and that both Mr. Temperley and the Institute Inter- 
national Affairs have every reason congratulate themselves the 
first three volumes their projected history. Whether the remaining 
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volumes rather more compression might not practised question 
which they will have consider seriously. those which have appeared 
there are not few passages which seem over the same ground. 
volume chapters and might well have been recast occupy 
less than seventy pages and yet nothing essential need have been destroyed, 
while the editor generous allowing the author chapter the 
same volume bulky disquisition upon the classification treaties, for 
which any one interested could turn manual Such 
prolixity may connected with the heavy price the completed work. 
should not relegated that class books which only the larger 
libraries can buy. will become nothing done reduce the size 
and price. The war and the peace are likely subjects round which 
for generations thought will centre. valuable, therefore, have 
compact form all the details, methodically and chronologically arranged, 
which those who discuss the war and peace will need. Part for example, 
describes step step the military and the moral collapse the central 
powers. minor points interpretation possible differ from the 
views here given, but the points stress are chosen with sound judgement, 
and fictitious importance never allotted talk negotiation 
opposed force arms. Itis, the way, doubtful whether the blockade’ 
the central powers was the lineal descendant the Napoleonic blockade, 
suggested the author the second part The modern 
blockade’ was very largely the elaboration President 
Lincoln, and one misses this chapter comparison, contrast, 
between the naval policy the Union government the civil war and 
the British government this. 

The second part the weakest section the first volume. consists 
effect four chapters. They describe respectively (1) the material 
effects the war upon neutrals and belligerents, (2) the public and official 
war-aims the belligerents, (3) the war-aims labour, (4) the Bolshevik 
attitude Brest-Litovsk. Here obviously the second chapter the 
crucial one. one may expect learn something those irresistible 
forces public opinion (see vol. ii, 57), which caused the statesmen 
make the settlement which they ultimately made, which bolstered them 
against the pressure Bolshevik labour extremists and, may 
said, carried them too far opposite direction. What get not 
account public opinion all, balancing the views urged The 
Times the Nation, the Hearst Press, Matin and Temps, 
mention opinion Australia (see ii. 233), nothing that spirit 
England which culminated the dispatch telegram Mr. Lloyd 
George signed the 370 members (see 267). Instead, the chapter 
devoted elaborate panegyric President Wilson, whose ideas, 
like those other great statesman the war, are capable being 
worked out complete political With the views that 


President Wilson, between 1914 and 1918, made complete change 
from Jeffersonian’ Hamiltonian’ outlook upon public affairs, 
and perhaps was none the less great for doing so. All that permissible 
here comment upon the presence the book chapter which, both 
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its positive and negative qualities, strikes note different the chapters 
which precede and follow it, and congratulate the author brilliant 
presentation special case. 

far one able check it, quite admirable. describes 
the manner which the conference assembled, and how, when assembled, 
developed and modified its machinery. The dealings the conference 
with Poland, Germany, the Roumanians, and Béla Kun-are, with the 
activities the armistice commission and the supreme economic 
council, described chapter viii. The use the word 
page 286 speaking Anglo-American coincidence outlook 
unfortunate, unhistorical, and irritating American readers. Chapter 
furnishes exhaustive examination, from the point view inter- 
national lawyer, the fidelity allied statesmen the terms both 
the armistice convention and the peace treaty pre-armistice agree- 
ments. The point has been raised, among others, Mr. Keynes, and 
good have technically treated, even the author leaves the main 
point open. criticism more fitly urged legal journal, 
but not doubtful whether the phrase subsequent concessions 
and claims the allies and the United States’ can bear the meaning 
which the author this chapter gives What, for instance, intended 
the word concessions with which subsequent claims’ the part 
the allies are classed One last point regard the first volume. 
Any one familiar with the dominions aware the importance assigned 
those countries the part played the Dominion representatives 
both the conference and the League Nations scheme. The 
debates the Canadian house commons the latter are sufficient 
indication this tendency. The referencesin this book the Dominion 
representatives are meagre. They are one passage classed almost 
obstructionists (see 259 and 269) with the statesmen the smaller 
powers. The subject least merits examination: estimate would 
welcome whether the significance recent developments constitu- 
tional merely political. Perhaps subsequent volume will contain this. 

Volume opens with chapter describing the events immediately 
preceding the signature the treaty and passes forthwith one which 
the truth about the origin the League Nations published for the 
first time. 1916 Lord Robert Cecil, then parliamentary under-secretary 
for foreign affairs, was turning his attention the subject. Nothing has 
transpired show that was, practical project, matter study 
any other statesmen before this date. There follows pessimistic 
chapter international labour the conference, which clearly brings 
out the extent which any organization embodying the opinion 
international labour constrained deal generalities. The general 
principles, lack principle, governing the allied demands Germany 
are lucidly explained the next chapter, and due weight given the 
influence upon the allied negotiators considerations based domestic 
politics. future historians the figure presented this connexion the 
United States delegates Paris must form matter for speculation. 
characteristic limitation the present work that covered 
foot-note (see ii. 45). Yet one section American public opinion 
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this was the great betrayal’, another great President 
Wilson’s statesmanship. 

The financial terms are discussed detail chapter section 
the decisions international communications section Chapter ii, 
section vitiated the assumption (ii. 127) that the reinsurance treaty 
between France, the United States, and England was likely ratified. 
There follow two chapters the naval peace terms. Chapter iii, the 
territorial settlement Europe, seems one the best the book. 
contains pregnant remarks, justified recent events, concerning the 
possible effect the acquisition Alsace-Lorraine upon the centraliza- 
tion French administration. The next chapter explains clearly the 
rearrangement lands and boundaries upon Germany’s eastern frontier. 
There follows chapter the territorial resettlement Africa which 
impartial critic gives his judgement that the main the primary 
consideration was the welfare the aborigines’. The two hundred pages 
chapter are devoted exhaustive analysis the claims and 
counter-claims Germany and the allies every point which peace 
negotiations raised, have since raised, for discussion. careful reading 
only heightens the doubt, prompted many events, recorded since 
the signing the treaty, the wisdom the part the allied and 
associated powers accepting with little discrimination the doctrine 
self-determination There the less excuse for refraining from this 
incursion into the realm subsequent events that the last chapter 
the second volume contains summary the last twelve months 
German history. opens (see ii. 421) with misconception the 
attitude German socialists before the war, whom are attributed 
practical qualities which they were conspicuous not possessing. 
the same time, its laborious compilation detailed information strikes the 
note manifested general this history. the editor and authors 
the work the public owes debt gratitude, but one may forgiven for 
saying very brilliant set young men who are its authors that they 
must not this sort thing again. cannot afford have the talent 
the coming generation historians stifled the compilation 
encyclopaedias. For their own good let them leave alone for time 
history 

Volume iii confined exclusively documents, chronological tables, 
texts the treaties, and pronouncements importance President 
Wilson, General Smuts, Clemenceau, and Mr. Lloyd George. cannot 
fail add the usefulness the history. GEOFFREY BUTLER. 


The Place-names Northumberland and Durham. ALLEN M.A. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1920.) 


the best the many books that have been written recent years 
the local etymology particular English districts. Professor Mawer 
has, what few the writers such books have had, really adequate 
mastery the English and Scandinavian philology necessary for his task 
and has recognized, any rate more fully than skilled philologists 
are wont do, that for the interpretation place-names historical and 
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topographical research less essential than the correct application 
linguistic methods. His industry the collection early documentary 
forms names may perhaps once twice have been equalled, but can 
hardly have been surpassed. Moreover, the latest investigator 
English place-names, Mr. Mawer has had the advantage being able 
profit the suggestions contained the work his predecessors, 
and the criticism which has received. 

must, however, confessed that this book contains smaller 
proportion absolutely certain results than some the other works 
that have been written the place-names English counties. This 
not the author’s fault, but the fault his subject. The etymologist has 
comparatively easy task dealing with the names county that 
happens especially rich documents early date. But Northumber- 
land and Durham are worse provided this respect than any other 
county the kingdom. Very few the places within their boundaries are 
mentioned records older than the Norman Conquest. Domesday Book, 
which next the Old English charters elsewhere the local etymologist’s 
most valuable aid, for this area not available most the 
Durham and Northumberland names are not recorded before the thirteenth 
century, certainty their explanation often unattainable. the same 
time, the evidence even very late-recorded forms occasionally 
unambiguous and trustworthy that earlier forms and considerable 
number Mr. Mawer’s etymologies admit reasonable doubt. 
Very few them are absolutely inadmissible, though now and then 
might possible suggest preferable alternative. Several names late 
formation are intelligible enough their earliest spelling, though they 
are strangely disguised their modern shape: thus Bear Park was 
originally Beau Repaire, and Butterby Beau Trouvé. The author has made 
good use local history for the explanation the name Fugar House 
the early forms might have given rise erroneous guesses, but the place 
was granted 1269 William Feugers, member known Breton 
family. 

satisfactory note that Mr. Mawer has not, like most other 
writers place-names, omitted record the early documentary forms 
the names rivers and streams. claims acquaintance 
with Celtic philology, usually leaves these names without any further 
remark than that they are pre-English doubt, 
almost always correct. The existing materials for the knowledge early 
Celtic are imperfect that the etymology the majority river- 
names may always remain unknown, even they not (as some them 


Mr. Mawer does indeed quote under Dinsdale-on-Tees, but, points 
out, the place referred not Dinsdale Durham, but Over Dinsdale, which lies 
opposite the Yorkshire side the river. may remarked that errone- 
ously gives the Domesday forms they are really Digneshale and 
Dirneshala. The Durham Dinsdale appears 1197 Ditleshale, and from the 
thirteenth the fifteenth century such forms Ditneshale, Dittensale, Diddensell, 
(with either d). Probably the two villages were not originally named alike, 
but had names both ending -hale, compounded with different personal names. 
That the two names ultimately assumed the same form may due merely the 
contiguity the places. 
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may) belong the language pre-Aryan people. is, however, always 
desirable have these names their earliest accessible forms, order 
preclude erroneous etymological conjectures, and sometimes establish 
disprove the identity particular river-name with one another 
district country. For example, Ptolemy’s name for the Alne, 
phonetic law the antecedent the modern Welsh river-name Alun. 
the other hand, Alne not with the names two other Northum- 
brian rivers, Allen and Alwen, which were originally Alwent. further 
reason why every study the place-names county should include 
the river-names that very often the name inhabited place derived 
from early form the name the stream which stands, from 
ancient name which has not survived. Thus Jesmond (in 1242 
Jesemuth) derives its name from its position the mouth the river 
now called Ouseburn, but (as duly pointed out this book) mentioned 

Mr. Mawer seems now and then too ready conclude that 
name pre-English merely because its etymology obscure. 
very likely right with regard Auckland; the eleventh- and twelfth- 
century forms Alclit, Alcle(a)t certainly have very British look. And the 
twelfth-century name Hidewine, Hiddewin (now Heddon) seems hopeless 
explanation from Germanic sources that perhaps allowable take 
refuge the unlimited possibilities unknown tongue. But for 
Hebburn (in the twelfth-century Heabyrm—probably error for Heabyrin 
—and Heabyrine) see objection the interpretation héah-byrgen, 
tumulus’. Perhaps for Hebron the same explanation more 
probable than the author’s héah-burna, high brook’. Again, Mr. Mawer 
thinks that the name the river Hextild must either figment 
invented account for the name Hexham (formerly 
else pre-English name, and inclines rather doubtfully the latter 
view. The earliest forms the name Hexham, which apparently 
contain the OE. word hagosteald bachelor’, suggests 
may due popular etymology. Now believe that the river-name 
neither spurious nor pre-English. would suggest the following explana- 
tion. landowner bearing the cognomen Hagosteald had running 
through his estate stream which people knew Hagostealdes-éa, Hagos- 
tald’s river’. the banks this church was built, the site which 
was described Hagostealdes éa. calls Hagostaldensis ecclesia 
the OE. translation his work gives Hagostealdes-éa the name, not 
the river, but the place. Afterwards the name which 
may originally have belonged the lord’s own abode, was transferred 
the monastic settlement the neighbourhood. The name the 
survives the shortened form Hextild. 

The introduction the book general excellent, but the excursus 
the suffix -ing far from satisfactory. the first place, notice 
taken the use this suffix form derivatives from names places, 
the people Catmere, Centingas, the people Kent. 
important not forget the existence this class formations, for 
throws useful light the function the suffix forming what are 
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called patronymics, and moreover shows that when local name 
find derivative -ing obscure meaning, must not assume that 
necessarily from personal name. The use the suffix denote place 
‘the men Jomsvik’. The name Skerningham (c. 1090 
Skirningheim) is, believe, Scandinavian formation this type, meaning 
the ‘home’ the settlers the river Skerne. Mr. Mawer would 
identify the middle syllable this name with the word eng, meadow 
but the phonetic change eng ing surely much later than the eleventh 
century. When derivation -ing denotes person’s parentage 
ancestry, may allowably called patronymic, though the term not 
strictly accurate corresponding term needed express the function 
the suffix when denotes local habitation origin. Perhaps 
owing the lack such technical term that the importance this 
function has been generally overlooked. supply the deficiency 
satisfactorily perhaps provisionally venture suggest 
hoping that somebody will invent better substitute. 

OE. place-name containing its first element derivative -ing 
types. may syntactic combination the genitive plural, 
pound the stem, The formal difference much the 
same that which exists modern English between ‘the Johnsons’ 
estate’ and ‘the Johnson estate’. What determined the choice the 
one type the other particular cases difficult may 
suggested that the syntactic type would more naturally chosen 
when place district was the possession group persons 
common ancestry the same local origin, and the thematic type 
when there was succession single owners known the same 
patronymic ‘topophyletic’. However this may be, cannot accept 
the author’s view that the -ing such name not 
patronymic but simply possessive, i.e. virtually equivalent the geni- 
tive ending. One the facts adduced support this proposition 
seems prove exactly the opposite. charter the seventh 
century relates place called therein endorsement 
the tenth century adds Wighelmingtun’. This means that the 
farm was called Wighelmes when Wighelm was alive, but that when 
passed into the hands his descendants came known Wighelm- 
ingtun. well known, place-name containing the genitive the 
original owner’s name often survived for centuries; but this example 
shows that sometimes people did feel that the was more 
appropriate than the possessive the designation place when the 
man after whom was named had died and left his descendants. 
This natural that did not remember the conservative tendency 


Without any great deviation from classic usage, might say that the Cat- 

formerly suggested that the choice between -ing and -inga might depend 
the length the word, but Mr. Alexander and Studies the English Association, 
ii) has shown that the explanation does not accord with the facts. 
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local nomenclature, might even wonder that the change did not 
always take place. Mr. Mawer’s other arguments seem rest 
misapprehension. What can make’, asks, ‘of names like 
and Cyneburgingtun the patronymic theory? Patro- 
nymics are not formed from women’s names.’ Obviously not, the 
etymological sense the word patronymic. But must not the dupes 
our makeshift terminology. When says that English, like Greek 
but unlike Latin, has patronymica, and gives example Pending 
meaning son Penda using the term its strict sense. But the 
strictly patronymic function the suffix -ing merely specific applica- 
tion its wider meaning expressing origin general, the topo- 
phyletic use shows. was comparatively rare Old English times for 
woman landowner and the head family but these rare 
cases there seems reason why the lady’s descendants (not necessarily 
lineal) who inherited her property should not have been known the 
(miscalled) patronymic’ derivative her name. When Werburh 
lived, men would doubt speak Werburh’s dwelling (Werburge-wic) 
after her death they spoke Werburh’s people’s dwelling (Werburging- 
wic). The author’s two remaining objections patronymic theory 
—that implies wider prevalence the clan-system, division 
property among sons, than likely have existed, and that cannot 
account for the name Bisceopingdene—are, think, already answered. 

There yet another function the suffix which Mr. Mawer has 
not mentioned. former number this Review showed, the 
evidence Old English charters, that Wantage (Wanating), Lockinge 
(Lacing), and Ginge which are now names places, were originally 
names streams. thus find that there was suffix -ing, which the 
modern pronunciation shows have been pronounced -indzh, serving 
formative river-names. Doulting Somerset (Duluting) also 
reasonable suppose that have here the same suffix, though now 
assimilated pronunciation the ordinary -ing place-names. the 
origin this suffix, whether English pre-English, know 
but names rivers streams ending and -ing are very 
abundant. Some the names -ing may doubt back-formations 
from village-names containing patronymic but this explanation not 
always admissible. Mr. Mawer records only one name this type, 
but then professedly deals only with such names are 
mentioned early documents. would suggest that the place-name 
Easington, the early forms which, Yesyngton, Yhesington (thirteenth 
century), Yhessyngton (sixteenth century), have greatly puzzled the author, 
may contain the name stream, Yesing, cognate with the Yese (in 
OE. form already mentioned. alternative possibility, however, 
that the Easington stream was called Yese, and that Yesing topo- 
derivative. 

his citation the documentary forms names the author is, 
far can judge, almost faultlessly but has made one 
extraordinary slip, which may seriously mislead uninformed readers. 
His list the early forms the name the startling 
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item ‘c. 750. Bede. Dunelma (latinized)’. reality the name does 
not occur any form before the eleventh century. What very strange 
that this mistake copied from Dr. Zachrisson, who usually very 
accurate such matters. The article Durham seems have escaped 
revision, for Gaimar’s form Durelme misprinted Dunelme. The sugges- 
tion that preserves the first syllable the original British name 
new me, and appears very reasonable. 

Although hardly any Mr. Mawer’s explanations place- names 
appear demonstrably wrong, there are several instances which 
think different solution preferable least equally 
probable. The name Featherstone found Staffordshire, Yorkshire, and 
Lancashire well Northumberland. The first element has com- 
monly been identified with the Scandinavian personal name Fathir. 
Mr. Mawer rightly objects that this phonologically unsatisfactory, 
and that would strange indeed rare personal name should 
appear four different places combination with only Fathir 
were mythic legendary personage would such coincidence seem 
credible. suggests that compound feather-stone may conceivably 
have existed, meaning either stone moved easily feather 
stone marked feather-shaped forms’. The former meaning seems 
too unlikely but according the Dialect Dictionary the word current 
Devonshire the name kind marble. Possibly this may the 
true explanation the place-name. would suggest, however, though 
rather diffidently, that OE. would appro- 
priate term for what popularly called monument con- 
sisting three upright stones and headstone. 

The puzzling name Slaley was Slaveleia 1166, and the appears 
all the forms down the sixteenth century. The suggestion that the 
first element the common word slave surely inadmissible. The author 
himself points out that the word not found English before 
might have added that has not been found French earlier than 
the thirteenth century, and that English was always spelt with scl- 
down the sixteenth century. Further, that the word slave was ever 
applied the Middle Ages any class persons existing England 
historically incredible. What the name really means not venture 
guess. 

Barmoor, pronounced Baremoor and the thirteenth century spelt 
explained containing the hypothetical personal 
name *Béaghere. This formally possible, the -es the genitive some- 
times disappears. But why may not the name bilberry- 

Ousterley appears three times parish registers (1369, 1391, 1429) 
Houstre, Hustre, and the author takes the name house-tree 
for which offers very unconvincing explanations. But the spelling 
parish registers often erratic, and Oustrefeld found more trust- 

worthy source 1382. Ouster- Auster- common initial element 
place-names, the initial may disregarded. would suggest eowestre 

The curious place-name Unthank found many parts England. 
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Many years ago, suggested that might denote the abode squatter, 
hlafordes But Mr. Mawer may right seeing the name 

Esperley (Esperdeslegh, 1230) and Esper-Shields (Esperdosele, 1225, 
Estberdesheles, 1230) seem certainly contain the genitive personal 
name. But there analogy for such name and its 
existence not rendered more credible the remark that aspen wood 
very soft, the name was probably ironical its original application 
seems possible that the name was which not recorded, 
any rate formed from elements that are common personal nomen- 
clature. the thirteenth century the spellings Estberdes- and Esperdes- 
are not surprising. 

Mr. Mawer may right regarding the first element Elchester, 
Helchester, Oulchester, and Rudchester English origin. But the 
etyma proposed, although quite possible, are not convincing 
exclude the possibility that any one these names may (like Manchester, 
Gloucester, Dorchester, and many other contain the first 
syllable the older British name. the other hand, not certain 
that Binchester the Ptolemy. The continental analogues 
cited show that primitive Celtic may yield modern names 
prove nothing for this country; and the author’s reference 
Cirencester’s Benonis for Venonis’ must surely mere slip: can hardly 
unaware that the itinerary the pseudo-Richard eighteenth- 
century forgery. 

Although have found good deal criticize the details 
Mr. Mawer’s work, wish reaffirm the high estimate its value that 
expressed the beginning this article. the present state the 
study place-names, single investigator, however able and diligent, 
can escape falling into number mistakes which would have avoided 
had had the opportunity discussing every problem with his 
fellow-workers. Henry 
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Short Notices 


Any student early history who might attracted either the 
title Die Herkunft Geschichte des Arischen Stammes (Berlin: Arier- 
Verlag, 1920), the author’s name, Karl Georg Zschaetzsch, may form 
some idea the character the book from the details given English 
prospectus sent along with it, which the price stated 25s. The 
author, claimed, has traced the history the Aryan races back 
far 29,500 years ago, and ‘all the interesting details the political life 
and the occurrences the original home the Aryans are brought before 
the eyes the reader’. has shown that Christian festivals and 
the Solstice celebration have solar basis, but commemorate important 
events going back period more than 13,000 years ago’. More 
particularly has thrown new light the history family names and 
names places, and has shown that many the former can boast the 
venerable age 16,000 years’. The book, fact, had its origin the 
author’s study his own surname, and mainly consists wild heaping 
together names from all quarters the Aryan world and elsewhere 
with defiance scientific method which quite indescribable. 

A.C. 


Mr. Fowler has revised his edition Adamnani Vita Columbae 
(Oxford Clarendon Press, 1920) which originally appeared and 
was then reviewed our will unnecessary say much 
about now. short new preface has been added. The notes have been 
removed from the foot each page text and are printed together 
its conclusion and they have been brought date the inclusion 
references some important works which have been published since 
1904, viz. Bury (J. B.), Life St. Patrick (1905); Plummer (C.), Vitae 
Sanctorum Hiberniae (1910); and Gwynn (J.), The Book Armagh. 
Occasionally new and important matter introduced the cost the 
displacement some the older text, may seen comparing 
20, 11, with xxiii, 11, the first edition. 


King Alfred’s Books (London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1920), Bishop Browne aims setting forth the English 
the twentieth century the books which King Alfred translated set 
others translate from the Latin for his English subjects the ninth 
With this purpose has compiled series extracts from 
various English translations the Anglo-Saxon renderings St. Augus- 


Ante, 554. 
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tine’s Soliloquies Blooms’), the Dialogues and the Pastoral Care 
Gregory the Great, the Universal History Orosius, Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History, and the Consolation Philosophy Boethius, and has added 
introduction, descriptive and explanatory chapters, and connecting thread 
commentary. The volume evidently labour love that seems 
ungracious suggest that work supererogation, but difficult 
see what kind public will appeal. Too costly for the ordinary 
reader, too popular for the specialist, whom the original texts 
critical editions are easily accessible. Still, Bishop Browne has illustrated 
his subject from wide and varied range knowledge, and the book 
affords pleasant, somewhat discursive, reading. The book is, the 
whole, well printed and accurate, though verbal and historical slips occur, 
and the cover bears peculiarly unhappy the legend 
the Alfred Jewel caused make neither grammatical 
modern English nor literal translation the original Anglo-Saxon. 
tion land held unwritten title. The date Alfred’s accession was 
871, not 872 (p. 178), and Ecgbryht was not his father (p. his 
introduction, Bishop Browne adheres the opinion, rejected Stubbs 
and practically all the recent biographers King Alfred, that the 
mater whom Asser’s pretty story Alfred read repeated the book 
Saxon poems was his step-mother Judith, Ethelwulf’s Frankish child- 
wife. The consequent suggestion that the art Wessex may traced 
Frankish source only partially true. Frankish and Celtic influences 
and native taste all had share producing the remarkable school 
ninth-century Anglo-Saxon decorative art. 


St. Oswald and the Church Worcester (British Academy, Supple- 
mental Papers the Dean Wells elucidates one the obscurer episodes 
the tenth-century re-establishment English monasticism. His 
method criticize the biographies and histories the early Norman 
age the light tenth-century documents and such literary materials 
incorporate genuine Old English tradition. The result 
ing story Oswald’s dealings with his cathedral church. found 
Worcester small church dedicated St. Peter and served secular 
clergy. Into this community gradually introduced monks from his 
new foundation Ramsey. Although Oswald became bishop 961, 
there proof the presence monks his familia before 977, nor 
there any trace sudden change the composition this body 
any time. 983 Oswald completed new and larger church Worcester 
honour St. Mary; the earlier church St. Peter remaining beside 
for half century longer. These conclusions are supported 
appendix three sections. The first section discusses and dismisses 
seventeen land-books earlier than Oswald’s time, which refer church 
St. Mary already existing Worcester. The notes these charters 
form very valuable contribution the criticism early Old English 
documents. They are followed discussion the date which 
monks were first introduced into the church Worcester. The final 
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section, which relates the life Odo, archbishop Canterbury, proves 
that the Vita Odonis Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis which Mabillon edited 
was written Eadmer, precentor Canterbury. The paper contains 
few statements which invite criticism, but the description the tenth 
century age intellectual progress and unbroken peace not borne 
out the detailed history that period. The early forms the Gloucester- 
shire place-name Barnsley, such the Bernesleis Domesday, show that 
cannot identified with the Bearmodeslea Cart. Sax. 304. The 
Hereford where Eanswyth received land from Bishop Deneberht now 
represented the village Harvington Worcestershire. Finally, 
although many spurious documents are certainly included the Historia 
Monasterii Abingdon, hardly fair bracket Abingdon with Win- 
chester list houses famous for the fabrication charters. 


have received the first volume Dr. Joseph Mann’s study 
The Jews Egypt and Palestine under the Fatimid Caliphs (London 
Milford, 1920). The Fatimid Caliphate perhaps most generally known 
the dynasty which provoked the Crusades and upon whose ruins Saladin 
rose greatness. Muslim history the Fatimids’ claim notice that 
they were direct rivals, both spiritual and temporal, the caliphs 
Baghdad. But even the Arab histories which deal with the period not 
concern themselves with much beyond the political military adventures 
the personages the head affairs. usual the Arab chronicles 
the ordinary life the people and common ideas the times more 
less unnoticed. have glimpses them the status 
the non-Muslim peoples, and suspect that, generally Mohammedan 
countries, they lived for the most part state subjection, that the 
weight oppression upon them varied with different monarchs, and that 
occasionally Jew Christian rose high office the state simply 
because the ruler could not trust lieutenant his own people remain 
always content with lieutenancy. Dr. Mann’s work supplies good many 
details throwing light the domestic politics the Jews the period. 
The material mainly culled from fragmentary manuscripts found 
the Genizah Cairo, depository documents which has already sup- 
plied valuable literary find the Hebrew original Ben Sira. 
the whole the value Dr. Mann’s work lies not much the historical 
the literary side. has not managed write connected history 
even give general picture the period, but the details gives 
help greatly fill the sketch already have. The literary side 
promises rather greater value, but that can only adequately 
judged with the publication vol. ii, which contains full (as appendices) 
the Genizah texts mentioned the first volume. 


Dr. William Farrer, whose generosity the readers this Review 
were indebted for its original publication 1919, has reissued his Outline 
Itinerary King Henry the First separate volume with the important 
addition index (London: Milford, s.a.). renewed perusal the 
work increases our opinion its great value. Since was first printed 
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Mr. Galbraith has made public twenty-two new charters from two 
chartularies the British Museum which had not previously been made use 
but they throw fresh light upon Henry’s itinerary, and the docu- 
ment which mentions some the attendants the Whitsuntide court 
1110 not its present form free from suspicion. The materials 
calendared Dr. Farrer have been collected with immense industry, 
and will, doubt, found great service Mr. Davis when 
resumes the publication his larger enterprise, the Regesta 
Anglo-Normannorum. Dr. Farrer has done nearly all that possible 
dealing with charters which the date time normally, and the place 
frequently, absent. establish the itinerary more exactly can only 
accomplished means critical examination the sequence the 
title-deeds multitude religious houses, and this will need the co-opera- 
tion local students all parts England and Normandy. 


The First Norse National History (reprint from Edda, xii. 90-121), 
Professor Halvdan Koht, new study the Latin Historia Norvegiae, 
which was discovered and first published Munch 1850. There has 
been considerable diversity opinion the date and provenance 
this work. Dr. Koht’s conclusion that must have been written 
about 1170, that the author was Norwegian living western Norway, 
and that there are strong grounds for identifying him with Magister 
Arnulv the monastery Bergen. The Agnellus whose 
instigation the work was written was doubt Thomas Agnellus, ‘arch- 
deacon Wells, whose sermon the death Prince Henry England 
1183 has been preserved. 


With the sixth volume? his Geschichte des deutschen Volkes vom 
dreizehnten Jahrhundert bis zum Ausgang des Mittelalters (Freiburg 
Breisgau: Herder, 1915) Professor Emil Michael, 8.J., turns from the 
social, literary, and artistic history Germany the thirteenth 
century the study political events. This first volume the politi- 
cal history deals with the period between the death Emperor 
Henry and the death Pope Honorius III (1227). Father Michael’s 
method reminds one Sir James Ramsay’s, and his book meets need 
similar that felt this country before Sir James Ramsay’s careful 
and detailed survey our mediaeval history was available. Innumerable 
works have been written the careers Otto Brunswick and Philip 
Swabia, the recognition Frederick Sicily emperor and the 
rule his young son Henry Germany; and several excellent short 
surveys the period are accessible, notably Luchaire’s little volume 
the papacy and the empire during the pontificate Innocent III (Paris, 
1906) and Hampe’s Deutsche Kaisergeschichte der Zeit der Salier und 
Staufer (2nd edition, Leipzig, 1912). Father Michael’s plan more 
ambitious than Hampe’s. After studying for many years German civiliza- 
tion the thirteenth century all its aspects, admirably qualified 
act guide among the intricate mazes German political history. 
pedestrian writer, without the mental range grip Giesebrecht, 


Ante, xxxv. (1920), 389-94. See ante, xxi. 782. 
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but knows his texts and has mastered all the books, monographs, and 
essays the period. The narrative full and clear, chronologically 
arranged, with careful and adequate references. The chief criticism 
which suggested Father Michael’s narrative that regards 
German history too much from the point view the papal curia. 
This preoccupation has led him investigate with special care the 
negotiations between Innocent III and the candidates for imperial power, 
and the numerous appendices this volume which deal with this aspect 
German politics, notably the long criticism (App. vii) Ficker’s view 
the undertakings given Otto Brunswick 1209, deserve serious 
consideration. Against Ficker Father Michael holds that Otto gave 
precise promises return the papal territories Italy, but, after gaining 
his end, his coronation emperor, deliberately broke his word. Another 
episode the period whieh Father Michael treats with enthusiasm the 
tule Archbishop Engelbert Cologne regent and governor the 
young king Henry VII. able bring out the share which Engelbert 
had the movement ecclesiastical reform Germany, personal 
aspect which Hauck, for example, hardly touches his great history 


The second volume Dr. Heinrich Kretschmayr’s Geschichte von 
Venedig (Gotha: 1920), which embraces the period from the 
Fourth Crusade 1516, and has the sub-title Die Bliite, appears fifteen 
years after the first, and forms with the thirty-fifth work the well- 
known collection, Geschichte der Staaten. deals with the 
Venetian colonies the Levant and with Venetian rule over the Dalmatian 
coast-towns well with the capital and its Italian territory describes 
the machinery government, the history science, art, and trade, the 
state society, the decline morals and the growth luxury, well 
the political and military events these three centuries. But this bulky 
volume, which admittedly based great measure upon second-hand 
information, adds little our knowledge, written dry style, and 
given the world manner reflecting little credit the publisher, 
for the paper poor and the book falls pieces soon cut. The 
bibliography the Latin Orient shows that the author has not kept pace 
with modern research into that subject other languages than German. 
notable example this the omission the indispensable works 
the eminent Catalan scholar, Don Antonio Lluch, upon the 
Catalan period Greece, which have been further supplemented since 
their last mention this his valuable monograph 
Grecia Catalana desde 1370 1377, published the Anuari 
Catalans Barcelona (1915). The copious list books omits the further 
instalment Geschichte der Serben and recent accounts the 
Lesbos. Monemvasia, have elsewhere shown from docu- 
was not Venetian, the present author asserts after Hopf, 
1419 (p. important works upon the Venetians Greece, 

Ante, xxviii. 607. Journal Hellenic Studies, xxvii. 300. 
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such Lunzi’s valuable treatise upon the Ionian Islands during the 
Venetian occupation, were inaccessible the writer, who apparently 
unacquainted with Professor Andreades’ book upon their economic 
administration during the same period, and whose researches Italian 
libraries were inevitably hindered the war. The dates the Lombard 
kingdom Salonika and the Crispi dukes Naxos require revision 
the light published discoveries, and here and there the spelling 
proper names, e.g. della Roche’, inaccurate. The part 
the book that which describes Venetian society but could wish 
that Mr. Horatio Brown, who possesses unrivalled knowledge the 
Venetian archives and has lived the life the lagoons for whole genera- 
tion, could persuaded write that final history Venice, political 
and social, which his historical sketch and his translation Molmenti 


The short monograph Mr. Jones entitled Spenser’s Defense 
Lord Grey (University Illinois Studies Language and Literature, 
vol. no. Urbana, 1919) will chiefly interest students 
Though adding nothing our knowledge Lord Grey’s administra- 
tion Ireland, the political activities, examines some 
length the influence the French politiques, and above all Jean 
Bodin, upon the political thought Spenser revealed his View 
the State Ireland and Book the Faerie Queene. The author 
disclaims any intention entering into the political controversy 
the rights wrongs the lord deputy’s policy, yet his bias appears 
his assumption (p. 10) that Spenser understood the significance the 
situation Ireland, which least disputable point. prefers 
discuss the issue ethical rather than historical grounds, asserting 
that the fundamental question raised concerns the relation the abstract 
between justice and tolerance, since Spenser undertook defend his 
patron from the suspicion intolerant protestantism. This leads him 
examination contemporary speculation the subject tolera- 
tion England and France, which forms the main body his work. 
Spenser’s political views and his interpretation Grey’s character are 
considered derived the main from the République Bodin, many 
apposite parallel passages being quoted evidence. Moreover, Spenser’s 
historical method similar that outlined the Methodus facilem 
historiarum cognitionem. This all worth pointing out, but Mr. Jones 
less secure ground when asserts that ‘Spenser and Bodin also 
agree that the sovereignty the Prince rests upon contract 
permanent validity’. the passage cited from the View, which 
Mr. Jones supports this contention, Spenser seems use the term 
without any strictly philosophic meaning. The disserta- 
tion conclydes with detailed criticism the theory that Spenser’s 
defence Lord Grey relies primarily the political principles Machia- 
velli’s Prince. The essential weakness the essay its lack proper 
historical background. The author’s main authority for Tudor history 
appears Mr. Innes’s England under the Tudors (which quoted 
rather freely several foot-notes); supported casual references the 
Cambridge Modern History and the Domestic and Irish Calendars. 
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The useful and methodical discussion the text and manuscripts 
Evelyn’s diaries which the Rev. Maynard Smith prefixes his Early 
Life and Education John Evelyn (Oxford Historical and Literary Studies, 
vol. xi. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1920) raises hopes which are not 
fulfilled. The volume contains the text the diaries down 1641, with 
full critical apparatus comparing the different printed versions. Through 
fault the editor’s comparison with the manuscripts cannot now 
made. But the amount Evelyn’s text here given barely exceeds 
twenty pages, and the rest the volume taken with commentary 
more than seven times long. have noticed excessive number 
147 alone, for instance, are two obvious misprints 
and for and reference ‘Chamberlayne, Angliae 
Notitia, which likely wrong for good many the twenty 
editions that work. What worse, the annotation not devoted 
elucidating the text, but discursive heaping together facts, many 
which are remote from the subject the statements that the dome 
St. Paul’s can seen from the top Leith Hill (p. 12) that the posses- 
sion the castle Arundel carries with the dignity earldom 
(p. 


The first volume Mr. Johan Elias’s Schetsen Geschiedenis 
van ons Zeewezen, which was noticed this Review four years 
dealt with Dutch naval affairs down the outbreak the first English 
war. Before passing beyond that date, the author has produced two more 
volumes dealing with the earlier period, Het Voorspel van den Eersten 
Engelschen Oorlog (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1920). The title somewhat 
misleading, since, instead tracing all the varied disputes different 
spheres which culminated the war, the author confines himself far 
possible the economic relations the two powers, limitation which 
has been forced him the quantity his materials. The arrangement 
the chapters systematic and not chronological. The first deals 
with European affairs four chapters, which the first three cover 
the development the Dutch trade and fisheries and their influence 
foreign navigation, industry, labour and capital factors 
Dutch imperialism; and the development British trade, especially 
with the Netherlands, from Edward III Cromwell. these easier 
maintain the economic attitude than the fourth chapter Mare 
Liberum—Mare Clausum’, where the controversy cannot described 
without reference legal and diplomatic sources. The second volume 
has four chapters affairs outside Europe, the division being geographical. 
Except for some resolutions the Amsterdam and Edam municipalities, 
the author does not seem have used new manuscript sources, that 
does not add much absolutely new information the obscure passages 
the economic history. What has aimed ‘at doing survey the 
considerable mass monographs which have been written the last 
twenty thirty years and around his subject, and this task has 
carried out with much skill and judgement. gives the best existing 
introductory account the relations between the English and the Dutch 
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the first half the seventeenth century. His work would, however, 
have been more valuable had made still greater use English books 
such those Professor Scott, whom does not mention, and 
Professor Unwin, whom seems know only from brief contribution 
this Review. Some slips English names could hardly have been 
avoided, (i. 109), but the explanation the word 
synonymous with obtain’ (ii. 96) and the reference 
Alberico Gentili jurist with one two other mistakes, 
seem imply hasty work. fuller table contents would have been 
useful. 


The Bronnen tot Geschiedenis van Leidsche Textielnijverheid, three 
volumes which have been noticed this have recently been 
supplemented volume, also edited Mr. Posthumus, but issued 
the Historisch Genootschap Utrecht, the Bescheiden betreffende 
der Hollandsche Lakenbereiders (Amsterdam 
Miiller, 1917). These are the records conferences meeting every two 
years from 1645 1737, and every four years thereafter till 1795, 
representatives the laken-makers from ten principal towns Holland. 
seven these towns, gilds laken-makers already existed 1645 
two others—Enkhuizen and Hoorn—they were shortly afterwards set 
up; only Alkmaar did the industry remain unorganized. Leyden, 
which was far the greatest centre, the laken industry, which had been 
famous the fifteenth century, suffered almost total eclipse during the 
troubles the sixteenth century, and had its place the migrating 
new draperies, but after 1610 began revive, the basis improved 
technique, and the middle the century was once more the most 
highly valued branch Leyden textiles. the last developed, 
was the most capitalistic its organization, and the federation masters 
established 1645 probably arose out strike journeymen Leyden 
Its records present two divergent aspects—on the one hand the 
attempt group mediaeval gilds, armed with the powers search 
and seal, restrict the competition village industry, and, the other, 
the repudiation the larger employers gild restrictions the supply 
and mobility labour. There clear evidence the transition from 
gild trade union between 1650 and 1700, and the frequent references 
shops and workmen, agitators and turnouts need elucidat- 
ing some account the box-clubs’ which undoubtedly existed 
this period amongst the skilled journeymen Holland and Belgium. 


Tourny (1695-1760) (Paris: Alcan, 1920, vols.) Michel 
Lhéritier has given very complete and detailed life Louis Urbain 
Aubert, marquis Tourny, intendant Limoges from 1730 1743 and 
Bordeaux from 1743 can certainly ranked among the 
great intendants. his capacity servant the king, worked for 
the public good, even the detriment his own advancement. 
was man amazing industry, with considerable ingenuity, not 
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originality, dealing with economic crises, the measures bear witness 
which used cope with the famine first the Limousin and later 
Guienne. Although held office Limoges for only one year less than 
did Bordeaux, his name usually associated with the latter place, 
which still shows how much indebted his public works. Probably 
his intendancy Limoges has been obscured such successor 
Turgot, though, Lhéritier points out, much which has been attributed 
Turgot was fact initiated Tourny, notably the celebrated porcelain 
industry. has spared the compilation this bio- 
graphy. the departmental and communal archives not only 
within the généralités which Tourny controlled but also where and his 
family held estates. Yet spite numerous quotations from private 
letters well from official correspondence, has hardly succeeded 
giving living picture Tourny. The defect probably lies much 
the character the intendant his biographer’s arrangement his 
material. The book has detailed table contents, index 
and proper names, and many interesting plans and illustrations. 


Captain Bligh’s Second Voyage the South Sea Longmans, 
1920), her newest contribution the history exploration the Pacific, 
Mrs. Charles Bruce Marriott (Ida Lee) adds the debt which the student 
already owes her, and helps restore the reputation great navigator. 
The story William Bligh’s first independent voyage the South Seas has 
often been told. The mutiny the crew the Bounty, and the voyage 
more than 3,600 miles which Bligh and his remaining comrades endured 
small launch, have never failed their appeal. When Bligh reached 
home March 1790 was received with much enthusiasm, and King 
George was instrumental sending him out again July 1791 
attempt once more the transport bread-fruit plants from the South Seas 
the West Indies. the present Marriott transcribes 
the more important parts the log-books this second voyage. The 
log-books have only recently been rescued from oblivion and made acces- 
sible the librarian the admiralty. Bligh, who was command 
the Providence and the Assistant, touched Table Bay and then pro 
ceeded Tasmania, the eastern coast which large measure 
surveyed. then renewed his acquaintance with Tahiti, where was 
well received the natives, who had much tell him the conduct 
the men who had mutinied during the earlier voyage. Bligh stayed 
Tahiti for over three months, and secured large supply bread-fruit 
plants. His journal contains store information about the customs 
the natives. Setting out for East Indian waters, visited Aitutaki 
and the Tonga Islands, and then spent considerable time examina- 
tion the Fiji group, through the northern parts which had passed 
the launch. may indeed claim have been the discoverer most 
the western islands the group, and certainly was the first write 
any full description the Fijians. then passed the New Hebrides, 
visiting the Banks group the north. Thence threaded Torres Straits, 
entering and leaving way channels which himself now first 
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surveyed, and which have remained the most popular approaches that 
dangerous sea. After sojourn Timor, Bligh crossed the Indian Ocean 
way Madagascar, and rounded the Cape. Touching St. Helena 
reached St. Vincent January 1793. Most the plants were duly 
delivered, although the bread-fruit never gained the appreciation the 
West Indians. Bligh reached England August. The editor’s presenta- 
tion and interpretation the log-books are admirable. The value 
Bligh’s pioneer work directions which were further explored 
Flinders and others clearly brought out. Bligh’s subsequent unfortunate 
record New South Wales should not permitted obscure his eminent 


The memoirs Alexandre Moreau (originally published 
1858 and again 1893 under the title Aventures Guerres) have now been 
abridged and translated Adventures Wars the Republic and Con- 
sulate (London: Murray, 1920). The writer describes participant 
the English occupation Toulon 1793, the battle the first Jun 
1794, the defeat the expedition Quiberon Bay 1795, the mutiny 
the Nore, the French invasion Ireland 1798, and various episodes 
the West Indies, 1801-5. Accounts these events fervent sup- 
porter the French Revolution cannot fail interesting, but very 
doubtful whether much reliance can placed the veracity Moreau, 
who certainly guilty serious errors and gross exaggerations. few 
specimens must suffice. states that the French rear-admiral St. Julien 
sailed through the midst the English fleet Toulon when St. Julien 
really.escaped land, and speaks 16,000 English soldiers when there 
were only few thousands. assigns thirty-six men-of-war Howe 
1794, when had only twenty-six, and gives Cornwallis 25,000 soldiers 
Ireland 1798, instead less than half that number. Confidence 
his relation the mutiny and his conversations with Parker shaken 
because wrongly calls the mutineer Samuel (instead Richard), and 
because completely misrepresents the circumstances Parker’s re- 
burial, although was sheltered that seaman’s wife. 


The first volume the Commission Temporaire des 
Arts (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale), edited Louis Tuetey, was 
published The second volume, which bears the date 1917, has 
only lately reached this Review. contains the minutes the sittings 
the year December 1794 December 1795, and the work this 
body commissioners completed. the last meeting the minister 
the interior thanks his colleagues for the efforts they have made 
rassembler les débris échappés vandalisme’. judge from their 
reports nothing interest can have escaped their observation, but 
not always clear—in spite the useful editorial notes—what, any, 
action was taken upon the recommendations the commisssioners. That 
the most competent and distinguished experts were employed, that they 
worked very hard, and all parts France, Half this new 
volume 658 pages devoted admirable and very full index, 
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which makes the mass miscellaneous material dealt with easy access. 
Some indication its value was given when the first volume was noticed 
these pages. can now probe, only little way, further 
into the contents the whole work. Fourteen columns the index 
refer the subject libraries alone. hear collections which passed 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, such the manuscripts saved from the fire 
St. the search for the original correspondence 
Abélard and Héloise the district Nogent-sur-Seine, Chinese 
manuscripts supposed Metz, the burning books, church 
accounts, and statues the place Verdun, library sold 
Dijon, which were many precious things including magna charta 
avec 274 gravures supérieurement peintes’, truly, the editor adds, 
ouvrage Works art every description were, course, 
the main business the commission. Pictures, statues, medals, engrav- 
ings, furniture, monuments, architecture, are all sedulously inquired into. 
The restoration paintings occupied the commission several sittings 
and the conclusions reached fill interesting appendix. Scientific collec- 
tions and equipnients are reported upon, and set surveying instruments 
are ordered sent Constantinople. Inventories were made the 
property émigrés, and even the wardrobes full dresses belonging 
the ci-devant owners, Ambres, were not overlooked. Sometimes the 
reports are tantalizingly slight, but Tuetey often able supply 
details from other sources. gives, for example, list the pictures 
Rubens and other masters carried off from Antwerp and Brussels 
order the représentants peuple, August 1784, and able 
show how amply the Comte d’Artois had decorated his prison rooms 
the Temple with paintings, china, and Boule furniture. Tuetey 
much congratulated upon the achievement laborious and 


The first volume Dr. Eduard His’s Geschichte des neuern Schwei- 
zerischen Staatsrechts (Basel: Helbing und Lichtenhahn, 1920) covers the 
period 1798 1813. Its constitutional landmarks are the formation 
the Helvetic Republic April 1798 and the Act Mediation April 
1803, but Dr. His deals exhaustively with every aspect Swiss life under 
French domination—law, trade, taxation, religion, emigration, con- 
scription, education. The experiences Switzerland were typical. The 
cantons were first invited welcome the rights man, and men like 
Ochs and Laharpe were fervent propagandists abstract natural 
theories. The constitution 1798, for instance, laid down that freedom 
the press the natural corollary every man’s right obtain 
Bureaucracy and French militarism slowly dispelled the 
glamour government first principles. 1813 Switzerland was 
relatively nationalist sentiment and liberal politics. Dr. His writes 
with much learning the political philosophy the time, and his work 
will carry great authority Swiss history. 


Bertrand Bareilles has published amusing report, which picked 
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Selim III Napoleon. The report contains interesting conversations 
with Napoleon (who told the envoy that had gone war against 
Russia get the Bocche Cattaro and who discussed the Serbian rising) 
and with Talleyrand, and shows the alarm the Turks the French 
occupation the Ragusan republic 1806. The mutilated names 
Italian and Balkan towns mentioned (pp. 105-6) may identified 
Keramote Cremona, Pouzzole’ Bozzolo, Isvonik’ Zvornik, Pier- 


The tenth part Dr. Colenbrander’s Gedenkstukken der Algemeene 
Geschiedenis van Nederland van 1795 tot 1840+ (’s Rijks Geschiedkundige 
Publicatién. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1918-20), which three volumes have 
reached us, cover the government William from 1830 1840. 
The first volume contains exclusively English reports, and, with-a few 
exceptions, consists documents from the Public Record Office (Series 
Belgium, France, and Holland). completes the information given 
the parliamentary paper 1833 (papers relating the affairs Belgium), 
and throughout mainly concerned with the Belgian question, but 
contains also certain amount matter bearing other matters such 
trade questions and the rise parliamentary opposition Holland. 
The second volume contains French reports mostly from the series Angle- 
terre, Belgique, and Hollande the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, 
Paris. Just the first volume contains some extracts from the printed 
Wellington dispatches, this volume has some from Talleyrand’s memoirs. 
His general instructions and policy were maintenir paix conservant 
intacte dignité France and though French policy, Dr. Colen- 
brander observes, vacillated good deal, came back that. Beginning 
moderately, became more ambitious when the Polish revolt tied the 
hands Russia, but Casimir Périer returned moderate policy. The 
third volume contains Prussian reports from the Kgl. Geheimes Staats- 
archiv, Berlin, Austrian reports from the Vienna records, and Russian 
reports from the ministry foreign affairs and the Winter Palace, St. 
Petersburg. These are all supplemented documents from the Rijks- 
archief The Hague (Dr. Colenbrander visited St. Petersburg just before 
the war, and had luckily got his copies done before the revolution broke 
out). The reports this volume, Dr. Colenbrander observes, the reports 
the agents the powers which left William the lurch, though they 
professed support him, show that their agents soon became convinced 
that was quite impossible reverse the Belgian revolution. Metternich 
might say 

principe non-intervention est trés populaire Angleterre. Faux dans 
base, peut étre soutenu par état insulaire. nouvelle France n’a pas manqué 


gendarmerie, les incendiaires qui protestent contre les pompicrs. Nous n’admettrons 
jamais une prétention aussi subversive tout ordre social, 


and forth (21 October 1830). fact Austria, Prussia, and Russia left 
the Belgian question settled France and England. The volumes 
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bear every sign care and knowledge their editing and annotations, 
but the tables misprints the end are means complete, especially 
the first volume (e. 13, wrong date (1330), and wrong reference 
Aberdeen did not write Wellington from Strathfieldsaye). But the 
enormous mass material—the three volumes contain about 1,800 pages— 
few misprints are inevitable. 


The new edition, with introduction and notes Mr. Henry Bruce, 
should give new life Colonel Meadows Taylor’s Story Life (Oxford 
University Press, 1920), one the best books Anglo-Indian recollections. 
Mr. Bruce’s introduction and notes are valuable addition, and besides 
throwing light Taylor’s literary work whole, reintroduce the 
generally unknown Anglo-Indians pre-Mutiny days, when Englishmen 
made India their home for forty sixty years together and acquired 
knowledge the Indian now rarely, ever, equalled. has some 
the invariable dislike those who have served the south for vast 
enervating plains Bengal amply made for his excursus into 
Mahratta and Moslem history, and many tempting by-ways—as the 
history the negro India—of which there much yet written. 
additional notes were suggested, they would perhaps those 
forces the Bombay and the Coast armies whose loyalty the Mutiny 
Taylor writes gladly (and army commissions reported strongly), 
now long fallen, for many curious reasons, from their high estate. But 
one could hardly India better inspired than this edition true 
classic. 


Joseph Cuvelier’s Les Archives Belgique pendant 
Guerre, 1914-18 (s.l., special number the Annuaire which 
corresponds the report the deputy-keeper the public records 
England Ireland. acquires special interest from the circum- 
stances the period, and the portions which relate the damage 
and inconvenience caused the German occupation Belgium will 
eagerly read throughout Europe. The punctual performance its duty 
the staff, discouraging conditions, something proud of. The 
administration the archives was somewhat disorganized the separa- 
tion Flemish and Walloon territory, but this did not proceed far enough 
before the armistice destroy Cuvelier’s superintendence the 
archive service. The actual losses documents, though serious both 
Arlon and Liége, were fewer and less important than might have been 
expected. thirteenth-century cartulary the abbey Val.-St.-Lambert 
and some early charters that Saint-Hubert are the most interesting. 
The losses seem due forced removals and the use the premises 
for barracks insufficiently disciplined troops. The administrative 
action Dr. Richter Wetzlar, whom the German government entrusted 
with inspection the archives, seems have been mainly beneficial. 
The most serious damage the buildings seems have been the result 
allied bomb Bruges, but this, fortunately, did little harm the 
documents. doubt there has been much destruction communal 
archives the war area, but full accounts this are not yet forthcoming. 
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English reader this report, with its excellent index, appears little 
extravagant considering the cost printing and paper. have full 
details acquisitions purchase otherwise, gifts the libraries, 
and even the names and objects literary inquirers for each repository. 
emphasizes the contrast English and continental ideas policy 
these matters. Documents the state archives may there private 
origin and even purchased. They may transmitted for literary pur- 
poses from one repository another. Nor does the doctrine custody 
seem have taken firm hold Belgian archivists, since the archivist 
Liége seems desire abstract from their home Vienna the appeal 
cases before the aulic council which affect places now Belgium, and 
asserts that the corresponding step has been taken dismembering the 
records the imperial court Wetzlar. This is, course, completely 
contrary the doctrine respect des fonds which owe Wailly. 


The report described above names six works printed during the period 
the war. these two, des Chartes Cartulaires Luxem- 
bourg, tomes ii-iv, Verkooren (Brussels: Guyot, 1915, 1916, and 
1917) and his similar work, Inventaire des Chartes Cartulaires des Duchés 
Brabant, Limbourg, des Pays d’Outre-Meuse, tomes (Brussels 
Hayez, 1917), have already been sufficiently described the notices 
the earlier volumes this need only note the former 
the will John Bohemia (ii, no. 784) 1340 with its bequests for 
the compensation the Rhenish nobles who had suffered losses 
the war against the English, and allusion document 1376 
(no. 1205) the resistance made the duke Brabant the march 
the companies’. The corresponding volumes for Brabant 
have few references Froissart, and two three English 
archer Wilcock’, who seems have been person some impor- 
tance the Low Countries 1376. Both these books are elaborately 
indexed indeed the number variant spellings, each occupying separate 
line, seems somewhat excessive. good point the use special type 
indexing inscriptions seals. These two Inventaires’ are course 
full calendars, giving the substance the documents listed. 


the less elaborate lists, the most interesting Hubert Nelis’s 
Chambre des Comptes Lille, des Chartes Sceau Audience, 
tome (Brussels Goemaere, 1915), which contains account collec- 
tion documents removed from Lille 1772, under the treaty 1769 
between France and Austria. These consist (1) accounts the Au- 
dienciers who received the dues the great and privy seals respectively 
(2) warrants for the issue letters under those (3) letters sealed 
and not called for, brought into the Chambre des Comptes discharge 
the ‘audiencier’; (4) other letters coming into the Chambre des 
Comptes vouchers other accountants who had paid out money under 
their The first and third classes thus correspond the accounts 
the keeper the hanaper this country, and the original letters 
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similarly brought him; the second our Warrants 
and the fourth the original writs annexed particulars accounts 
the department the king’s remembrancer the exchequer. The 
introduction most instructive the procedure issuing letters 
under the seal Burgundy the fifteenth century, and excellent 
piece work. hardly seems worth while, however, list these scattered 
warrants and letters since the registers the chancery appear exist 
Lille the Archives Départementales. Nelis has also prepared 
from the same source Inventaire des Comptes Rouleaux (Brussels 
Goemaere, 1916). These are mainly territorial, and correspond roughly 
with our Ministers’ Accounts’, and are almost all the fourteenth 
century. They include land revenue, profits justice, mint accounts, 
&c., and should invaluable for social and economic history. Léo 
Verriest contributes Inventaire Fonds Cour des Mortmains 
Hainaut (Brussels Goemaere, 1915). This deals with what correspond 
heriots and the legal questions arising from them. These documents 
are Mons, and supplement the larger collections Brussels and Lille. 
Philosophique (Brussels: Hayez, 1917), the records 
the ill-fated university and theological seminary established Louvain 
the Dutch government decrees 1816 and 1825 respectively. 
Published inventories university archives are not numerous, and this 
interesting specimen the classes documents likely met 
with such collections. The second volume Alfred 
Inventaire Général des Archives Brabant (Brussels 
Guyot, 1914) deals with parish churches and charitable foundations. 
attempts, with very varying success, give account the docu- 
ments preserved respectively the Royal Archives Brussels, the 
churches presbyteries, and the registry the archbishopric 
Malines. thus not homogeneous, since the three sets records 
differ origin, nor has been possible many cases get returns 
from the parish priests. The attempt is, however, interesting, and should 
great use local historians. All these lists are well indexed, the 
Belgian administration being clearly opinion that the issue unindexed 
lists not wise economy. 


The ninth volume Papers the British School Rome (London 
Macmillan, 1920) includes two articles special interest for papal history. 
one these Monsignor Mann studies the evidence that remains 
for the portraiture the early and mediaeval popes. works chiefly 
from the medallions St. Paul’s fuore Mure which survived the fire 
1823 and from the seventeenth-century copies Grimaldi preserved 
the Barberini MS. 4407 the Vatican library. The earlier specimens 
compares with such mosaic and fresco portraits are preserved else- 
where. His conclusion that while the portraits old St. Paul’s from 
the pontificate Martin even from that Urban VI, are genuine, 
almost every one the others more less imaginary, and yet every 
period the history the popes certain number authentic portraits 
are would difficult find greater contrast those 
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here depicted than that furnished the other article which have 
referred, the Roman medallists the renaissance from Nicholas 
Leo This written Mr. Hill, who notes that the medals 
Paul are different character from those his predecessors and show 
deliberate assimilation the brass sestertii the early Empire’. 
Mr. Hill omits mention that Paul was himself great collector medals, 
and perhaps wished strike out new line. Both these articles are 
supplied with large number plates well illustrations the text. 
The new Jahresberichte der Deutschen Geschichte Dr. Loewe and 
Professor Stimming (Jahrgang 1918. Breslau: Priebatsch, 1920) 
differs from its predecessor the Jahresberichte der Geschichtswissenschaft 
being confined German history, and arrangement its matter 
periods and subjects which has general resemblance that Dahl- 
mann-Waitz. The bibliography very well done and accompanied 
useful critical remarks. Indexes authors and subjects make easy 


consult, and the serial should become indispensable for the study 
German history. 


Two more parts the Dansk Historisk Bibliografi (Copenhagen: Gad), 
Erichsen and Krarup, have appeared during 1919 and 1920, forming 
parts and (pp. 193-528) the first volume. Part continues the 
chronological bibliography Historie’ from Frederick 
(1808) Frederick (1912), with short appendix works relating 
the Danish royal family. Part iii contains the first instalment books 
and articles dealing with social, political, and constitutional matters, 
arranged under large number headings, which range from Language’ 
and Runic Trade and These subdivisions 
will greatly facilitate the consultation the bibliography for information 
regarding the Danish contributions the special the various 


subjects. 


Three vigorous and lucid lectures given Dr. Geyl University 
College, London, 1920, have been published with the title Holland and 
Belgium, their Common History and their Relations (Leyden Sijthoff, s.a.). 
The subject has its political temptations and dangers, but Dr. Geyl has 
treated it, the best sense, historically, and his rapid sketch, beginning 
with the middle ages and ending 1839, may heartily commended. 


One two phrases foreign origin might have been eliminated the 
text had been more carefully revised. 


Hector Garneau has done work public utility, well 
personal piety, bringing out new edition (the fifth) his 
well-known Histoire Canada, tome (Paris: Alcan, 1920), containing 
few necessary corrections and additions, and comprehensive body refer- 
ences authorities bearing statements the text. Most English- 
speaking students Garneau’s history are familiar, some extent, with 
its what generally they failed apprehend the back- 
ground research and learning which lay behind its passion and pre- 


— 
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but one can glance through Hector Garneau’s notes without 
recognizing the solid foundations the original 


The old yeoman families Lancashire resemble the clans Scotland 
more than the landed gentry the south their close concentration 
well-defined areas, their knowledge and sense kinship more than 
name, and the persistence through many generations hardy stock, 
sometimes rising, sometimes falling, but usually preserving its level 
the social scale. Research into their histories some ways simplified, 
others complicated, these characteristics, and the interest inquiry 
increased when, often happens, the descent the family property 
disputed amongst many claimants. The Rev. Porteus has investi- 
gated the claim Myles Standish inherit lands Lancashire. His 
Captain Myles Standish: his Lost Lands and Lancashire Connections. new 
Investigation (London Longmans, 1920) the first attempt based upon 
proper historical methods. shows that the lands dispute were 
not the property the Standishes Standish, the Standishes 
Duxbury, but third branch the family, seated Ormskirk, and 
having connexions the Isle Man. This accurate inquiry disposes 
once the claims Myles’s descendants the United States the 
Duxbury property, and their accusations obstruction and fraud 
(with the usual the parish register), which Longfellow 
his verses gave unfortunate support. Though cannot present 
show Myles’s pedigree otherwise than tentatively, Mr. Porteus has done 
good work narrowing the field inquiry and clearing the kind 
rubbish which still too often passes muster for family history.. The book 
also deals briefly with Myles Standish’s library, Duxbury Park, Standish 
Hall, and the Lancashire Jacobite plots the reign William III. 


our new contemporary, The Antiquaries’ Journal (London: Milford, 
1921), extend cordial welcome. Sir Hercules Read explains fore- 
word that issued quarterly members the Society Anti- 
quaries place the old Proceedings, but also offered for sale 
the general public. The first number, besides notes, reviews, notices 
periodicals, and bibliography, has seven articles archaeological 
subjects, the most elaborate being that Mr. Clapham the 
Latin monastic buildings the Church the Holy Sepulchre Jerusalem 
(with large plan) and that Lieutenant-Colonel Hawley the excava- 
tions Stonehenge. Mr. Charles Johnson prints document 1451 
relating the children the chapel royal. There are many excellent 
photographs and other illustrations. 


The Church Quarterly Review contains article Mr. Skipton, 
which throws light the history the non-jurors, connexion with 
the character and career Thomas Deacon, from the large collection 
papers recently acquired the Bodleian Library. 


the four parts (97-100) making volume xxv the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Journal, Part has been already noticed (ante, xxxiv. 
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621). Part consists edition, Mr. Hamilton Thompson, 
the registers the archdeaconry Richmond, rather (for the originals 
can longer traced) Matthew Hutton’s abstract them 
the Harleian collection. The registers here given are those Arch- 
deacons Charleton (1361-83), Dalby (1391-1400), and Bowet 
sad think that the later registers 1442-84, which were 
existence 1853, have also disappeared. Richmond was altogether 
exceptional archdeaconry, for, Mr. Hamilton Thompson explains 
his historical introduction, ‘the archdeacon’s position was all but episco- 
pal’; held among other unwonted privileges the right institution 
benefices; and his archdeaconry was size ordinary 
diocese, covering great part the North Riding, part the West 
Riding, the northern portion Lancashire, and the southern portions 
Westmorland and Cumberland. Mr. Hamilton Thompson copiously 
annotates the text the registers and sketches 
the more important clerics who figure therein: the various short 
articles which fall Part much the most interesting Mr. Killick’s 
edition the life Sir Marmaduke Rawden, London merchant and 
Cavalier defender Basing House. The biography was composed 
Sir Marmaduke’s nephew and namesake life has been pub- 
lished the Camden Society) part his memoirs the Rawden 
family. These memoirs, which seem have been lost from sight since 
they were utilized Wootton’s Baronage 1741, have turned the 
earl Loudoun’s possession and doubtless merit publication whole. 
Another long article, Mr. John Bilson, occupies almost the whole 
Part 100: its subject the parochial church St. Mary Beverley, 
fine church not confused with Beverley Minster. Mr. Bilson’s 
architectural account, amply illustrated photographs and detail 
drawings, forms admirable example the method which trace 
the historical development ecclesiastical fabric. have also received, 
but reserve for future treatment, Part 101 (the first part vol. xxxv), 


The 1920 volume the William Salt Society’s Collections History 
Staffordshire even more restricted size than its predecessor, and 
issued paper covers. exclusively devoted the continuation 
Colonel Wedgwood’s excellent Staffordshire Parliamentary History, 
and covers the period 1603 1715. The biographies local members 
are well done, and will afford notable corrections for the Dictionary 
National Biography, whenever that work seriously brought date. 
The author again acknowledges his indebtedness Mr. Pink and Mr. 
Beaven. The arrangement the lives, according the time when 
member first represents Staffordshire constituency, has its advantages, 
but will require the end careful indexing. Contested elections the 
boroughs are meticulously recorded there were next none them 
record inthe county. Colonel Wedgwood makes heroic efforts place his 
members their proper party, but age when party was fluid and 
inchoate, his danger giving precision their views which they would 
have been astonished discover. interesting excursus shows that there 
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was certain tendency towards widening borough constituencies the 
period 1603-60, and that was favoured parliament, but not the 


are glad notice the reappearance the Revue 
siastique, publication which has long acquired distinguished position. 
need not now draw attention the high level excellence maintained 
the articles and reviews which has published and students are well 
aware the comprehensiveness the bibliography which concludes 
each number. But the issue no. volume has special interest, 
because, stated the wrapper, littéralement numéro 
juillet 1914, qui péri lors Louvain par alle- 
mande 


the single number the Archivio Storico per Province Napoletane 
for 1919 and the first number for 1920 (Naples, 1920), Signor Gallo 
begins valuable paper the history the curia Naples, one the 
not many institutions which lasted without break from late Roman 
times the fourteenth century. mediaeval times the curia corpora- 
tion notaries, which were fused the ninth century the ancient 
notaries the city (i.e. the curiales, strictly called, recruited among, 
but not coincident with, the lesser possessores) and those the bishop 


After long interval the indefatigable Professor Jorga (who the 
meantime has been speaker the Roumanian chamber) has continued the 
publication the Roumanian Academy’s Bulletin dela Section 
which the last two numbers the third and fourth year (1916) and the 
first number the fifth and eighth year (1920) have reached us. These 
three parts contain, among other essays, articles the editor upon 
and Roumanians the Balkan Peninsula the Middle 
the Roumanians with the and The Best 
French Book upon the Roumanians the time the Union the Princi- 
economic and diplomatic treatise Thibault-Lefevre. 
Ciobanu has topical article ‘The Roumanian Continuity Bess- 
arabia since its annexation Russia 1812. 


The first volume the ninth series the Danish Historisk Tidsskrift 
(Copenhagen Hagerup, 1918-20) mainly occupied with articles some 
length special points the history Denmark from the sixteenth 
century the present time. Dr. Bang writes length the exchange 
Crown lands for other landed property in. the time Frederick II. 
The older commercial treaties between Denmark and Spain, from the 
seventeenth century onwards, are discussed Dr. Sage Fontenay, 
while that July 1893 the subject long communication 
Hegermann-Lindencrone. Cattle-dealing the seventeenth century 
illustrated from the account-books (1637-50) Steffen Rode, 
article Albert Olsen. Professor Aage Friis contributes study the 
between Bernstorff and Moltke during the crisis 1762, and 
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Professor Erik Arup deals similarly with the relations and 
Holstein 1766-7. Professor Friis also writes Niels Neergaard and his 
History the Danish People 1848-66’, and recent 
German historical studies relating Slesvig and Holstein, besides com- 
municating long letter from Moltke the war 1864. article 
great literary well historical value that Professor Johannes 
Steenstrup the origin and early history the Danish ballads. There 
are two interesting topographical articles one the Danish name for the 
North Sea Dr. Christensen, and the other the Dutch 
origin names the Danish waters, Dr. Joh. Knudsen (but based upon 
researches Dutch scholar). supplementary part contains the biblio- 
graphy historical literature relating Denmark for 1916, together with 


the last volume the voor Vaderlandsche Geschiedenis 
Oudheidkunde (5th ser., vii) article Dr. Blok the dis- 
puted question William the Silent’s relation the Union Utrecht. 
Mr. Johan Elias resumes his series sketches Dutch naval history 
Dr. Bouman discusses the earliest charters the abbey Marién- 
weerd, which were published 1890; and, besides other articles, 
there are Dr. Japikse’s usual reviews Dutch historical literature. 


The letters from Bishop Kennett Benjamin Colman, printed 
the Proceedings the Massachusetts Historical Society, vol. liii, 1920, 
should noted those interested the question the proposed estab- 
lishment episcopacy the American continent. Kennett was strong 
whig and bitterly opposed high church tendencies matters church 
and state, find him recognizing the expediency having bishops 
settled those foreign parts committed our care that they may judge 
better things and persons within their own view’. the same time 
recognized that alas, there much ecclesiastical and civil 
nature this affair, and such concurrency required here home and 
abroad, that what issue may come to, are yet uncertain’. the 
same volume the log-book kept John Boit, the voyage the north- 
west coast the ship Columbia, published full. This journal contains 
the fullest the expedition which entered and named the Columbia 
river. 


See ante, xxxii. 622, and 307 above. 


CORRECTIONS FOR THE JANUARY NUMBER 


24, line Willelmus read Walterus. 

41. Mr. James Tait writes that there seems reason believe that the Cheshire 
royalist, signing who wrote the letter describing the battle Edgehill, was 
Matthew Smallwood, probably member well-known Cheshire family. Small- 
wood, like S., was closely associated with Sir Edward Fitton Gawsworth, and was 
with him the siege Bristol July 1643, witnessing his will August 
Matthew Smallwood, clerk (Earwaker, Cheshire, ii. After the Restoration 
was rector Gawsworth and Halsall, Lancs., prebendary St. Paul’s, and from 
1671 his death 1683 dean Lichfield 591). 

139, line 25. For Friiscom read Friis. 


q 


